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The Indian Currency 

By 

A. K. Sarkar, M.A. 

Thu Mahomed an Period. 

I. The Pathan Coins. 

Naturally the Mahomedan conquerors of India brought 
with them their standard money of gold and silver — the 
Deenar and the Dirhem. These supplemented the Indian 
system in which since the days of the Kushans, the Deenars 
of gold and possibly of silver also were coined in imitation of 
the Roman Dinareus. (Bhandarkar, p. 201.) 

The Deenar may be regarded as having taken the place 
of the indigenous Siioarnu, though of varyingly different 
weights. (Bhandarkar, p. 181.) 

Immediately after the Mahomedan occupation of India 
coins of silver mixed with copper were struck for purposes of 
ordinary currency. But the first Mahomedan coins had been 
struck, long before these Delhi-wallas, with the advent of 
Mahomed bin Kasim in Sindh in 712 A.D. They were coins 
of silver, mixed with copper, and thus keeping in with 
the general system of the Mahomedan coinage in after times, — 
the Delhi-wallas, — and modelled on the coins of the Kaliphs of 
Damascus and Baghdad. (Imperial Gazetteer, II, p. 143.) 

These “ Delhi-wallas ’? were afterwards accepted by the 
Pathan Sultans as subsidiary to their gold and silver money of 
about 174 grs. in weight. The use of these billon “Delhi- 
wallas” continued up to the time of Baber. The Pathans 
also had their own copper coin of the standard size as well as 
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its sabdi visionary payments down to 17'4 grains or 1/10 of 
the full-weight unit. (Prinsep, II, p. 70.) 

The Mahomedan conquerors imposed on the conquered 
Hindus heavy war indemnities calculated in their own 
“ Dirhems.” Mahomed bin Kasim exacted from Sindh and 
Multan 11,500,000 Dirhems which, according to Elliot, the 
historian, was equivalent to £270,0{)0, Then a Dirhem was 
half a sliilling or about four annas in value. Deenars were 
also used as units of calculation. (Prinsep II, p. 21.) 

” The necklace was off the neck of Jaipal...of which the 
value was two hundred thousand deenars.” (Elliot, II, p. 21.) 

“The early Mahomedan rulers used the Arabic standards... 
the gold Dinar and the silver Drachma... copper and subsidiary 
coins for the indigenous standard.” (Imperial Gazetteer, IV.) 

Tlie Ayini Akbari records the Deenar and the Dirhem as 
the ancient Mahomedan coins in India. The Deenar, was a gold 
coin resembling originally a date-stone but being changed 
into a circular form in the Caliphate of Omer. (Ayini Akbari.) 

In addition to these Dinars and Dirhems of $j;old and 
silver respectively, there must hav(! been prtivalent on exten- 
sive scales, the subsidiary copper Jeetals and the billon 
Delhi-wallas to meet tlie demand of the petty trade in India 
in those days of proverbial cheapness. 

The regulations of Alauddin Kliiliji may give an idea 
about the cheapness of commodities and high value of money 
in India in the 14ith century A.D. : 


“ Wheat ... I man (maund) 

Barley ... ,, 

Bice in husk ,, 

Mash (Kalai) „ 

Salt ... 2^ mans 

Sugar ... 1 Sir (seer) 

Brown sugar (Gur) „ 

Til (sesamum) 3 Sirs 
Butter ... 2.^ ,, 


7-6 Jitals. 
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In the unsettled times of Mahomed Tughlak the prices 
rose abnormally higher, some 50 p.c., but in the subsequent 
days of Firuz Tughlak they again fell near about the normal 
points. 

“ The Jital...is 1/64 of a silver tunkah of 175 grs. or equal 
to a modern pice.” (Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 160.) 

These subsidiary coins were, partly, newly struck by the 
Mahomedans and partly indigenous ones of immemorial 
antiquity. In certain parts of the country the cowrie shells 
continued to circulate and to count value in small payments 
and the Hindu Raktika was still the basic unit of the weight 
of metals. 

Of course the numerous native states of that time, 
independent and s(5mi-independent, continued to exercise their 
privilege of maintaining their own systems of money as an 
emblem of sovereignty as ardently as their descendants do 
under the present British regime. 

For a long time to come the Mahomedan rulers continued 
to coin money of eclectic character, mixing their own legends 
with those of the Hindus, as a concession to the sentiment of 
the conquered as well as a means for easy circulation among 
the masses. 

“...Mahmud of Ghazni... struck coins... remarkable for 
marginal legend in Sanskrit... His son Masud and his grandson 
Madud also struck coins copied from the bull and horseman 
type of the kings of Ohind...thc prejudices of the conquered 
Indians were further humoured... certain gold coins... actually 
bear the image of the Hindus’ goddess Lakshmi.” (Imp. 
Gazetteer.) 

Of these eclectic coins, perhaps, the most widely pre- 
valent type was of the “ Bull and horseman ” device, which 
continued to be struck up to the time of Sultan Balban. 

Mahomed Ghori, the ruler of Ghazni, became by right of 
conquest the ruler of India also. His coins, therefore, were 
minted both at Ghazni and Delhi ; in Ghazni in gold and silver, 
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and in Delhi in silver and copper mixed. Most probably the 
indigenous coins continued to serve as subsidiary media in 
circulation along with the newly introduced Mahomedan 
coins which were either purely so or modified by the adaptive 
process of the inclusion of the Indian legends and language, 
and were named the Delhi-wallas to indicate their Indian 
origin in distinction to the Ghaznavite ones. The Delhi- 
wallas were minted at the different centres of the empire, at 
Delhi, Lahore, Gwalior and Peshawar. The Indian coins 
weighed between 38 and 49 grains while the Ghaznavite ones 
of gold weighed about 93 grains or so, and the silver coins 
were about 133 grs. 

The introduction of the Mahomedan coins in India affected 
the indigenous systems slightly. The new coins “ formed the 
models upon which the phraseology of the new currency was 

based, though in no degree affected the system of 

weights and value in India.” (Edward Thomas, Pathan 

Kings, pp. 16-19.) 

The old Delhi-wallas composed of the mixture of silver and 
copper continued in circulation and were “ imitated and 
adopted with altered legends by Altamash and others.” 

Altamash was the pioneer to introduce the new imperial 
silver Tanka in India which closely followed the indigenous 
system regarding weight and value and became the standard 
money in silver as well as gold. 

It is probable that in the earliest Mahomedan regime in 
India (in the reign of Mahomed Ghori) no gold or silver coin 
was struck in the country by the new rulers. The gold and 
silver of Ghazni, the imperial capital, as well as the indigenous 
Indian ones sufficed for big payments and “ the Delhi-wallas or 
Ohital,” for the ordinary wants of the Indian population. 
(Edward Thomas, p. 37.) 

The adaptive and introductory nature of the Indian coins 
of Mahomed Ghori is illustrated by the fact that the indige- 
nous Indian coins with modified legends indicative of the 
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inauguration of the newly established Moslem sovereignty in 
India are extant. 

The Kanouj gold eoins bearing the legend, Mahomed bin 
Sam, on the reverse, along with that, Sreemad Govinda 
Chandra Dev, on the obverse corroborate the above statement. 

Kutbuddin, the founder of the Slave dynasty, did not coin 
any money in his own name and in his time “ the Delhi*walla 
or Ohital” currency sufficed for all wants of the Indian popula* 
tion. (Edward Thomas, p. 37.) 

Kutb ruled only for four years and possibly the currency, 
already brought into circulation, was found sufficient for ex* 
change purposes and so no new coinage was necessary in his 
time. Morepver as during the greater part of his career, 
he acted as a subordinate ruler under the Ghaznavite kings, 
he might not have liked to introduce his own money out of 
respect for his tradition. (Thomas.) 

The first period of the Moslem currency in India extends 
from the landing of Mahomed Kasim in Sindh in the 8tb 
century A.D. up to the famous monetary reforms of Altamash 
in the thirteenth century. Of course, at the beginning the 
conquerors brought along with them their own money — 
the Deenars and the Dirhems. But these foreign coins were 
soon made to undergo various modifying and adaptive processes 
without which the currency could not properly facilitate com- 
merce and exchange in India which had its own time-honoured 
and well-established system of currency. The legend, the 
technique, the weight, the composition, everything had to be 
altered more or less to suit the needs and tradition of the new 
possession. The Deenar was modified on the line of the 
Kushanas, and the Dirhem was transformed into the Delhi- 
wallas. The coins of this period, collected by the numismatists, 
show that the gold coins of Ghazni extant in India, weighed 
about 90 grains and the silver ones about 75 grains. Bat on 
the conquest of India the weights of both the speoiei had to 
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be increased, and the Deenars came to weigh 125 grs. and the 
silver coins approximately to 140 grains, the weight of the 
traditional Karshapanas. But the most widely circulated 
mixed species of silver and copper weighed generally about 50 
grains (near about the 32-Rati old Puranas) following the 
Delhi money The Delhi-walla or the Chital money was coined 
extensively, and the pure gold or silver money only rarely, by 
the early Pathans. Copper coins have been found of 64 grains. 
But it may be presumed that these were coined with different 
weights to serve as subsidiary money. Possibly many of these 
were coined privately, without or with the tacit sanction of the 
royal authority, to serve local needs for currency. 

The reign of Altamash may be regarded as of epoch- 
making significance in the history of the M'ahomedan coinage 
in India, He coined gold and silver Tankas of 175 grains. 
These might be regarded as the direct descendants of the 
Hindu .Satamana pieces and the progenitors of the cidevant 
Mohurs and the present-day Rupees. Following the earlier 
practice he also minted the small eclectic coins of the mixture 
of copper and silver with the bull and horseman device to 
serve as subsidiary to the standard money, on the traditional 
quaternary scale of 4, 8, 16, 32 and 64. It is probable that 
here originated the present-day relation between the Rupee and 
the Pice which is of a Rupee This small coin was called 
Jital and its weight most probably was that of the modern 
Pice. 

“ .. a tankah was equal to a tola in weight, whether of 
gold or silver, and a tankah of silver was equal to 60 jital. 
The jital was a small copper coin, the weight of which is not 
now known. Some conceive it was a tola ; while others are of 
opinion that the jital like the pice of the present day, weighed 
I of a tola.” —Briggs, I, p. 360. 

The discrepancy in the opinions may be removed by con- 
jecturing that there were two different types of Jitals, most 
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probably at different times, of 1 tola weight and of f tola 
weight, and if 50 coins of 1 tola weight were equal to one 
Rupee then near about 64 (66) coins of the latter type would be 
equal to the same silver coin. 

But apart from these purely copper coins there were the 
hybrid pieces of silver and copper combined to constitute the 
subdivisionary system to the Tankah on the scale of 4 to 64. 

— Ed. Thomas, p. 3. 

Possibly the pure copper coins represented the smallest of 
these hybrid money — the (in value) of the rupee — and so far 
as this value is concerned, soon copper ousted silver altogether 
from the field of currency. It is remarkable; also that 
Altaraash’s system of subdivisionary coins is reflected on the 
present-day British system of the pice, anna, two annas, four 
annas, and eight annas. 

The Tankah was the indigenous name of the coins and its 
acceptance by the Mahomedan Sultan was of economic as 
well as political significance. India at the time of Altamash 
might be regarded to have begun its own independent system 
of currency, indicative of the ,autonomy of tin* new Moslem 
power. 

There is much controversy regarding the origin and deri- 
vation of the term Tankah. But there cannot be any doubt 
that it had become indigenously Indian long before tlie advent 
of the Mahomedan power in the country. Even the great 
Mahmud of Ghazni admitted in his new Lahore Dirhems, the 
Sanskrit legend “ tankah ” on the reverse side. 

— Ed. Thomas, p. 48. 

It is certain that the modern colloquial “ takah ” is 
derived from the Tankah which was Sanskritised, if not origi- 
nally Sanskrit, very early. At present the word is used in a 
generic sense of a coin of whatever value in many parts of 
India, while in Bengal it is only used in the specific sense of 
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a Rupee. In the Mahomedan period, as already has been 
mentioned, the Tankah was of silver as well as gold, and in the 
early British period there were golden Tankas coined, follow- 
ing the practice of the Mahomedans. 

According to Professor Wilson Taka or Tanka is used to 
denote “ a stamped coin in general ’ ’ of gold, silver or copper. 

— Ed. Thomas, p. 49. 

According to the historian Erskine (History of India, 
p. 64G) the term is of Ghaghtai Turki origin. But the word is 
frequently mentioned in the Sanskrit literature and has been 
treated as indigenous. The terms Tanka, Tankaka, have been 
used to mean Rupee and small Rupee respectively, 'fhe word 
Tanka was surely the Indian name for coins when Altimash 
accepted it as the designation of his money. 

The I'anka of Altamash was of 175 grains and in confor- 
mity with the full- weight Hindu coins known as the Satamana. 
The modern British Rupee is 180 grains and is also called the 
Tanka. It is notable that the Tanka represents the British, 
the Mahomedan, and the Hindu monetary systems. 

Altamash coined both gold and silver Tankas and fixed 
the relation between them as 1 : 8. The Delhi-wallas and other 
kinds of billon coins were continued in circulation and 
“ Altamash introduced abundant varieties of small change.” 

— Ed. Thomas, p. 63. 

The coins of Altamash that have been unearthed by the 
numismatists, weigh near about 166 grs. which is the pure 
silver content of the British Rupee at present. 

The ruling chiefs issued various types of the billon coins. 
Most of these were about ,50 grains in weight and bore the 
horseman and the bull device. The copper coins generally 
weighed 25 grains. There were different types of gold and 
silver coins in circulation in different parts of the country. 
Billon coins of 26 grains and gold coins of 70 grains of the 
period, have been found. 
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It may be inferred that a greater degree of independence 
was allowed to the native princes in respect of the subsidiary 
coins. Thus while the Tanka was always imperial, the smaller 
coins were mostly local and belonging to the states. 

In the reign of Rizzia, daughter of Altamash, the Delhi 
silver coins were first minted at Laknauti, the provincial 
capital of Bengal. “ As Altamash seems to have been the 
first to provide an imperial coinage for Hindusthan, so Ilizzia 
would appear to have taken the initiative in extending the 
silver currency to Bengal.” (Ed. Thomas, pp. 109-10.) 

It is recorded that the cowries sufficed “for all the wants 
of trade” in Bengal, before the Mahomedan conquest. This 
view of the Tabakati-Nasari is to be accepted with caution. 
It is a fact that Bengal used cowries in small payments 
during the Mahomedan period and this practice continued 
during the early British period also. It may also be legiti- 
mately presumed that in the pre-Mahomedan period the cowrie 
was a prevalent form of currency for small payments. But 
it is hardly possible that the Hindu rulers of Bengal, who 
were surely in touch with the outside princes, did not intro- 
duce the gold and silver coinage in their province, which was 
so much prevalent in up countries. The metallic money was 
surely prevalent and were requisite payments for higher 
values as well as in religious ceremonies. 

The cowries were introduced in Bengal from the Maidive 
Islands. Edward Thomas quotes from Ihn Batuta the table 
for their calculation and relation to gold. Hut there are 
certain discrepancies which may be explained hy reference 
to different periods and different localities : 


100 cowries 
700 ,, 

1,200 ,, 
100,000 ,, 

4 Bustus 


1 Sia 
1 Kal 
1 Kutti 
1 Bustu 
1 Becnar. 


2 
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But soinetinies a Doenar was worth 12 Bustus. 

Again in Orissa ordinarily the counting of the cowries 
was the same as in Bengal at present, that is, 

4 cowries ... 1 guiidii 

'5 gundiis ... 1 buri 

4 buris ... 1 panix 

10 panas ... 1 kalianu 

But sometimes 20 panas made a kahana. 

The value of the cowrie fell in course of time. In 1710 a 
llupee exchanged for 2,100 cowries, in 1750 for 2,600 cowries 
and in 1845 for 8,500 cowries. In the revised currency 
scheme of 1833 one llupee was regarded as equivalent to 0,400 
cowries. This was the case in Bengal. But Elliot records 
that one llupee in Orissa was equivalent to as many as 10 
kahanas or 12,800 cowries or double the number required for 
a llupee in Bengal. Was the llupee in Orissa a bigger coin — 
double the size of the llupee in Bengal ? 

(Ed. 'Jhomas, pp. 110*111, footnote.) 

It may be interesting to make an attempt to reconcile 
the old Hindu metallic table of India to the prevalent cowrie 
table in Bengal at the Mahomedan conquest and on the 
advent of the British rule in the province : 

I. 1 covvrio ... I Karsha o£ copper 

80 cowries ... 1 Pana or Karsluipana > 

IPice 

100 ,, ... J Sia ) 

II. 2500 ,, ... 1 silver Purana or Dhara Tanka 

1 

2100 ,, ... 1 silver Rupee (Elliot) jrPillon 

I coins 

2500 „ ... 1 ,, (in 1750 A. D.) 

III. 0400 ,, ... 1 (silver Karshapana) ^ Tanka. 

1 Rupee (in 1815 A.D.) j Rupee. 


G500 
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IV. 6,400x16 10, 24, 00, 10, 000 rati or 175 grains of gold 

= 1 Mohur or gold Tanka 
100,000=1 Bustu = l Deenar 
4 X 100,000 = 1 = 1 Deonar 
12x100,000 = 1 Deenar 

V. 1,280 ... 1 rati gold=16 rati silver=l,280 rati 

copper =1 kaliana. 

Karshapana or golden Karsha. 

VI. 1,280x10 ... 12,800=:0rissa Bupco 

12,000 = Kutti (Ibn Batuta). 

The discrepancies are many, but they may ie reconciled 
to some extent by referring to the fluctuation n the value 
of the token cowrie. It may be noted that there is a 
significant uniformity in the various tables in the presence of 
80 (pana) or its multiple 1,280 (kahana.) In this the Hindu 
Indian tradition is maintained. 

It seems that the old copper money, Pana or Karshapana, 
of which the value was 80 cowries, reappeared in the new 
copper money, the Sia, Jital, Dam or Paisa. The old Purana 
or Dharana, the traditional punch-marked silver coins, of 
which the value was 2,500 cowries, reappeared in the new 
billon money — the Chital, the Jital, the Delhi-walla, the 
black Tanka, the Rupee. The 100 -rati silver piece (the silver 
Satamana) reappeared in the silver Tanka or Rupee of the 
value of 0,400 cowries. The gold Karshapana is the Mohur 
or Deenar, or the Bustu of the value of about 100,000 cowries 
(102,400). The standard of calculation was kahana (1,280 
cowries, 16 rati of silver or 1 rati of gold) and its most signi- 
ficant divisionary unit was the pana (80 cowries or 10 
rati copper). 

AltamisU’s Tanka continued to be coined by the subse- 
quent Pathan kings in response tolthe needs of trade. The 60- 
grains billon coins were also extensively coined by them. 

Ihc attempts of Alauddin Khiliji on the currency 
were remarkable in two points — to lower the price-level by 
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regulation and to reduce the content of the Tanka from 175 
to 140 grains. 

This new coin, which was extensively introduced, was 
called the Adhali, possibly in reference to the reduction of its 
silver content (Black Tanka ?). The old 176-grains gold 
and silver Tankas as well as the 50 grains billon coins were 
not altogether abolished but coined by Alauddin along with 
tlie new Adhalis. Thus it seems that the system intro- 
duced by Altamash continued in practice in spite of the inno- 
vation of Alauddin, without much change, till the monetary 
revolution of Mahomed Tughlak. Among the coins of 
Mahomed Tughlak a species has been found which is a highly 
alloyed silver piece of the weight of 140 grains. This may be 
the Adhali of which the value was only half of that of the 
standard Tanka of 175 grains. The surmise is supported by 
the very name as well as by the absence of any other half 
Tanka in circulation. 

The regulated price list of Alauddin’s time (see ante) 
shows that the purchasing power of money was much higher 
in comparison with that in the subsequent period of the eccen- 
tric king Mahomed bin Tughlak, when the price level was 
60 p.c. lower. But the index number of prices again fell almost 
to the same level as in tlie reign of Alauddin by the time of 


Firuz Tughlak. 




Ter inaund. 

Alauddin. 

Mahomed Tughlak. 

Firuz Tughlak. 

Wheat 

7} Jitals 

12 Jitals 

8 Jitals 

Burley 
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Thus it seems that the extraordinary rise in the price 
level in the time of Mahomed Tughlak w'as abnormal and 
temporary and due to the unsettled nature of the time, and 
the regulated low prices in the time of Alauddin were normal 
and not a departure from the prevalent rates. The successors 
of Alauddin continued the system of 176 grains Tanka of Alta- 
mash and did not appear to have followed the innovation of 
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Alauddin in coining the Adhali which reappeared in the reign 
of Mahomed Tughlak. 

“ Mahomed G'ughlak made several innovations. He 
issued heavier gold coins... and silver coins of about 140 grains 
and smaller pieces of 66 or 67 grains.” (Imp. Gaz., IV, 
p. 513.) 

The reign of Mahomed Tughlak, who has been called 
the ” Prince of Moneyers,” is remarkable in the monetary his- 
tory of Pathan India for various reasons. He continued 
the old type gold and silver Tankas of 175 grains but, in addi- 
tion, coined heavier and lighter gold pieces. The silver Adhalis 
of Alauddin, lighter silver pieces of 50 grains and the highly 
alloyed silver pieces of 140 grains, were coined in considerable 
quantities. Put all these reforms and innovations were over- 
shadowed by the introduction of token coins for the first time 
in the Indian currency. Thus the title ” the prince of the 
moneyers ” is deserved by the mad Sultan not for the variety 
of his coins but for his attempt to introduce cheap token 
money to perform the functions of the costly standard 
money. 

It has been a historical fact that the system of the repre- 
sentative token money was not originated by the brain of the 
Tughlak prince and he had been anticipated by Kublai Khan 
of China and Kai Khasru of Persia. 

“A paper currency appears to have existed in China two 
centuries before the Mughal conquest ; and we find it in full 
force under the successors of Chengiz Khan, as it is described 
by Marcopolo, who resided in the court of Kublai Khan, 
from about 1274 to 1291, and by Ibn Batuta who visited 
China as Mahomed Tughlak’s ambassador about A.D. 
1346. Kai Khasru, the Mughal ruler of Persia, tried to 
introduce the same system there in A. D. 1294, but failed. 
Muhammad Tughlak issued copper tokens instead of paper 
notes.. .and many of them are still extant.” (Elphinstone, 
p. 396.) 
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But the Indian Sultan’s token money was more scientific 
in its nature, more carefully regulated, and formed only a 
small part of the total circulation. It had no reference to the 
standard gold money hut was only token for the silver coin and 
thus designed to play a comparativily minor part in the field 
of the currency. The tokens were of cheap brass but their 
values were legally fixed and definitely recorded on their 
faces, so that no difficulty might be felt in recognising their 
legal position. But these brass tokens could easily be counter- 
feited as no perfect marks of authentic distinction could be 
devised for the royal issues. Indeed from our present-day ex- 
perience of the counterfeit rupee, when the art of coinage has 
been made more perfect and when the organisation for vigilance 
has been much more systematised, it is easy to perceive that in 
the unsettled times of Mahomed Tughlak, the newly devised 
tokens were extensively counterfeited. 

These tokens were speedily returned to the royal treasury 
for conversion into the standard silver money for more than 
one reason. They were a novelty ; the monetary ideas were 
undeveloped ; and there was very little confidence in the royal 
solvency. “ The Prince of the Moneyers ” however is to be 
absolved from any deliberately fraudulent or unworthy motive, 
lie was only in advance of his time and so met the fate of the 
pioneers in all fields. His honesty of intention is patent from 
the facts that “ in no instance were these representative coins 
...to pass for. ..the gold pieces. ..no interference... contem- 
plated with the existing circulating media and the proportion 
of the new coinage. ..must have been infinitesimal, in reference 
to the wealth of the kingdom.” (Ed. Thomas, p. 240.) 

Mahomed Tughlak’s token money was of various kinds 
ranging from the representative of the standard Tanka of 175 
grains to the smallest subsidiary two-kani piece. But the mostly 
prevalent form was the token for the Adhali of 110 grains. 
All these tokens were known by the common name of 
Dirhems. 
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Mahomed’s successor Firuz Shah coined gold Tankas of 
176 grains rather abundantly and replaced the silver coins of 
high value — the Tanka and the Adhali — in the circulation of the 
currency. He introduced a new system of subsidiary billon 
coins of silver and copper, of which both the weights and com- 
positions were varied to make them suitable to serve as media 
for different fractional values. 

It is probable that after the muddle in the reign of 
Mahomed Tughlak it became necessary to reform the system 
of the subsidiary coins so that the shocked popular confidence 
should be restored in them. The old system of the issue of 
mixed silver and copper money was now regulated in detail, 
perfected and officially recognised. The old Tanka and the now 
Adhali still continued in circulation as the silver money, Firuz 
cleverly designed subdivisionary coins to serve both these 
standards. Starting from the fundamental unit, the Kani, 
which was 1/01 of the old Tanka ho reaches the new Adhali by 
a parallel ladder. Thus his system may be regarded as still dual, 
following the old Hindu system of the Satamanas and the 
Karshapanas, and their respective fractional units based on the 
quaternary as well as the decimal process. 

The complete table of Firuz Shah’s coins may be show'n 
as follows : 

1 Kani =1/64 of a tanka <jf 176 graina^l Pico (modern) 
2Kanib=l/32 ,, ,, ,, =1 Double i ico 

8 ,, =1/8 ,, ,, ,, =1 two-anna piece 

12 ,, =3/1(5= 1/4 of 48-kuni pioee =2 Hashkanis 

= 6 Do-kanis 

24 ,, =3/8 of a Tanka = l/2 of 48-knni = 4 Shas-kanis 

= 12 Do-kanis 

48 ,, =3/4 of a Tanka = 2 twenty-four-kani pieces 
,, =8 Sash-kani8 = 4 twclve-kani =6 eight-kanis 

= 24 Do-kanis 
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Again : 

50 Kanis ... ... 1 Adhali of 140 grains 

25 Kanis ... ... 1/2 Adhali 

10 Kanis ... ... 1/5 Adhali 

In Mahomed Tughlak’s time, 

1 Kani...l Jital... copper Fals (c/. Ed. Thomas, p. 219). 

The Kani still contioues to mean 1/6 1 of an unit and is 
frequently used in measuring land. It is taken hy some to 
mean 1/80 instead of 1/64. In the latter case it fits in well 
with the traditional Hindu system of calculation starting from 
the Krishnal, Karsha or cowrie and reaching the pana and 
Kahana. The ‘ fal ’ was a small copper coin 1| in value of 
the modern pice which was A of a Tanka and equal in value 
to a Kani. It is quite possible that more than one variety of 
kanis were prevalent in the different parts of the country 
respectively. 

The Kani was a coin of copper and silver mixed. It was 
possible for Firuz Shah to mint coins of so low values as I and 
j Kanis, only through suitable manipulation of the alloy 
element to make their sizes commendable for use. A quarter- 
Kani piece was equal in value to a Fal, and it seems probable 
that the former was only a money of account. Otherwise 
the complication of an unnecessary parallel is to be presumed. 

In the above-mentioned tables two points are notable : 

(1) The fundamental Kani was multiplied upw'ard with 
the help of 4 as well as 3 to reach the Tanka, and with that of 
6 or 10 to reach the Adhali, and thus the traditional quaternary 
and decimal systems were kept in view while, in addition, a 
new tertiary system was introduced. 

(2) The 48-kani piece was almost equal in value to the 
Adhali with which it will be exactly exchangeable if a little 
alloy of less than 10 grains per coin (7 ^ ) be used in the 
making up of the latter coin. 
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Tha original introduction of the tertiary element 
however is attributed to the preceding Sultan in whose list is 
found Sash-kanis (6) and the Duazdah-kanis (12). 

The admirable feature in the reform of Firuz Shah is to 
be found in the varying of the elements in the mixture of 
copper and silver so that the coins might be made more 
portable by the increase or reduction of their sizes as the case 
might be. These mixed coins, approximately of the same 
weight, contained widely different quantities of pure silver in 
them. — Ed. Thomas. 

There is nothing remarkable in the subsequent history of 
the Pathan coinage up to the time of Behlul Lodi. The gold, 
silver, copper and billon coins were continued to be minted 
and they were of various sizes, values and compositions. In 
Behlul’s time there were some innovations of which the 
Behloli (coins) has left some notable mark on the Mahoraedan 
currency in India. 

The Behloli, a copper or mixed coin of 1 tolah, eight 
mashas and seven ratis in weight, is ch^arly closely related to 
the Dam of Akbar (u, of a rupee) and the Paisa of the earlier 
times. —^E. Thomas, Palhan Kimjs, p. 360. 

“ The Paisa, whenever it obtained its more modern name 

was simply the mere successor of the double karsha of the 

remote antiquity whose exact counterpart (is the) Egyptian 

...2 Ket.” — E. Thomas, pp. 361-2. 

It is doubtful however whether any copper Behloli was 
coined by Behlul Lodi or whether he confined his minting to 
the billon type alone. As no such copper piece has been 
found it may be said that this billon type was replaced 
by Sher Shah with the copper Dam which was accepted by 
Akbar afterwards 

The Paisa or the Dam was a heavy copper money of 
much greater weight than the present pice (100 grains). 

3 
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Mr. Edward Thomas has reckoned it to be equal to a double 
Karsha (160 rati or 280 grains). But the Dam of Sher Shah 
or Akbar was 323*6625 grains and so of much heavier 
in weight. 

In the Ayini Akbari, the Paisa, Behloli or Dam has been 
measured to be equal to 5 Tanks which are nothing but the 
old Dharanas or Puranas of 32 rati or 66 grains. 40 double 
Earshas, 80 single Karshas or 160 half Karshas of thePathans 
were equal to 200 copper Tanks of Akbar, which was equal in 
value to one silver Tanka. Thus the Pathan system was 
engrafted into that of the Great Mughal. 40 Dams or Paisas 
were equal to 280x40 grains =11,200 grains while 200 
Tanks were also equal to 66x200 = 11200, both of which 
figures represented the value of a silver Rupee or Tanka of 
Akbar. (E. Thomas.) 

But Elliot warns that the popular idea of Dam was 
different from the currency of the same name so important in 
the monetary system of Akbar : 

3] Dams=l Damri 

2 Damris=l Chaddain 
4 ,, =J Adhela 
25 Dams =8 , , = I Paisa 

60 Dama = 10 ,, =lTaka 

Thus the Behloli (Paisa) may be regarded as a remarkable 
contribution of Behlul Lodi, to the monetary system of 
India. It reconciled the old Hindu system with that of the 
Mahomedans, as subsidiary to the Tank (mixed pieces) as 
well as the Tanka (silver) . 

Messrs. Thomas and Elliot have not noted that this, 
apparently, is a copper table. The “ taka ’ ’ is not the silver 
“tanka” but “dam” and is equal to a double Paisa or Earsha. 

The Chaddam or Ohiddam was perhaps the smallest 
actual currency and the primary Dam to start with. It was 
perhaps merely an imaginary money of account like the 
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krantis, dantis or kakinis. We have seen many such parallels 
in the monetary history of India. Even to-day people say 
emphatically, “I shall not pay even a Ohiddam for this.*' 
The Damri, 1/16 of the Taka, was more frequently used in 
calculation and was consistent with the Hindu method, and 
equivalent to an anna in relation to the modern Rupee, a 
chattack in relation to a kottah or seer. The Dam as actual 
money was distinct from the money of mere calculation of the 
same name and was called by the general name Taka or 
“ money.” It is a fact that all money in India, irrespective 
of their weights or compositions, were and are still in certain 
provinces indifferently called “taka.” 

If the Taka is the Dam of Akbar, its weight is 240 grains 
or that of double Karshas and the Paisa or half a Dam is equal 
to 140 grains or 80 ratis or a Karshapana or Karsha of a 
copper. The “taka” is even now called “the double’’ or 
equal to two paishas in up-country. 

But Briggs says (see ante) 60 Jitals are equal to one 
Tanka (tola) of silver. Thus “ taka ” was also “ tankah ” and 
Jital was also “dam ’’ or Pice. 

Mr. E. Thomas is also finally satisfied that the Dam (or 
money of account of the Mughal financiers), is 1/40 and not 
1/20 of a Rupee. 

The coinage of Sckendar Lodi, Behlul’s son, is also remark- 
able. There was a departure made regarding the weight 
of money which was now raised to 4 Karshas and thus the ex- 
change between this new money (Sekendari) and the silver 
Tanka was now 20 : 1 and not 40 : 1 as between the Behloli and 
the silver Tanka in the former reign. 

But this departure did not make any radical alteration 
in the system introduced by Behlul who substituted the 
Behloli (1/40 of a Tanka) for the traditional Kani (1/64 of 
the Tanka). Sekendar merely made his Tanka 1/20 instead 
of 1/40 of the full- weight standard silver Tanka. Thus 
Sekendar retained decimal system but doubled the value of 
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the subsidiary coin and agreed with his father in bidding 
good bye to the quaternary system of 4 and 16. 

It may be said that “ this Sekendari tanka is found to 
have formed the connecting link between the Behloli and 
the Dam of Sher Shah.” (E. Thomas, p. 366.) 

This oft-mentioned Sekendari Tanka was a mixed piece 
with small silver content (6 to 8 grs.) and, of course, 
quite different from the pure silver Tanka initiated by 
Altamash on the imitation of the Sataraana or the Satarak- 
tika pieces of the Hindu tradition. 

Erom the still available coins of Sekendar it is found 
that they were approximately of the total weight of 140 
grains and 80 ratis, the weight of the Hindu Karshapanas 
and that their silver contents widely varied. 

The next great Pathan moneyist is the Afghan Sher Shah 
whose position stands in importance between that of Altamash 
and Akbar. 

Sher Shah substituted the simpler system of the single 
metal coins for the complicated billon system so widely 
and almost uniformly prevalent with his predecessors. “ The 
greatest reform made by Sher Shah was the abolition of 
billon coins, the value of which had to be determined by 
guessing at the amount of silver they contained and the 
substitution of pure copper.” (Imp. Gazetteer, IV.) 

His motive was to remove the possibility of fraudulent 
manipulation of the mixed coin to increase the revenue of 
the Government. The mixed system was particularly liable 
to deliberate depreciation through the reduction of the silver 
portion. Sher Shah’s gold and silver coins weighed near 
about 166 to 180 grains, and thus were much like the 
modern rupees and the Mohurs and the Tankas of the later 
Mahomedan and the early British period. His copper coins 
were about 320 grains and were therefore near about the 
double Karshapanas of the Hindus. 
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Sher Shah’s coins seem to he a little heavier than the 
standard ones of the Mahomedans. The average weight of 
his Tankas was 178 grains and not 175; his Dams were 323'6 ; 
his tolah was about 186 grains; and bis masha was about 15' 5 
grains. Such variations in the measures, not only of value 
but of space, etc., are almost normal with the Mahomedans. 

“ The ratio of gold to silver which was 8 to 1 in the early 
Mahomedan period, and had fallen to 7 to 1 after the conquest 
of the Deccan by Alauddin Muhammad, had now become 
9’4 to 1.” — Imy. Gazetteer, IV, p. 514. 

The exchange rate between gold and silver and copper 
in Sher Shah’s time was about 1 : 7 or 8 : 72'6. This indicates 
a higher value of silver than in Akbar’s time when the ratio 
was 1 : 9'5 and a lower value of copper than in the earlier 
period of Pathaus when the rate between copper and silver 
was about 1:64. 

It is remarkable that the value of silver had almost become 
double of what is stated in the Sukraniti of the Hindus. 

With Sher Shah the Pathan monetary system ended and 
the Mughal system permanently began. 

It may be necessary to pause here for a recapitulation of 
the Pathan monetary history of India, gathered from so many 
different sources. 

The Mahomedan conquerors brought with them their 
Deenars and Dirhems. But very early they adopted the mixed 
money of India — the Delhi-wallas — to supplement their 
original and imperial gold and silver currency. They also 
had to adopt the Indian legends, technique and weights 
through the force of circumstances. Of course the parallel 
system of native Indian coins of the independent and semi- 
independent provincial rulers continued in circulation. 

In the reign of Altamash the full-fledged Mahomedan 
unit was flrst started in India. His introduction of the 176- 
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grains gold and silver Tankas and his adoption of quaternary 
coins may be regarded as complete restoration of the Hindu 
system under the Mahomedans, which is implied by the very 
name of the Tanka. The great significance of Altamash’s 
Tanka is the fact that it not only connects the Hindu Satamana 
with the Mahomed an Dirhem but that it goes forward to link 
itself with the modern British Bupee. 

The Tanka became the system everywhere, of course, with 
slight modifications now and then ; and in every age, since 
that of Altamash, it has maintained its position as the chief 
money in India. The Rajput chiefs of Central India as well 
as the provincial Mahoraedan rulers of Bengal, whether 
during the Pathan regime or the subsequent Mughal period, 
continued to imitate it, and even now it rules the monetary 
destiny of India in the British as well as the native states. 

The next significant stage in the currency history of India 
is to be found in the step of Aiauddin Ebiliji to issue the I4i0* 
grain Tanka which was coined in large scale by Mahomed 
Tugblak. 

This new Tanka was distinguished from the full-value 
one by the name of Adhali or the half, though in reality they 
were neither half in weight nor in value, always, of their old 
namesake. When they were pure silver, as most of the 
Adhalis of Mahomed Tughlak were, apparently they could 
not be half in value. But the significance of this reduced 
Tanka is more in the fact that they exactly represented in 
weight the Hindu Karshapana of 80 ratis, than in anything 
else. It may be presumed that as in the case of Altamash 
so in that of either Aiauddin or Mahomed Tughlak there 
was a deliberate idea of assimilating the new currency to the 
old Hindu system. Not only the Tanka of the different types 
but also their subsidiary tokens — the Paisha, the Kani, the 
Dam, etc.,— indicate the attempts to reconcile the old and the 
new systems through the double process of counting by the 
help of ten as well as four. 
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But the most significant fact in the currency history of 
the Pathans, for which the “ mad Sultan” Mahomed Tughlak 
was responsible, is to be found in his conception of the brass 
tokens to act as the representative Tanka in its full intrinsic 
value. Perhaps this was the first instance of an attempt to 
introduce token money in India and it was long in advance 
of any such attempt in Europe. Mahomed Tughlak’s 
scheme failed not so much for any intrinsic demerit in the 
plan of reform itself but for its being far in advance of the 
time. 

The m(|netary history of Firuz Tughlak also is 
interesting for his attempts (1) to coin subsidiary money in 
accordance with both the decimal and the quaternary systems 
of subdivision, (2) to coin more portable coins of mixed copper 
and silver instead of either metal alone, and (3) to vary the 
quantity of the valuable metal in the coin to easily fit it in 
the system of the sub-division adopted. 

After Firuz Tughlak the Pathan currency history again 
became interesting in the reigns of the two Lodis — Behlul and 
Sikandar. What Altamasli did in respect of silver money Behlul 
achieved in respect of the copper money, Altamash’s Tanka 
became the standard monetary unit of the Mahomedan period 
and had connection with the Hindu Satamana. The Behloli 
of the Lodi Sultan similarly returned to the copper Karsha of 
which it was double in weight and gave the clue for the proper 
copper coinage to the subsequent rulers — Sher Shah and 
Akbar. This Paisa, Dam or Behloli was described by the 
author of the Ayini Akbari as equal to five Tanks each of 
which is a 32-rati silver coin or equal in weight to the 
old I’urana or Dharana of the Hindus. In this respect also 
the Behloli links the ancient Hindu system with the Maho- 
medan. Sikandar extended the Behloli method by issuing the 
double Dams and by limiting the composite issue of silver and 
copper to one single value instead of various values as in the 
time of his father Behlul Lodi. 
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The next great monetary reform in the Pa than history 
was brought about by tlie versatile genius of Sher Shah. He 
practically adopted the Tanka of Altamash. His real reform 
consists in his rejection of the mixed species and in the adop- 
tion of the single-metallic basis. Thus he gave the clue to 
the great Mughal about his coinage, Sher Shah’s gold and 
silver Tankas of 11 J mashas, his counting of 40 Dams as equal 
to a Tanka and his ratio between gold and silver, all are 
reflected more or less in Akbar’s system of coinage. Thus 
the Pathan money engrafted itself easily into the Mughal 
money. 

The currency of the Pathan period consisted of coins of 
gold, silver, copper and billon. This was a case with regard 
to the imperial, provincial and local native coins. The weights 
were mostly 175 grains, 140 grains, 50 grains and their sub- 
divisions. The methods of subdivisionary coins were either 
quaternary or decimal. There is a remarkable uniformity 
among the currencies of so many different authorities, situated 
so widely apart from each othcsr in respect of distance, poli- 
tical status and original tradition. This fact is in strange 
contrast with the prevalence of some three hundred or more 
varieties of the standard Rupee in the early British period. 
This shows the integrity of the Mahomedan empire at its rise 
and early progress, inspite of temporary disintegration now and 
then, in contrast with the permanent disruption of the imperial 
authority and decentralisation of the political powers in the 
country, in the declining time of the Mahomedan period and 
in the early and unconsolidated British empire. This feature 
of the Pathan currency can be explained by the fact that 
the Mahomedans very prudently adapted their currency to 
the indigenous system. This Hindu-Moslem system was 
not only naturally accepted by the provincial Mahomedan 
rulers in their semi-independent territories but also by the 
tributary native Indian princes and their independent 
compeers. 
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II. The Mughal Coins. 

Baber was the founder of the Mughal dynasty in India. 
But long before his time the Mughals had made incursions 
into the country. So their coins had been brought and cir- 
culated in the country as an intermixture with the I’athan 
types. As early as the reign of Alauddin Khiliji, Mughal 
copper coins with Devanagri letters on the margin came into 
circulation in India. 

Of course Baber coined his own money in India to cele- 
brate his assumption of authority. The Baberis or the silver 
coins of Baber weighed about 7l grains or 1 misqual (dO ratia) 
in imitation of the Shah Rukhi indigenous Mughal coins, and 
exchangeable at the rate of 2^ per Rupee. (Thomas, p. 381.) 
Humayun continued to coin the same money and additional 
gold money of small weights (8, 10, 13 grains). 

Unauthorised or permissible tokens of the royal money 
were coined in several subordinate areas without the mention 
of the name of the Sultans on them. They were generally 
about IdO grains of copper in weight and thus continued the 
tradition of the Hindu Karshapana, and were exchangeable 
at the rate of “ 80 to the old tankah, 4 to the modified 
Sikundari and 32 to the foreign Babari and Shah-Rukhi.” 

— Thomas, p. 384. 

The genius of Akbar, the great Mughal, has left an in- 
delible mark on the Mughal system of the government in all 
its various branches. Along with his revenue, military and 
administrative organisations, the monetary system of the 
empire was placed on a scientific basis with great care and 
ability and in this respect his position may be considered 
along with that of Altamash, Mahomed Tughlak or Sher 
Shah. “ Akbar modelled his coinage on that of Sher rhah...” 

— Whitehead. 


4 
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Akbar’s gold coins vreighed mostly betwtien 160 and 170 
grains, and his silver coins, 178‘26 grains. His copper Dam 
like that of Sher Shah, 323 grains. (Wright, XV.) 

In Akbar’s time 26 varieties of gold coins — from the 
S’hansah weighing about 101 tolas to the Zarah weighing 
only about 1/3 of a mashah or 3 grains — were minted. Of 
these the Lali-Jalali or the double Mohur of 22 mashas and 
the.Mana of three mashas were frequently mentioned, and the 
round Mohur of 11 mashas or near about 1 tolah was the most 
extensively prevalent form of currency. 

Jehangir’s coins of gold and silver were adorned with 
poetic couplets on them. He coined some coins of different 
weights, possibly to commemorate his reign but on the whole 
continued the system of Akbar. There was not much mint- 
ing activity in the reign of Shajehan — -the system of Akbar 
continued during the rest of the Mughal period. Perhaps 
Akbar’s coins were coined by them, so no gold coins of 
Shajehan or Aurangzeb (of Agra and Akbarabad) are found 
to be extant by the Numismatists. (Wright.) 

“ Marsden has several gold coins weighing as much as 
168 grains... correspond with round Mohur whose full issue 
weight would have been... 170’5 grains... there are pieces. ..of 
187'6 grains.’’ —Thomas^ p. 420. 

“ We find coins of Akbar’s reign dug up in various places, 
and some weighing from 170 to 175 grains.” (Prinsep’s 
Essays, Useful Tables, 20.) 

The smaller gold coin units like the round Mohurs had 
their subdivisionary pieces formed commonly on the qua- 
ternary (but rarely on the decimal principle) such as 1/2, 1/4, 
1/5, 1/b, 1/J.6, 1/32. 

The Zara may be taken as the smallest gold piece, 1/3 in 
weight of a masha, and S’hansah weighing about 101 tolas^ 
as the largest. The Imperial mint usually coined only three 
varieties — the Lali-Jalali=2 round Mohurs or 22 mashas, the 
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Dhan=ll mashas, and tho Mana*=3 mashas. The round 
Mohurs, approximately 11 mashas, was the current gold 
coin. (Ayini Akbari.) 

The silver coins were of nine varieties — the Rupee of 
Sher Shah or Jalali of Akbar, the Darba=^, OharnssJ, the 
Pandan =: the Dasa = the Kala = A, and the Siki = A- 
of the Jalali or the Rupee. 

“ The rupee is round and weighs 11| mashas... introduced 
in the time of Shir Shah... perfected during the reign... 
Although the market price is sometimes more or less than 
40 Dams, yet this value... is set upon it in payment of wages.” 

“ The D)\m weighs...! tola, 8 mashas and 7 Surkhs; it 
is the fortieth part of the rupee. At first the coin was called 
Paisha.” 

“ For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into 
26 parts, each of which is called a Jital. This imaginary 
division is only used by accountants.” (Ayini Akbari.) 

The copper coins were : 

1. The Dam =1 tola 8 mashas and 7 Surkhs or ratis = lo of a rupee 
or 323'6 grs. (Uati=l 'OA grs.). 

2. The Adhclah = ^ dam. 

3. The Paulah=| dam. 

4. The Damri=j^ ,, 

“ Mercantile affairs of the country were mostly conducted 
in round Mohurs.” (Ayini Akbari.) 

The copper coins were widely prevalent and most con- 
venient medium in the cheap Mughal India. They ranged 
in value from ~ Rupee (a Dam) to Damri of f dam. The 
land revenue was calculated in dams as the most familiar 
money to the poor cultivators in the rural area. But they 
were token and not standard money. 

The Mohurs were of various weights and names. But 
their standard weight seems to be a little less than 1 tola or 
11 masha, and value in silver about 9 Rupees, and in copper 
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about 360 Dams. Rupees were of three varieties — the Jalali 
and the Akbar Shahi of two sorts. These varied in weight 
but were near about 11^ mashas. Their values ranged between 
40 to 38 Dams. The silver coins ranged in their varieties 
from the Rupee of ll-Jf mashas to the Kala of of a Rupee. 
There was an additional variety, the sukhi or of a rupee. 
It falls outside the ordinary quaternary method of subdivision 
but had efficacy as equal to a double Dam and as bringing 
the quaternary to the decimal system of calculation. 

Thus in Akbar’s time the medium of exchange was 
composed of gold Mohurs, silver Rupees and copper Dams 
and their subdivisionary parts. There were 26 varieties of 
gold coins, 9 varieties of silver coins and at least 4 varieties 
of copper coins. 

The coins were struck in the different parts of the empire, 
and on the authority of Ayini Akbari we learn that in Akbar’s 
reign “ gold coins were struck at Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bengal 
and Kabul ; and silver and copper coins were coined in those 
and many other places.” 

Akbar’s gold and silver coinage was modelled on that 
of Sher Shah and continued to be the model throughout the 
whole of the Mughal period and up to the present day in 
the British period. But his copper coinage may be traced 
further hack, in origin, to Behlul Lodi’s Dam. Of course 
its immediate prototype could be found in the Dam of 
the famous founder of the Suri dynasty. (Whitehead.) 

The Ilahi coins of Akbar, which were initiated in the 
thirteenth year of his reign, were remarkable as inaugurat- 
ing a new era in the Mahomedan coinage of India. The new 
creed of the great Mughal — " Akbar Jalla Jallali ” (God is 
most great, eminent in his glory) was inscribed on them. 
Some more coins of Akbar were decorated with designs taken 
from life such as duck, hawk, etc., or like the deities of the 
Hindu mythology like Ram, Sita. The Ilahi coins are also 
remarkable for their fine workmanship. (Whitehead.)^ 
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Here an important question arises for discussion. What 
was the standard of value in Akbar’s time or for the matter of 
that in the Mahomedan period — gold, silver or copper or any 
two or all of the three metals ? 

Mr. Moreland in his “ India at the Death of Akbar ” 
seems rather uninclined to allow that gold was one of the 
standards of value. He thinks that copper and silver might 
have been the two independent standards. He also thinks that 
gold coins were rarely in circulation. But the Ayini Akbari 
expressly records that the “ mercantile affairs of the country 
were mostly conducted by the round mohurs.” 

— Ayini Akbari, p. 17. 

“ By means of gold, man carries out noble plan 

Gold has many valuable qualities... its component parts are 
nearly equal in weight... Nor can any of the four elements 
injure it. ..retains for ages its appearance... whereby gold is 
distinguished from the other metals... Among its epithets I 
may mention “the guardian of justice;” “the universal 
adjuster;” — and “indeed the adjustment of things depends 
on gold, and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it 
justice God has allowed silver and brass to come into use...” 

As against the view so definitely expressed in the Ayini 
Akbari, a high authority on the Indian Numismatics, 
Mr. Edward Thomas, holds that the “ dam was understood to 
form the unit or standard in all exchanges.” 

“ To show how completely the dam was understood to 
form the standard of the unit in all exchanges, it may be 
noticed, that, practically, the dam was the ready money 
of prince and peasant. Abul Eazl relates that a crore of 
dams were kept ready for gifts, etc., within the palace 
“every thousand of which was kept in bags.” (The Pathan 
Kings of Delhi, p. 421, F. note.) 

But apart from the valuable, almost conclusive, evidence 
quoted above from the Ayini Akbari, the case for gold may be 
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judged on its own merit. The Mohur seems to be the generic 
name of all kinds of gold coins in the Maboraedan period, and 
of the twenty six varieties of Mohurs struck in the reign of 
Akbar, the widely current ones were the round Mohurs, the 
Dhana and the Mana, and perhaps also the Lali Jalali or the 
Double round Mohurs, Of these the first two varieties con- 
tained only about 11 mashas of gold (Rs. 9 or 360 Dams). 
The third variety the Mana, contained only three mashas of 
gold (Rs. 2-8-0 or 100 Dams). — Thomas, p 426. 

The last-mentioned piece might have been too small a 
piece for convenience of transactions, hut the other coins were 
undoubtedly very convenient, for any transaction involving 
considerable value or distance, because of their comparative 
lightness, particularly in those days of hazardous and trouble- 
some communication between the different parts of the vast 
empire. 

The unique suitability of gold — from its high value in 
small bulk, lasting freshness, minute divisibility, easy mallea- 
bility, intrinsic attractiveness, etc.— to serve as the basis of 
the medium of exchange is well known. For these qualities, 
in course of the long evolution, it has come to be accepted by 
modern times as the standard money par excellence. The 
virtues of gold were not unknown to the Mahomedans, and 
the author of the Ayini is all praise for the “ sacred ’ ’ metal, 
which he definitely enjoins “as the universal adjuster” of 
values, in which function to assist, brass and silver have come 
into existence. 

“For many years gold and silver coins were struck 
in pure metals of equal weights.’* (Imperial Gazetteer, IV, 
p. 613.) 

As early as the reign of Altamash gold was coined as 
standard and current money along with silver. Numerous 
instances may be quoted from the history of the Mahomedan 
period to show that gold was extensively used as medium of 
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exchange in ordinary transactions as well as payment of 
revenues and tributes. So it can hardly be imagined that by 
some mysterious retrogressive move the gold money in the en- 
lightened regime of the Great Moghul in India was relegated to 
the backward position of uncurrent and subsidiary money. The 
subsequent coinage and use of gold as standard money record- 
ed by the early Bricish writers on the Indian currency system 
surely indicate against the view that not gold but copper was 
the standard of value at the time of Akbar. Neither is there 
any record to show when gold was rehabilitated in its superior 
position in which the early British in India undoubtedly 
found it. 

Even to-day in Bengal, and possibly in other parts of 
India also, the Akbari Mohurs are prized as money par excel- 
lence and auspicious. 

Tavernier says gold and silver were money in India and 
coined by the royal mints in Aurangzeb’s time. Transactions 
could be made in gold or in silver. 

“ Before (the British period) the money of India consisted 
of both gold and silver ... since the time of Akbar ... the units 
of currency had been the gold mohur and the silver rupee. 
Both coins ... 176 grains Troy ... the mohur and the rupee 
bore a fixed ratio ... as a consequence of being fixed to the 
same thing ... the mohur and the rupee, circulated at a fixed 
ratio ... In the Southern India ... silver was quite unknown. 
The Pagoda, the gold coin of the ancient Hindu kings, 
was the standard of value and the medium of exchange, 
and continued to be so till the time of the B. I. Company ” 

— Amhedkar, Problem of the Rupee, pp. 3-4. 

“ A variety of gold coins were current during the period 
... the gold mohur of Bengal ... and the gold rupee, half 
rupee and quarter rupee ... The E. I. Company tried to main- 
tain gold and silver in circulation at a fixed rate ... Up to 
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the end of the eighteenth century the gold coins circulated 
freely.” — The Imp. Gazetteer, IV. 

“They classified the jewels ... Rifles ... first class ... not 
less than 1000 mohurs in value.” — Ayini Akbari, p. 15. 

“The currency of Southern India was gold which was ... 
the chief circulated medium ... the standard coin ... Varahu 
or Hun ... in European writings. Pagoda ... equal to 3| of 
Akbar’s rupees ... a smaller gold coin ... Eanam and subsi- 
diary coins of silver and copper were in circulation.” 

— Moreland, p. 54i. 

Akbar, who coined twenty-six varieties of Mohurs and 
made scientific arrangements for refining the metal and 
elaborate regulations for its minting and for maintaining the 
ratio of coined silver and copper with gold, can hardly be 
expected to have abandoned the gold standard in favour of the 
baser metals, silver and copper. During the disruption of the 
empire gold coins were current in northern india, and parti- 
cularly the gold Huns in Southern India, held its position as 
the standard money. The Hun was extensively coined by the 
Mahrattas, and the early British authorities accepted it as 
money of unlimited legal tender, Not only at the end of the 
eighteenth century gold coins circulated freely, as is mentioned 
in the official Gazetteer of the British administration, but 
from the same authority it is conclusively proved that 
gold was accepted along with silver as standard of value in 
India by the East India Company which coined gold rupee, 
half rupee and quarter rupee under the regulation of 
1818 . 

It may be pertinent to put a question to Mr. Moreland 
who thinks that “ the coins in regular use were silver and 
copper ’ ’ and not gold in Akbar’s India, when gold money 
came lo be regarded as standard of value ? 
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It is necessary here to quote Mr. Moreland more exten- 
sively : 

“ The copper coins were not as now tokens, but, like the 
silver, circulated at the value of the metal they contained, and 
consequently there were two independent standards (or three 
if we include gold), the rates of exchange between which 
might vary from time to time or place to place.” 

— Moreland, Akhar, p. 65. 

“ The land revenue was paid mainly in silver... remitted 
to the Moghal court in the same form. ..The entire revenue 
of Bengal is given in the Ayini Akbari as close on 160 lakhs 
of rupees.” — Moreland, Aurangzeb, p. 180. 

“...gold and copper... circulated as currency on the basis 
of their value as commodities ” — p. 182. 

“ The official rate of Akbar’s time was 4 j 0 dam, that is 50 
Gujrat pice, for a rupee, equivalent to 32 pice for a Mahmudi.” 

Moreland, Aurangzeb, p. 183, 

Juma-dami was estimated in Dams but Nasils were given 
in Rupees. Hasil Kamil is translated as standard revenue 
and Basil sunwat or Amali as “ Current revenue,” It is 
clear from the Ayini that the actual assessment of revenue 
was made in copper, not silver, though the sum assessed 
was payable in either metal. (Moreland.) 

“ Tlie coins in regular use were silver and copper. Gold, 
coins were also struck, but most of the twenty-six denomina- 
tions may be described as “fancy” and three which were 
struck regularly were rarely found in circulation, being too 
large for transactions, and being sought mainly to be 
hoarded.” (Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, p. 64.) 

As has already been said historical evidence contra-' 
diets Mr, Moreland’s idea that gold money was rarely in dit- 
oulation. It was extensively in circulation before, in, and afteif" 

6 
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Akbar’s time. Retail transactions in small values were of course 
conducted through the mediation of the less valuable money 
of copper and silver, as in the present day in India as well as 
other countries, but all transactions involving big values were 
more conveniently managed by the help of gold. The subsidiary 
gold coins were struck with a purpose and that purpose was 
not to serve hoarding. The quarter Mohur was not of such 
a high value as to be unfit to be used in retail transactions 
and the Zara, which was one-third of a masha in weight was 
certainly suitable for small transactions. In the subsequent 
period the currency of the gold stars in the Deccan surely 
indicates the possibility of the useful prevalence of the Zara 
in Akbar’s time. 

A great point is made, by certain writers, of the fact I hat 
the Dam was utilised in computing the land revenue of Akbar, 
in favour of the contention that copper and not gold was the 
standard of value in his time. At present in India all 
revenue is computed in rupee and the budget is calculated in 
Rupee, but not the Rupee but the pound sterling is the standard 
of value in India, Again payment of revenue was made in 
kind in the Mahomedan period and in Akbar’s time the 
money commutation was brought into practice. For the 
ryots who had to pay small money-value of their revenue in 
kind it was convenient as well as simple to be assessed in Dam, 
and as the Zemindars were nothing but the farmers of 
revenue they were consistently assessed in Dams rather than 
in Mohurs or Rupees. 

It is quite possible that no present-day distinction could 
be made between the standard gold money and the token 
silver or copper money in that period, but all the three ran 
pari passu with equal status. But even then gold was 
regarded as money par excellence, and was full legal tender 
and readily acceptable, and therefore extensively current in the 
country. There is no evidence to the contrary but rather 
enough to support this view. According to the Imperial 
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Gazetteer the silver and copper coins were regarded as “subsi- 
diary ” in India in the 18th century. (IV, p. 576.) 

It is possible that there may have been a confused idea 
about “ Standard money ” in the minds of some of the earlier 
writers. But it is inexplicable why Mr. Moreland, who has 
surely a clear idea of what is meant by standard of value 
in modern times, thinks that chiefly copper was the standard 
of value in Akbar’s time, and that gold was probably token 
money. 

In view of the opinion expressed by him, however, it may 
not be altogether irrelevant here to discuss the accepted mean 
ing of the term “ Standard money ” or “ Standard of value.” 

“ In comparing values of different commodities, recourse 
is generally had to the expression of the value of each in 
terms of some one commodity chosen as a “ Standard of refer- 
ence.” This one commodity serves as a value measure, the 
value of any commodity being expressed by stating the 
quantity of “ the standard ” whose value is equal to that of 
some definite amount of the particular commodity... This 
reference of all values to one standard is specially convenient 
...It is very obvious that the stability of value is a highly 
desirable quality in the standard.” 

— Dictionary of P. Economy, III, p. 109. 

“ Standard of value has reference... to the choice of a 
material which shall be available as a medium of exchange 
and shall provide a fixed and unchangeable standard for 
contracts extending over long periods of time. It is by no 
means a matter of necessity that the medium of exchange 
should be this standard of value, though it is a matter of 
convenience that it should be so.” 

—Dictionary of P. Economy, III, p. 697. 

“ A distinction must be made between standard money, 
money of account and current money. The standard money 
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may be gold, the money of account may be silver, and the 

current medium of exchange may be paper, I he standard 

money may be that to whose value the value of other kinds 

of money is referred for determination, but it may not be 

coined. The money of account is that in which prices are 

usually expressed, and the current money is that in which 

actual payment is made. In England the standard is the 

gold sovereign... Accounts are sometimes reckoned in guineas... 

while money actually used in payment may be either gold, 

silver or paper.” j.. , ,, 

^ ^ — Kinley, Money. 

“In its first form money is simply any commodity esteem- 
ed by all persons... which every person desires to have by 
him.., in order that he may have the means of procuring 
necessaries of life at any time, ..one article may be selected 
as money jyar excellence... This article will then begin to be 
issued as a measure of value... so that all exchanges will most 
readily be calculated and adjusted by comparison of the 
money value of the things exchanged.” Jevons p 46 

But gold was not only the standard money but it was also 
one of the current moneys in the Mahomedan period as well 
as in the time of Akbar. Ambedkar writes in his Problem 
of the RupcCt “ Before the British period the money of India 
consisted of both gold and silver. Under the Hindu emperors, 
the emphasis was laid on gold while under the Mahomedans 
silver formed a large part of the circulating medium. Since 
the time of Akbar.. .the units of currency had been the gold 
mohur and the silver rupee... In Southern India silver was 
quite unknown... The pagoda, a gold coin, vras the standard of 
value. ..and continued till the time of the E. I. Company.” 
— rpp. 3 and 4. 

The revenue of Akbar was represented in copper, it may 
be, for the reason, as has already been said, that it had to be 
collected in small values. It might have been the convenient 
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money of account. But for that reason to call it the standard 
money is not justifiable. The cheapness of the period might 
have made copper the current money in the rural areas and 
in towns also in cases of small payments and so “ bags of 
copper ” might have been always kept in readiness in the 
royal treasury but from that it can hardly be concluded that 
copper was the only standard of value. 


1. 

Wheat 

Prior List of Akh(ir*s Time. 

1 Maund 

12 Dams 

2, 

Rice 

... } ) ... 

20 

e3. 

Pulses 

... t t ... 

18 .. 

4. 

White sugar 

. • • ) ) ... 

128 

5. 

Ghi 

• • • } ) ... 

105 ,, 

(•). 

Sesamum oil 

... ) ; ... 

80 ,, 

7. 

Salt 

••• i; 

16 ,, 


(Akbar’s man (maund) =>40 sirs = weight of 30 dams = 388, 
276 grains- ••about -} a hundred-weight.) 

Cost of Labour, 

1. Brick-layers ... 1 day... 7 to 4 Dams 

2. Carpenters ... ,, ... 7 to 2 ,, 

3. Ordinary labourers ... ,, ... 2 ,, 

-^Thomas, Pathan Kings, pp. 429-30. 

As much has been made of Akbar’s revenue being 
computed in Dams, to prove that copper was the standard 
money, it may be mentioned here that Abul Fazl estimates 
the revenue in Dams (6’68 Arbs, arbuds or 100 crores). 
Nizamuddin Ahmed (in 1593 A.D.) returns it in 640 krores 
of Tanka Muradi (Sikandari or 1/20 of silver Tanka) or 32 
krores silver Tanka. (Thomas.) 

“ Up to the end of the eighteenth century gold coins 
circulated freely, and a large portion of the revenues was paid 
in gold. ..In Madras, down to 1818, the currency was based 
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upon the gold pagoda, inherited from the Hindu rulers of 
Southern India.” (Imp. Gaz., IV, p. 516.) 

Thus it seems that the Mahomedans did not invariably 
compute their revenues in copper but in silver also. It may 
also be suggested that the Dam as the cheapest and so most 
widely current money was the best to be recognised as the 
commutation for payments in kinds which was historically 
the prevalent form of revenue before Todar Mall’s settlement. 
Rupee is now the prevalent form of paying revenue in British 
India but it is not the standard of value. The cowrie was the 
prevalent form of money-payment in the mediaeval and even 
in the early British Bengal. Was cowrie the standard of 
value ? 

The system of Akbar, which in itself was a direct 
continuation of the reformed currency of Sher Shah, continued 
with slight modifications and additions throughout the 
whole of the Mahomedan period. 

“ The compositions of the rupee did not vary. ..it contain- 
ed about 176 grains. ..Jahangir coined a rupee heavier by 
20 grains... ” (Moreland, Erom Akbar to Auranzeb, p. 329.) 

“ The coins of the Mughal empire were struck in gold, 
silver and copper.. .Sher Shah initiated currency reforms. It 
is from his reign that we must date the introduction of the gold 
mohur and silver rupee in the form and size they maintain 
throughout the Mughal dynasty and to the present day.” 

— Whitehead. 

" V 

Of course, the field for the circulation of money expanded 
with the growing progress of time and more coinage was 
required. 

It appears that Jehangir struck only gold and silver coins 
and not copper ones. Possibly tbe reason for this was in 
the fact that the abundant copper issues of Sher Shah and 
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Akbar were still sufficient to do the minor monetary works in 
the markets for three or four generations. After Akhar, 
Aurangzeb, and then Shah Alam II, seemed to have found the 
urgency of extensively coining copper again. (Whitehead.) 

Jehangir’s coins were remarkable for their excellence of 
workmanship and variety. A few of them were heavier than 
the coin ordinarily in circulation which were about 176 grains 
in weiglit. Five-, ten- or 100- and 200-Mohur pieces were 
struck as extraordinary issues. Gold and ■ silver coins with 
poetical epigrams, Avith the name of the beautiful Nurjehan 
or with Zodiacal signs, were some of the interesting varieties 
of Jehangir’s coins. 

After Jehangir, Shah Jehan also issued certain varieties 
of gold and silver coins. Of these his little Nissans (largesse 
money) were very abundant. 

“The monetary issues of Aurangzeb are monotonous in 
character,” There was made alteration in the legend, the 
“ Kalima,” which was a common feature of all Mahomedan 
coins. The short-lived rulers of the Mughal dynasty after 
Aurangzeb could not show any originality or novelty in their 
coinage. The empire was disrupting and the currency was- 
Lbeing decentralised and authorities other than the Mughals 
began to coin their own different moneys, and by the time of 
the establishment of the British regime numismatists, as well 
as economists, administrators as well as the general public, 
were bewildered by the currency of three hundred, according 
to some 700, varieties of rupees. 

One remarkable fact however requires repetition, that 
itispite of all these differences the monetary current continued 
in the level initiated by Altamash on the model of the Hindu 
Satamana, reformed by Sher Shah, and improved by Akbar, 
and it still continues in the same way, near about the 176 
grs. of weight in silver, and in gold also so long as gold was 
coined in India. 
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In Aurangzeb’s time not less than seventy mints were 
engaged in the different parts of the Mughal empire. In 
addition to these the independent and the semi-independent 
states had their own organisations for coining money. Daring 
the declining period of the Mahomedan rule the provincial 
satraps became more or less independent of the central 
authority, and along with the assumption of the other insignia 
of royalty they began to coin money in their own names and 
in their own mints. 

“ Tn the early days of the Mahomedan rule coins appear 
to have been chiefly struck at Delhi. ..as independent states 
arose.., the kings of these struck coins at one or more cities . 
Slier Shah set numerous mints. ..In Aurangzeb’s reign coins 
were issued from about seventy mints and the total number 
of places at which Mughal coins were struck in the whole 
period from Akbar to Bahadur III, is about 200. In the 
latter period however many of the mints belonged practically 
to independent viceroys or to the Mahratta and other states, 
In the local mints the coinage was gradually debased ..until 
the whole country was filled with a bewildering collection of 
rupees of different values. ” 


— Imp. Gazetteer, IV, p. 514, 
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PE^ATIMALAKSANAM • 

BY 

JiTBNDRA Nath Banbrjea, M.A. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The Indian artists, like the artists of other countries,’ 
followed from a very early time some definite canons of propor- 
tion in the carving of images. The Purdrias, Tantras, Agamas 
and 3ilpaB$tras contain these details which were worked out by 
the sculptors. It is very difficult to determine the exact date of 
many of these texts; it is probable, however, that the Silpaiastras 
in general were compiled at a comparatively late period, though 
a very considerable portion of the materials they contain is 
much earlier in point of date than the age of their compilation. 
Of these texts on iconometry, a section of the chapter 57 


* The original of this text which is being edited here is in the collection of the Dar- 
bar Library of Nepal. A copy of it was secured sometime ago by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A., 
D.ds.Leitres, of the Calcutta University, who has kindly allowed me to edit it. It will be 
of interest to note here that this text was not only rendered in Tibetan and had, thus, found 
its place in the ‘ Ton/ur,* Tib. b^Tangyuc, literally “ The translated doctrine,” but was 
also translated into Chinese. The Chinese translation was brought by Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
M.A., D.Litt., of the Calcutta University from China and is now with Dr. Bagchi. 
I am indebted to the latter for his kindly comparing for me the Sanskrit original with 
its Chinese and Tibetan versions. 

1 Mr. W. W. Hyde in his Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art writes 
(p. 67) ** The doctrine of human proportions is very ancient, originating in Egyptian Art." 
From Mr. Jean C apart we learn (c/. Egyptian Art, p. 156) that the first canon employed by 
the Egyptians in the time of the Ancient Empire, ^divides an erect human figure over 18 
squares, the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but at the top of the brow, 
thus leaving the dome of the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which 
the Egyptian monuments display in such great variety. The knee falls over the 6th 
square, the upper part of the legs over the 9th, the shoulders over thi IGth, the nose 
over the 17th. The head which occupies two squares, is thus ^th of the rest of the body. 
Under the same system, the sitting figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
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of Varahamihira’s Brhatsathhitd (MM. S. Dvivedi’s edition— 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Series) is extremely interesting ; as 
in dealing with the various measurements of the different 
parts of images, the author refers to previous writers on the 
subject such as Nagnajit * and Va^istha. Bhatta Utpala, while 
commenting on his work, actually quotes from these writers, 
most of whose works have, up till now, been lost to us. Vara- 
hamihira flourished in the middle of the 6th century A. D. or 
somewhat earlier ; and the authors mentioned by him evidently 
wrote some time before that date. It is probable that iconologi- 
cal and other Silpa works in general were composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era when there was a great impetus 
to image-making due to the systematic development of the 
doctrine of hhakti, the growth of sectarianism in religion and 
other causes. 


Lepshis sought for the basis of these canons in the length of the foot, Wilkinson in the height 
of the foot; C. Blane claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.’ It will be 
of interest to note in this connection that the width of the middle digit of the mediiis was 
sometimes regarded as the unit of measurement by the Indian artists. Mr. Hyde very 
properly remarks (op. cit., p. 68) that the greatest artists — architects, painters, and sculptors 
of all times have taught and practised the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, 
e.g,t the proportion of the height of the head or the length of the foot to the whole body, 
or the length of the parts of the head or body to other parts. In modern times, we have 
only to mention such names as those of da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In 
Greek days there were many artists who formulated such canons of proportions. Greek 
sculptors followed ratios of proportions so closely that we have statues of various schools 
which are distinguished by fixed proportions of parts, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, 
Polykleitan, Argive*Sikyonian or Lysippan, etc. Some of these schools used the foot as 
the common measure, while others used the palm, finger op other member. *'An oft-quoted 
saying of Polyclitus is to this effect * Successful attainment in art is the result of minute 

accuracy in a multitude of arithmetical proportions ' Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in a work called ' The Canon/ but also having taught in that treatise all 
the proportions of the body, he carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise, The Canon ” (B. A. Gardner, Six Greek 
Sculptors t pp. 118 and 120). 

S This author was at one time a recognised authority on Indian fine arts especially 
painting. He was regarded as one of the three art teachers, the other two being, ViiSvakarma 
and Prahlada. Laufer, in his edition of CitraAak^at^, says that Nagnajit was an old artist 
who portrayed figures of gods and was probably regarded as an incarnation of Vifivakarman. 
Id fact, as the same German author informs us, the first chapter of the treatise edited by 
him ie designated as the Citralahfaxta of Nagnajit {Nagnajitcitralak^ai^a or Nagnavrata). 
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But texts bearing iconometrical rules though apparently 
general in their application, that have so far been noticed and 
some edited by scholars,® are mostly in connection with images 
of the Brahmanical divinities. Information about the icons of 
various Buddhas, Buddhasaktis and Bodhisattvas (both male 
and female) are collected in the SadbanamUa of the Vajrayana 
literature, mostly compiled in Tibet and Nepal. But those 
which have so far been edited are mostly iconographic in charac- 
ter * ; very few of them, if any, contain any detailed reference to 
the various measurements of the different bodily parts of these 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. So, any text which deals with the 
iconometry of these types of images, is certainly of unique 
interest for the purpose of studying Buddhist iconography. 

Ill the introduction to his edition of Gitralaksana/ Dr. 
Laufer refers to the fact that in Tanjur under the title ‘ the art 
of representation’ (Darstellende Kunste) are included the follow- 
ing four works, viz., (1) Da^atalanyagrodhaparimandala huddha- 
pratimSlak^ananama, (2) Sarhbuddhahhasita pratiinalak§at}a- 
vivarananama, (3) GUralak^anam, (4) Pratimdmanalakfamnama, 
all of which were translated into Tibetan from Sanskrit. He 
further remarks that the Sanskrit originals of these texts are 
in all probability lost to us. Mr. Phanindra Nath Bose, however, 
writes * that among the manuscripts (Sanskrit ?) which were 


^ For disquisitions on the measurements of Indian images mostly Brahmanical in 
character), the reader is referred to, Hadaway, ‘ On Some Indian i^ilpaSastras, in Ost- 
Aaiatische ZeiUchnfl, 1914; T. A. G. Rao, Tdlamdna or Iconometry, Mem, Arch, Surv. of 
India, No. 3; Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. T, Part IF, Appendix B. 

* M. A. Foucher, Iconographie Bouddhique. B. T. Bhattacharya, Sddhanamdld^ 
Vols. I and II, Qaekwar Oriental Series ; Buddhist Iconography, 

^ B. Laufer, Das Citralak^ana, Introduction, pp. 1-2. 

^ P. Bose, Pratimdmdnalak^anam, Introduction, p ii. It is evident that due to an 
oversight, the author puts down here that he is editing the text of Pratirndlakfana ; he correct- 
ly designates the text in the other parts of his edition, as Pratimd‘mdnaAakw<^^> This text 
is, according to him, described in the Tibetan version in two ways viz., (1) Pralimd-mdna- 
lakqanam by the sage Atreya, and (2) Atreya-tilaka ; while the Sanskrit original suggests 
three different names, viz., (t) Deoilaksanans, (ii) Atreyalak§a aih and (m) Afreyatilaka (P. 
Bose, op. cit., Introduction, p. v). But, it may be observed here that Devilak^anaM can 
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presented to the Vi^vabharati Library by the Nepal Durbar, 
were found the first three of the four mentioned above ; he 
chose to edit Pratimalak^anath {Pratimarndnalaksanath) with its 
Tib(5tan version, promising at the same time that the two other 
Silpa MSS. would also be edited by him in due course. 

The text which is being edited here may not be exactly 
the same as the second in Laufer’s list mentioned above. In 
its colophon, it is described as SamyakSamhuddhahhasita 
[ Buddha] *Pratimaia&sana»^ whereas in the Tibetan list, the 
name is slightly different. There were evidently two manuscripts, 
one a commentary on the other, as we know from Dr. Cecil 
Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 200) in 
the Cambridge University. Nos. Ill and IV under Add. 1706 
(about which Bendall remarks “ A collection of palm-leaf frag- 
ments and volumes of works chiefly on ritual, the construction 
of images, etc.) in that Catalogue’’ are described in their 
colophons as SamyakSambuddhabhasitabuddhapratimdlaksanam 
and SaihbuddhabhoiitapratimMaksanavivarana, respectively. Dr. 
Bendall informs us that the latter is a commentary on the former. 
The Visvabharati MSS. as referred to by Mr. P. Bose is probab- 
ly another copy of the same commentary as is the case with 
that which found place in the bsTangyur. It may be noted, 
however, that there is no mention of this text either in Dr. B. 
L Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal or in MM. 
H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal. Another interesting point to be taken notice 
of in connection with this text is that it has been elaborately 


on no account be described as standing for one of the names of this text ; for it appears from 
another manuscript copy of the same text in the possession of Dr. P. G. Bagchi in this 
manner : iti devilaksanaM astaf&lafk, which can only mean that the devi icons are specified 
by eight t&la measurement; again, the section on o§^at&la in Mr. Bose’s text contains this 
distinct reference to the affatSia measurement of the goddesses^dtrghaife cd^tamukhaM 
kurydt devtndfk lak^ana'hh hudhaik (88). 

7 lam indebted to Dr. P. C. Bagchi for his drawing my attention to it. He has also 
kindly helped me with a copy of the pages of the unpublished text called Kriydsamuecaya, 
in a section of which our text has been elaborately commented on. 
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commented on by the author of the treatise called KriyasQtnuc- 
caya, an elaborate work on Buddhist rituals, in its pages 18Gb- 
189b (the work is unpublished). 

A few more words about the general features of this -short 
text will not be out of place here. It begins with a salutation 
to Buddha ; then partially imitating the manner of the much 
earlier Buddhist sutra works, it introduces Buddha himself as the 
expounder of the details about his own image to his chief intei- 
locutor, Sftriputra ; and the other characteristic feature of sutra 
writings, viz., the words, evaih mayd irutarn, in the beginning, 
though absent in our copy, is present in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity original.* No mention, however, is made either of the 
author or its date of composition. Another peculiarity of the 
earlier sutras is imitated ; there are a few lines of prose in its 
beginning, by way of introducing the subject and then the 
gdtha portion of the text begins. There is some doubt as to the 
exact spot where the prose portion ends and verse commences ; 
but on a comparison with its Chinese translation, it appears 
that ‘ svenanguli-pramanena ^atam vim&atyuttaram ’ is probably 
the first line of the latter. Again, many are the lines of the 
verse which do not find their place in the Chinese rendering ; it 
is very likely, if not certain, that these were interpolated in the 
body of the original text after it had been translated into 
Chinese. The portions which are not in Chinese are put inside 
brackets, iq the body of the text. Grammatical mistakes and 
unintelligible terms are very few many of which can be explained 
as -copyist’s mistakes. Thus, the term salalUalvam which is 
unintelligible in this context occurs in the 5th line of the prose 
portion ; similarly, the enigmatic term kukunl is found in the 
■25th couplet ; but both these have been satisfactorily emended 
with the help of another text called Kriydsamuccaya, referred to 

8 Dr. Bendall writes about it. “A short treatise in tWo parts on images, probably 
more or less in imitation of Varahamihira’s work {Pratimdlak^anark, Ch. 58 of BrhatiaMhitA] 
just noticed. The work is in regular sutra form, beginning : Namd!} aarvajHAya, Evam 
mnyd 4rutaik,„J** 
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above, the correct words substituted being salilatvath (the 
commentator explains it by adding tribhangatvadi gunena) 
and kaphoni respectively. The couplet — Etdni ca samastdni 
laksa&ani vicaksanafy I Atyanta&dntakdyarthaih yathaiau{o)- 
bharh prakalpayet — which occurs in the end of the Cambridge 
University original, is absent in our copy. Five couplets, how- 
ever, which have no definite and organic connection with the 
subject-matter of this text, though occurring in the end of our 
copy, have been given no place in the body of the text, edited 
here. Lastly, this small manuscript of about 50 verses not only 
deals with the rules of measurement to be adopted in making 
the Buddha figures, but also, in connection with the delineation 
of the general features of the images, incidentally refers to some 
of the more important beauty marks or characteristic signs “ 
which are always to be found, according to the canons, in a great 
man’s person. 

The problem of the date of composition of this text is very 
difficult to be solved. The fact that it or its commentary has 
been translated into Tibetan and Chinese ‘® definitely proves that 
it is not of a recent date. The collection of palm-leaf fragments 
and volumes of works chiefly on ritual, the construction of 
images, etc., described by Bendall in his catalogue (referred to 
above) has only one amongst them, Khaigapujdvidhi by name, 
which has got the date 381 N.S. (1261. A.D.) in its colophon. 
From the similarity of the characters in which Sambuddha- 
hhdsita-praiimdlaksam was written with those of the above- 
mentioned dated work, Bendall fixed the age of the former in 
the 1.3th century A.D, There is no doubt about that being its 
later limit ; but that does not preclude the suggestion that the 
work might have been composed a few centuries earlier. It is 


9 MahApuru^ilak^anani : These are 32 main ones ; while SO mioor ones (aSityanu- 
cy i^jandni) are also mentioned. A full list of these are given in Buddhist canonical work • . 
both early and late,— the early ones being usually silent about the 80 minor ones. 

10 Dr. Bagcbi informs me that it was rendered into Chinese from its Tibetan version. 
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very likely that the work was originally composed by some pious 
Buddhist Mpacarya in Eastern India and later it found its way 
to the adjoining country of Nepal. Some definite internal 
evidences which are to be discussed in our notes also tend to the 
conclusion that the work was composed some considerable time 
earlier than the 13th century A.D. 
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TEXT AND ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

vnrafii »n^ ‘ 

^ ^ iifwm®!! i xn<«M i^ ii *nft3?r 

^ «n*i8«nf ?iws*«< i *< » 

?rra^n4 m g^sTre^nrr^^fjTOT «w^«ii i 

^2i<5r-9^c^H “ II w?it^r:‘ ® fsw^^‘ i 

?T?iTss?iwfw^rT^i8? ii [jwt^ ^f«wf^RT»i yT ? n »ii^ 

iT*rorTfi? i ?nr ?tt*piwH ^tfvwraisrt i] 

Om, Salutation to Buddha. 

Buddha, the Holy One was staying (then) in the Jeta- 
vana. When he had come back from the noble Tusita heaven 
after initiating his mother into the dharma, Sariputra said to the 
Worshipful One, “Oh Lord ! When you go. (else where) or attain 
parinirvdvM, how will you be honoured by the noble and respec- 
table disciples (of yours) . The Master replied ‘ Oh Sariputra ! 
When I go (elsewhere) or attain parinirvana, my body (image) 
of nyagrodhaparimaifiala (for explanation see note) type should 
be made ; (i. e.) the full height of the figure should be equal to 
its width across the chest along the line of the arms fully out- 
stretched. The image should be made for worship and reverence ; 
and it should have all its main and subordinate limbs (marked by 
proportionate) stoutness, loveliness, beauty and grace. Its head 

1 Oar copy has is in the Cambridge MSS. 

a (from Kriydsamuocaya), in our copy. 

3 In the if rtyajamaccaya, just before occurs commented on in the 

following manner. ... Ttm 

l Sattussado is one of the 32 great man’s signs in Pa{i 
Texts. . 


2 
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«?« 

«iM<sin m(i ^ I 

mmi «nf€?in^ ii^m 

^rempg snfiwur i#i' i 

arf^ Tgp9 b^ii 

and shoulders should be like an umbrella (i.e., rounded like it at 
the top) and U§nl§a and other things should also be well-placed 
(on its head). It should be of (proportionate) length, breadth and 
thickness and (should bear) joints, sinews or tendons (bandha) and 
orifices (nirgama). [Now, listen to what I say about the (height) 
measurement of (the figures of) the Bodhisattvas and Sugatas ; 
thus the height of the former should measure 120 times its own 
aifgula, while that of the latter 125 times the same.] 

(The measurement of the Buddha images) should be 120 
times its own angula ; the ufnlsa (the protuberance on the skull) 
should be 4 angulas and the scalp, twice the same (1) . The 
face should be 13^ angulas and it should be divided into 3 parts, 
viz., the forehead, the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the 
nose, and thence to the end of the chin (2). The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 angulas ; the portion below the nose up to 
the end of the chin should be a little (i angula acc. to the 
Chinese version and 1^ according to the Sanskrit text) in excess ; 
and the chin should be 2 angulas (3) . The length (here height) 
of the chin from the orifice (of the mouth) is said to be 4 
angulas ; the two temples, extending from the root of the ears 


* ^ This Kr. 8. 

commentary seems to give us here the correct interpretation ; the copy is a bit faulty, here. 
Four yava$ are equal to half an ahgula and so, if each of the three divisions of the fsce ' bO 
4| 0 ^. Iten the total becomes I8| an. 
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iih^h 

^raft I 

^T^t^tusn ® nrf^ H^H 

^grf^wrarjt ff^irfH^: i 

: ^?n: m 



fmiiiiiF(^«i ?irral a^qft %?»! »cii 


ii 


should be 4 ahgulas each (4). The jaw (hanu) should be 3 
ahgnlas in its thickness ( ? height or length) and 2 in its breadth ; 
it should be full (fleshy) and a little in excess (?) as the jaws of 
the great lion (5). The lower lip is to be 2 a»i(jfM/as in length, 
while the orifice (of the mouth), 1 mdtrd {i.c., an angula) in 
height ; and there should be a beautiful line in the middle, and 
the sides of the mouth {srkkanl) should measure 1 mdtrd (6). 
The wise should make the mouth 4 angulas in length ; and forty 
teeth are known to be attached to their proper places (in the 
gum) (7). [The upper lip should be i an angula, while its 
height and nirgama (the meaning of ‘ orifice ’ does not fit in 
here ; may it mean upamdna, which is another of its meaning ? 
But that also will not explain the line here) should also be the 
same]; the gojl (the short vertical dimple between the centre of 
the upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be 
made (to measure) 3 parts of an angula (8). The nose (at its 
base) is to be 2 angulas in width and angulas high ; and the 
circular orifices (^rotasi) of the nose are known (to measure), 


* WW, ID our copy, is meaningless, is in ibe Kr. S, commentary which lays 

down I 
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sireT i 

titTT% ^ 3^ ^rrerar: ««.» 

£ 

^reBhi! f^^i^<iii^4RfA<w: i 

*[f3^nft ^] ?rat^nTT \ 

?fe: wnrwT»J«T [313^ ^nysf ?i^:] b??ii 

qUCRITWfa m^ii 

^ f%5% ii?^ii] 

^ an ahgula (9). The nasal septum between the two is to be ^ a 
matra in its width ; and (the space) between the two eyes is 
known as 1 angula and the eyes 4 angulas (10). (The eyes) 
should be 2 angulas in width in the middle, and the pupils 
thereof, 3 parts (of an angula); the eyesight (drsti?) should be 5 
parts, 2 and 3 angulas of the same (the meaning of this line 
is not at all clear ; in Chinese, in place of this obscure line, it is 
simply laid:down that ‘ the pupil is right in the centre of the 
eye ’) (11). The globular ball (samudgaka) of the eye is ^ of an 
angula wide ; the sockets of the eyes (measuring) 3 angulas 
(each) should be made in the shape of a lotus leaf (12) . The 
wings of the nose should be in the same line with the kara-vtra 
( ? the red flesh in the near-side corner) of the eyes ; and the two 
lateral ends of the mouth should be placed in the same line with 
the pupils and the (two lateral ends of the) chin (13). The 
intermediate space between the two eye-brows should be made 
angulas Wide; audit should be known (that there is), an 

6 The Kriydsamuccaya here refers to 3 types of measurement of the eyes of 3 types of 
divinities, thus ; ffPTt 
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’#N?^far§?n ?5wr n^sii 

fWT i 

^wV huh 

■«< l«'!ll4tMr<444^i* I 

WSirafTT m 11^ 

^T^g»ll3(T [^fWht ^ifq m(^^] I 
f*!:^^ wnlf ?rat: qaitwi^: b^'Qii 
'vn: ^s?it %w1^: ’ i 

wn§ra% " ii^cii 

t ^TBfl^$^PWTVn>T7T; I 
qrslf Writ ?raTs5W rlO^ ^ ll?£.ll 

urna, auspicious aud shining like a full moon, in the luiddle (14). 
The urnd should be in the same line with the nose ; then, the 
crest jewel ( ? ^iromani) placed among the hair should be known 
as lustrous and spotless (15). The auspicious, umbrella-shaped 
head of blue colour, with the hair all turning towards the right, is 
above the forehead and 4 angulas in height (IG) . The line of the 
brow should be 4 mdtrns and the upper portion (or outer side ?) 
of the ear, also the same ; the ear (should be) 2 angulas 
extended outside (nihsrtau ?) and their leaves are ^ a mdtrd 
(17). (Their) height should be known as 1 mdtrd and the 
upper leaves of the ears should be ^ a mdtrd ; and the space be- 
tween the temple and the earholes, of an angxila in extent (18). 
The ear in its inner side should measure 2 angulas by 1^ mdtrds ; 
locks of hair should likewise be appropriately (shown) on its 
side (19). The lobe of the ear (should be) 5^ mdtrds in length. 


t i» not clear. The Kr. Sam. MSS. puts bore I So, the 

reading may be meaning that the upper leaf of the ear should be ^ a 

mdtrd. 

« The Kr. Sam. MSS. explains thus 

flaw: I 
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^g^sjnp^ TO I 

fiw: ^Fq fr ui TO : R?ii 


qftnnm ?if^ sifawfa^T ii^^B 

[f%?TRi?Mt r?*] 

wTift'' Jjfflfliag naif: ^giu^a i ii^«ii 


(In Chinese, the measurements of the different sections of the 
ear are thus put down; the ear-hole ^ an angula; hanging branch 
4i angulas ; the largeness section, i.e., the width, 2 ; inside the 
ear, up and down, ; the depth of the connecting canal, 2^ ; 
the leaf of the ear, 4^ ; the end of the ear, 6.) The head, from 
one ear to the end of the other (should be) 18 angulas (20) . 
The back (of the head) between them (the ears) is known as 14 
angulas ; the periphery of the head, however, should be 40 
mdtrds (21). The neck is to be 4 mdtrds high and 8 mdtrds 
wide ; while its circumference should be made 24 mdtrds (22) . 
The two ends of the neck are to be 8 angulas and the shoulder 
(skandhaiitsa; skandha and awtsa mean the same thing; are both 
used here for the sake of the metre ?) 12 angulas (In Chinese, it 
is put in this manner : the ends of the neck reach up to the points 
of the shoulders which measure equally 12 angulas) ; there is no 
furrow between its shoulders which should be endowed with 
auspicious marks (23). The length of the two arms is known to 
be 40 mdtrds ; (of which) the upper arm is to measure 20, and 
the forearm 16 (24) . The palm (or hand proper-^hastdgra) from 
the wrist is said to be 12 angulas (in length) ; while, the elbows 


') Th« re»ding in oar copy, ** oot clear. The Kf. Sam. lella us tlia( 

the ».«. the ear-lobe 18 4 oil. long ^ 
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atrqf fq q fiwi ft ea; i 
^^sr: Jifanwi 

aiumt inwt tjT^ I 

W ^ ?r^ ^ ff ^ an^i mi n 

[^W^ui^fqq^ %wt: qrral: OTfNrarniJ^'oii 
qw^fnmr wm q^^^ i 

g qjajqr ^T^sflfnqfT II^CM 
wftrqfm: qtf*n qr<W g qr^^^ret i 

W: qqWq w: sum: R£.ii 
; ifqqjqtqfei^ i 

[aiqi^q qft^: qqliq sm w. ii^®ii ] 

and the wrists are to be known 1 aitgula each in length (25) . The 
circumference of the middle of the arm is 20 mdtrds ; that of the 
forearm should be 16 such parts and that of the wrist, twice 6, 
i.e , 12 angulas (26). The palm of the hand (excluding the 
fingers) is to be 7 angulas in length and 5 in breadth ; conch- 
shell, discus, lotus, thunderbolt and elephant goad should be 
placed (i.e., carved or marked) on the palm and different other 
auspicious and beautiful signs should be made (i.e., drawn on the 
palm) (27). The medius is 5 angulas in length; the index 
finger is less by half a digit (parva) ; and the ring finger should 
also be made less by ^ an angula (i.e., 4^ an.) (28). The little 
finger should be made less than the ring finger by 1 digit ; all the 
fingers have 3 digits and the auspicious nails should be ^ a digit 
(in each case) (29). The (distance) of the thumb above the 
wrist is 4 angulas ; the periphery of the thumb (whose length is 
4 a*.) is also the same ; its nail is ^ a parva) (30)'. The 

ID The nading in oar copy l^TT i# i* evidently wrong. The 

Sam. commexitary helps as to correct it as above. 
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W(^ ^ I 

'«Rre^iqft%qt I 

qfw: #^^11 
^Tt^T^awrfa^ir: 1 
?raT ^ ^FraWct ii^^H 


f(^ 5WTm 11^811 


^iTT«P«t I 


^«i: ^r^R5«fTwit ii?<ii 

^nn^sin^ ^sf h^'Qii 


distance of the index finger from the thumb is known as 3 angu- 
las ; (while) the (space) between the wrist and the ring finger 
(should measure) 5 angulas in length (31) . The circumference 
of the fore-part of the hand (of the middle of the palm ?) should 
be known as 12 angulas ; while the same of its own fingers 
should be three parts ( ? or really ^) of its length (32) . The 
(distance) between the neck and the chest will be 12^ m&tras ; 
the distance between the two breasts as well as that between the 
chest and the navel (should be) the same (33) . The two arm- 
pits should be made 6 artgulas above the breasts; again, the 
height from that ( ? armpit) up to the shoulders is declared to 
be 9 matras (34). The width of the chest is 25 matras ; (while) 
its circumference should be made 3 times its width and be 
auspicious (35) . The distance between the breasts and the navel 
is known to be 16 aAgulas ; the 1 angula (deep) navel should be 
unintersected by joints and holes ( ?) (36) . The circumference 
(of the trunk) round the middle of the navel, is 46 angulas ; 
(while) the waist is to be 18 angulas in its width (37). The 
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^1^*7 g Sis: «?«:« 

q^HTATSSS^ wtl I 

^snft fs^lP(TSSSni7!^F^: l^£.l 

snif I 

^rat^ *im^^< i ^iii^n ii8»ii] 

Mfi^i^sfq «ir^ wt I 

(? ) ^ g T W «i a f ^ wsfit^ 8IT9?i: " m* 

[^?j|^fiwfeic4 ^ ifl ?»^ 81^ mu] 


distance of the penis from the navel should be 12^ mSiras ; the 
penis should be half that (size) in its length and circumference 
(3i). The testicles should be 6 mStras in width and 4 in 
length (39). The joined thighs should be made 25 mdtrSs ; 
the full width of the middle of these two should be measured 12 
ahgxdas (40). Their circumference (in the middle) too should 
auspiciously measure 36 angulas (in Chinese 32)' ; the circumfer- 
ence of the middle of the knee is 28 angulas (41). The sandHihandha 
is 4 mStras and the knee-cap and heel are 3 and 2 (a^ulas) 
respectively ; the heel, veins and bones being hidden, the 
feet are handsome and auspicious (42) . The forelegs should be 
straight and tapering and 25 mdtras in length ; the circum- 
ference of the middle of these two, should measure 21 mdtras 


In our copy, this line is incomplete ; it is : 9|T!PT:. 

emended reading is based on the Chinese rendering as well as on the Kr, 8, commentary. 
The Chinese version tells ns that the circumference of the knee is 28 aitguloi. The 
JCfiydsowittccayo lays down here It ra»7 

be observed here, that our copy differs ‘from the KtiyUsamwicaya as well as the Chinese 
version regarding the measurement of the circumference Mn the middle of the thighs ; tl^e 
former says it should be 36, while both the latter lay down 82, 

3 
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n^pijpf ^^K^hifiwnfiwr: ** ' 



U^Mi T ^y r ^w^Hwn i ; qr?;: uKuOiifl^ : tm 

I 


[qfl^ qfNm: ” hbm] 

q^«i ’tok i 

nJ 

^^»I TgT gW^ »! Slqr: 1^. «8«H 

iirfrotii^T^: i 

WH ?irRw. ww. ^R^jraram: is'^n 

(43). The end of the heels is 4 angulas; the length of the feet from 
the heel is 12 {angulas) and their width is half (that of their 
length, i.e., 6 afi.) (44). (In Chinese, the measurements ol 
these parts of the legs are given thus : — the width from the ends 
of the gulpha 2 aA. ? and down 4 an. ; the distance between 
the convOxes is- 3 aA ; the base of the foot 10 an. ; the thick 
portion 2 an. The side (of the feet) is 2 angulas in width and 
the back of the feet (parsni) is also 4 angulas, its full width is 6 
angulas and is 3 times this in its circumference (45) . The five 
toes (consist of) two digits, and the toe-nails are known to be 
a digit each ; the diameter ( ? outside measurement of all the 
5 toes taken together) is 5 atigulas and the big toe is 3 angulas 
in length (46). The second toe is equal to the big toe in its 
length ; and each succeeding toe is less by 16, 8 and 8 parts 
from its immediately preceding one (47). The height of the 
toes is 1 matra, while that of the big toe is 1| matras ; all these 


It is different in Kriyasamuccaya which gives ug 2 measoiements, thus ; 
U This line it explained in Kr, S. that : g 

'ifv^iV«irenwi‘ ,%• 
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Ht?W T <g ^<8 WTf » 

toes bear copper-coloured nails and are tapering (? komaldyata) 
(48). The two feet are full {i.e., raised or convex) like the back of 
the tortoise ; and according to the (canons) of signs (? 32 signs 
of great men), (the feet) should be well-planted, joined (to the 
ground) and though raised, will not have any interstice (between 
them and the ground) ; the soles thereof should be made of 
beautiful shape and bear on them wheel and other (auspicious 
marks) (49). 

Thus ends the Pratima-laksana as expounded by the 
Supreme Buddha. 

JuBt after couplet No. 49, our copy has the following yersea before it ends * 

I 

n ^ 5fe:vxnfT ^ gitnm- 

I II Some sort of commentary also occurs on these 

lines in Kriydsamuccaya in the following : 

H«i»fn 

5<a nflwit w^rratK' 

g g g<a<4 ngxxi' gwwg fwininx' 

gg t sfe Kgw^ ^Pperpt^ftxrit ^ g^srgwi'j: ^qg95«nf*rfg 1 These lines as 

well as many more following them, in KriyUsamuccaya, prove that the couplets left out in 
our edition formed part of another comprehensive treatise dealing with various other types 
of images ; somehow, they came to bo incorporated by the copyists in this text on Buddha 
images only. I have not included these lines in this edition as they seem to have no organic 
connection with our text. 




NOTES. 

— 

The reading in the original was etc. Evi- 

dently that was a copyist’s mistake. Our substitution 

helps us to extract some meaning out of the otherwise 
unmeaning passage. Apparently, the text here means that the 
Master was questioned by Sariputra when the former had come 
back from the Tu§ita heaven after his mission of preaching the 
principles of Dharma to his mother there had successfully ended ; 
he was staying then in the Jetavana at Sravasti with his pupils. 
The form is very old and frequently occurs in Pali 

Buddhist literature ; cf. Vinaya, 1. 16 ; Digha Nikdya, I. 110. 
But we have not been able to ascertain the significance of 
using both and ; it is very likely that there is some- 
thing wrong here in this copy. 

Nyagrodhaparimaniala kdya is the 20th one of the 32 signs 
of great men (<| in the list given in Mahd. 

vyutpatti. These signs are also mentioned in earlier works like 
Mahapaddnasuttanta, Lakkhana Suttanta Lalitavistara, Dharma- 
pradlpika, etc. The author of our text here renders the whole of 
this passage in Sanskrit which we meet with in Prakrit in earlier 
literature ; thus, in the Mahdpaddna suttanta, it occurs Ayam 
hi devakumdro nigrodha-pariman^alo, ydvatakvassa kdyo 
idvatakvassa vydmo, yavatakvassa vydmo tdvatakvassa kdyo. 
(Rhys Davids, The Digha Nikdya, Vol. II, p. 18.) Dr. Rhys 
Davids translates this passage thus : “ His proportions have the 
symmetry of the banyan tree (literally, the banyan circumference; 
it was believed that a banyan always measured the same, like 
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the diameter of a circle, in height as in width) : — ^The length of 
his body is equal to the compass of his arms, and the compass 
of his arms is equal to his height ” {Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Part II, p. 16). Prof. Griinwedel’s rendering of the term as 
‘ his figure is like that of the banyan tree ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 161) 
is a bit obscure. We can quote several passages from compara- 
tively early Sanskrit texts where this characteristic sign of a 
great man is referred to. Thus Sita when describing her hus- 
band Rama before Ravana while the latter was about to abduct 
her in the forest of Paflcavati, says : 

I WWniSHT II H {Ramdyana, 

Ara^yakanda, 47.33). The following passage from Matsya- 
yurana, Ch. 118, quoted in 3ahdakalpadruma about nyagrodha- 
paritnandala is interesting, for it also correctly explains the 
significance of this peculiar term : — 

tmJiT i 

g ^ carrot ^ i 

w ^ ^ ^ I 

Bhatta Utpala while commenting on verse 7 of Ch. 68 of 
Brhatsamhitd (this chapter deals with PaHcamanufyavibhaga) 
quotes the following verse from Para^ara ; 

This versej is further explained by Utpala while commenting 
on the first line of verse 7 referred to above (the line runs thus ; 

— tpirafirowipng ^ TTW I ) in this manner : 

mmv. ^ 

1 Wf?l<1^M l il<l H Thus it 

appears from all this that this term lays special stress 
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on the unaiual length of the arms (c/. the 18th one of the 32 
great nigrs : — Sthitanavanatapralamhahdhutva — Mahavyutpatti ; 
thitako va c nonamanto uhhoM pdni-talehi jannukdni parimasati 
parimajjaii' -Mahapaddnasiittdnta) and the width of the chest. 
Prof. Griir wedel remarks thus on this characteristic feature of 
the long arris : “ The long arms are specially strange. With 
the Hindus as with the Persians, this is an old mark of noble 
birth. In old Persian names and cognomens, with which the 
Indian may be compared, this peculiarity is manifested ; I need 
only recall * Longimanus ’ which corresponds to an old Persian 
epithet Darghabazu, Old Indian Dlrghaba.hu, and to the Persian 
name translated by the Greeks — Megabazos, Old Indian Maha- 
bahu, etc.” (Bud. Art, p. 162.) Might this simian charac- 
teristic be in some way or other connected with some of the 
human ancestral traits ? It will be of interest, in this connec- 
tion, to refer to the special significance of this characteristic 
sign in its application to the female body ; 

for this, the verse quoted in Sahdakalpadnma from Sahdamdla 
will be helpful : 

^ ^ f^OT5r?IT I 

In the light of this late verse which might be reminiscent 
of much earlier tradition about the ideas of female beauty, 
the very early free standing statues like the Besnagar and 
Didarganj yaksinls or such relievo figures as those of 3irimd 
devatd and other yaksinls and devatds of Bharhut and the 
Vrksakds of Sanchi and the female figures of Amaravatl, can be 
regarded as representing this type of feminine grace. 

Hardy explains the term Nyagrodhaparimandala thus : “His 
body was high, like a banyan tree, and round like the same tree, 
i.e., the breadth was proportioned to the height ” (Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 369). Dr. B. L. Mitra’s interpretation of this 
laksar^a is correct. He writes : “ The body of Prince Sarvartha- 
siddha is as long as his fathom” (Lalitavistaraf Translation, 
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Bibliotheca Indica, p. 143). His note on it (*6id, p. 170) is 
also interesting: “ The Sanskrit nt/agrrodfeo, which means both 
a fathom and the banyan tree, has been taken in the latter sense 
by the Chinese translator. A perfect human figure measures 
as long as the fathom, and in the SAmudrika this is reckoned to 
be an auspicious sign. The Tibetans take it to imply the 
simious peculiarity of the hands reaching below the knee.” 

The first three words in this line, viz., dySma, vistdra and 
uccheda are the names of different kinds of measurement ; the 
first denotes the measurement of the length, the second of the 
width and the third of the thickness or height, of the object to 
be measured. These are the same as mdna, pramdinia and un- 
mdna respectively, three of the six kinds of measurement 
described in Sanskrit authorities ; the other three are parimdna, 
upamana and lamhamana, i.e., the measurement of girths or of 
the periphery — the terms for this used in this text are parvtmna 
and pariksepa, — the measurements of interspaces, and the 
measurements taken along plumb lines (c/. Gopinath Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part II, The Uttama- 
DaSa-Tdla Measure, pp. 4-5). 

The last three words are interesting, as they are anatomical 
terms to be met with in ancient Indian medical works like 
that of Susruta. 

Sandhi (joints) — Susruta speaks of two different kinds of 
sandhis, viz., cala (flexible) and acala (inflexible) and he says 
that their number is 210. These joints are those of bones ; but 
the joints of the muscles, nerves and veins are innumerable 
(Su^, Sdnrasthdnam, Ch. V, 29). It is evident that only a few 
of these can be actually outlined in the images of the Buddha. 
But as regards the prominent delineation of the muscles, bones 
and joints in the figures of Buddha and other divinities, the 
two of the 80 lesser signs ( ) of great men 

sl^ould be noted ; these two are and A 
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line from ^ukranltisara will also be of interest in this connec- 
tion— (Ch. IV, sec. iv, 
verse 146). 

Bandhas (ligaments, tendons or sinews) — These are most 
probably referred to by Su^ruta as the 16 kandards (tendons) 
and 4 great mdiiisarajjus, because l oth these categories serve the 
purpose of binding, the former, the principal sections of the 
body, while the latter, the muscles. But in relation to images, 
the importance of these is practically immaterial. 

Nirgamas (orifices or outlets)— These are the same as the 
9 srotas (in the case of a female body, the number is 12) of 
Su4ruta {Sarirasathdna, Ch. V, 9 ; 

^ ttfsr ^ 

) and 9 doors of the author of the Gita (c/. Gita, 
Canto V, verse 13 — «iq^R 3^ ). Of these, all are properly 

delineated in the reliefs, with the exception of the last two. 
Sometimes, the word nirgama stands as a synonym for unmana, 
the measurement of thickness and height (c/. T. A. G. Rao, 
op. cit., p. 6) ; but the word is not used in this sense in the 
present text. 

Pramdnam — This term is used somewhat loosely in this 
text. This should properly mean the measurement of the 
width, mdna or aydma, etc., standing for that of the length. 
But here, as well as in a few other places of this text, the word 
signifies the latter. 

— 

Anguli served as a unit of measurement in India from very 
early times. In the ^atapatha Brdhmana (10. 2. i. 2) the author 
says that Prajapati measures the fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for 
the sacrifice being a man, it is by means of him that everything 
is measured here ; these fingers are his lowest measure {tasyai- 
savamd mdtrd yadangulayah) and the measurement is taken with 
the help of this lowest measure. Three different kinds of 

4 
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angulas can be distinguished : (1) a manangula or an absolute 
unit ; it was derived as we know from the Brhatsaihhitd from 
the measurements of some natural objects : 

i 

i.e., a mote in the sunbeam is known asparamditu, 8 such=l 
raja; S rajas =11 haldgra\ 8 hdldgras^^llihsa ; 8 liksas= 

1 yuha ; 8 yukas^l yava ; 8 yaoas^l Angula {Brhatsamhitd, 
57, 182) ; (2) a mdtrdngula, a relative unit, derived from the 
measurement of the middle digit of the medi us of ‘either the 
sculptor or the architect or of the rich devotee who causes a 
temple to bo built or an imago to be set up.’ ‘ Another kind of 
angula is obtained by dividing the whole length of the body of an 
image into 124, 120 or 116 equal parts : each of these divisions 
is called a deha-lahdha-amjula or shortly dchdngula’ (T. A. G. 
Eao, op. ci^.j p. 2). This ‘relative measure’ was very fre- 
quently adopted by the artists in the construction of images. 
From calculations of measurements of some Buddha statues in 
the Indian Museum, T have come to the conclusion that this 
dchdngula is in some cases the same as the breadth measurement 
of the middle digit of the niedius of the image. Thus the term 
svena (svakiyena) can he explained. But Dr. Fleet will not lay 
stress on this term soena ^ soa-mdnena. lie writes : “ As regards 
the expression sva-mdnena, it stands to reason that the measures 
must be taken according to an angula or a cubit which is of a 
fixed standard length ; not according to the varying finger 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured.” 
(JRAS., 1911, pp. 208-09.) The term svendhguli pramdnena 
is also significant, for the true sense of the term pramdna is 
emphasised here — pramdna referring to the width of the middle 
finger and certainly not its length. (For the length of the 
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medius serving as a unit of Greek measurement, see footnote, 
of the Introduction, above.) 

Another manner in which tliis ‘ relative ’ angula unit was 
reached is referred to by the author of the iSukranltisara ; this is 
the 4th part of the fist of tl»o imago ; cf. 

Ch. IV, sec. 4, verse 82. In the text of 
Pratimdmma-laksanam edited by Mr. P, Bose, we practically 
find the same definition of the aiigula in the first line of the 
verse 4 ( ^rlT ) where in place of 

mus(i, the word pallava is used ; the latter may mean here the 
width in the middle of the palm of the hand (the width of the 
middle of the palm and that of the fist evidently is the same) . 
The compiler of the PralimmiCina-lak^amm, however, does not 
expressly lay down whose pallava it is to be. But from the 
context in the Sukranltisara, it appears that the fist of the 
image itself is meant. 

In this connection, Utpala’s comment, on Varah.amihira’s 
statement is to bo noted : ITfhlTBTT: 

Not only this, hut (Jtpala’s explanation of 
the unit ahgida here is also interesting. Ho says : 

q^fPin^T^ ^ 

’Rrar wfh. Thus, according to 

Utpala, the unit imjiila is the 108lh part of the block of wood 
or slab of stone from which the image without its pedestal is 
to be made. His reason for this conclusion is given in the 
next line — H’^WTWTW ^^1%, i.e., because 
the length of the image is said to be 108 angulas. So, this 
unit is nothing but the dehalahdha nngula or dehangula referred 
to above. But one I’emark can be made here with regard to 
Utpala’s manner of defining the term angtda. He says it is 
the 108th part of the measured material from which the image 
is to be made, only leaving out the pedestal (pUha). If by 
pltha, he means the stele (the pUhikd or pintfika and prahhdvali 
combined) of the image, then he is quite correct. But if he 
means only the pedestal, then some difficulty arises here ; 
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because, from the portion of the material without the pedestal, 
not only the image itself, but also the ^iraicakra (halo) of the 
image as well as the top section of the prabhacali was carved out. 
One other observation can be made in this connection ; this 
division into 108th parts refers to navatdla images only, not to 
images of larger {daiatala and U ttamada&atala) or smaller 
{a§tatala, saptatdla, etc,,) proportions (but cf. our observations 
about tala below). The following couplet from Agnipurdna 
(VaAgabasI ed., Ch. IV) can be referred to in this connection : 

Our text lays down 120 angulas as the length measure- 
ment of the Bodhisattva images and 125 angulas of the Buddha 
images. In the Chinese rendering of this text, there is neither 
any reference to Bodhisattva images nor to 125 angulas as the 
measurement of the Buddha ones ; the Chinese translator simply 
lays down 120 angulas as the length of the latter. If 12 
angulas be regarded as the length of the face (1 tala — for its use 
in Indian literature, see later), then the Buddha image according 
to the Chinese version is of daiatdla measure. But as we shall 
see presently, according to our text the length of the face is 
equivalent to 13-^ angulas (in the Chinese translation, 12^ is put 
in place of 13^ ; it should be observed here, that 12| multiplied 
by 10 is equal to 125, the whole length of the Buddha figure 
according to our Sanskrit original. Prof. Griinwedel says, 
on what authority he does not state, “The statue of Buddha 
should measure from the top of the ustilsa to the sole 125 
fingers, so also the length of the outstretched arms measures 
125 fingers’’ (Buddhist Art, p. 167, f. n. 1). 

According to Varahamihira the images of Dasarathi Kama 
and Vairocana Bali are to be made 120 angulas in height, all 
the others being less than this measure, by 12 angulas. But 
among the latter, three classes are distinguished pravara, sama 
mdnyuna (Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 67, verse 30). I cannot help 
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quoting here at some length, a portion of the interesting com- 
ment of Utpala on this verse of Varaliamihira : '(pcrT: nfiwT 

i f^arw- 

fiwn^^^iarrn^ ^rT^an^^«?itireiT^Tf^ jrfawr iwrt 

I ?r?itsrq ^?ai^ciT^ apaWT W(f^ I ?#sfc 

iT^eRUcn^ nf^ 

^ vn Hfai^ ar Wn^* 

aifiiifW 521?^ “^anaifprat rm ar%9 aiH f^”- 

« i<!«rgniR[«!iT*n*rf^wrT5»t W: 

One should refer in this connection to the Uttama, 
madhyama and adhama tala measurements as quoted from 
Kdraifa and other dgamas by T. A. G. Kao (op. cit., pp, 6-7). 
But nowhere in the references quoted above is any image of 
any deity given such a height as 125 angulas (the Uttama 
daiatdla measure is 124 angulas only ; but this measure only 
appears in such comparatively late texts as the iSilpaiastras and 
dgamas, not in earlier ones like Oh. 57 of the Brhatsariihitd), 

Now another interesting point can be raised here with 
regard to the use of the word tala in Sanskrit iconometrical 
works. We have carefully scanned the earliest extant work on 
iconometry (Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 57, earlier portion) and we 
have found that neither the text nor the commentary of Utpala 
on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equivalents, such as 
vitasti, mukha, yama, arka, rdSi or jagatl, serving as the higher 
unit of measuring the height of the image. Kafiyapa, also, as 
quoted at some length by Utpala {Br. S., pp. 776-8) is silent about 
this feature of Indian iconometry. Our text too follows these 
earlier works and do not mention the word tala. It however 
occurs in Sukranitisdra, where this higher unit is, for all times, 
made up of 12 angulas, each of which, as we have seen above, is 
^th part of the fist of the image, Ch. IV, sec. IV, v. 82 ; 

?ITW N 
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The text of Pratimamana-lakqana, edited by Mr. P. Bose, 
supplies us with the same information in these lines ; 

^ i (0 

Mw«ii«ii ^fiT I («) 

Does this fact justify us in giving the text being edited by us a 
much earlier date than that of either the Sultranltisara or 
Pratima-mdnalaksanam? TJiat tala as a higher unit in icono- 
metry was a later introduction seems to be proved by the fact 
that such terms as daSatdla, paiicatdla, etc., cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained in their relation to the smaller unit angula. I 
cannot help quoting the following lines from Gopinath Rao for 
elucidating my point : “ The reader would be inclined to believe 
that the phrases da&dtala, pancatdla, and ekn-tdla mean lengths 
equal to ten, five and one tala respectively, but unfortunately this 
interpretation does not seem to agree with the actual measure- 
ments ; for example, the total length of an image made according 
to the Uttama-da^atdla measurement is 124 angulas and the tala 
of this image measures 13^ angulas ; dividing the total length by 
the length of the tala we find that there are only 1) talas in it ; 
again, the total length of a catustdla image is 48 angulas and its 
tala is 8 angulas and therefore there arc six talas in this set of 
proportions ” (Tdla-mdna or Iconometnj, p. 35). His authority 
as regards his assertion about the length of the tdla in the above 
cases, is the dgama literature (cf. his table in op. cit., pp. 36-7). 
But he could not offer any satisfactory explanation of this dis- 
crepancy ; his remark “that there is no etymological significance 
clearly visible in the names given to the various proportions” 
{ibid, p. 35) is no explanation. What seems to me to be the 
possible cause at its root, is the fact that originally there was no 
tala unit of such varying measurements as referred to in the 
later agamic literature ; over and above the smaller angula unit, 
a higher one computed in terms of angula was known but only 
used in differentiating between the praaara, sama, and nytina 
images of Varahamihira (cf. Utpala’s comment on these divisions 
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in tHe lines quoted above) . This larger unit was composed of 12 
angulas, but never referred to as a tala. Unfortunately Nagna- 
jit’s work has not been discovered and he as an author of this 
kind of literature is only known from Varahamihira’s reference 
to him and Utpala’s quotation of one and a half verses of his 
(one will be referred to in the next note, the other line is 
^ ^ qtWTf ^ ) ; and so there is no know- 
ing whether the 14 angula lengthwise measurements of the face 
(for it refer to the next note) did actually serve the purpose of 
a higher unit. Thus, it is quite probable that the tala of 
different measurements was comparatively a late feature in the 
iconornctrical system of India. The earlier method of arriving 
at the smaller and higher units was a much simpler and practical 
one, while the later one seems to be somewhat unpractical and 
complex. 

Mr. W. S. Hadaway explains tUa (he writes ‘ thalam mean- 
ing a short span ’) and angula in a slightly dillerent way {Some 
Hindu Silva Sdstras, 0. Z., 11)14, p. 37). According to him, the 
actual image in order to be made in accordance with one definite 
system, should have its total height divided into one of 5 different 
sets of proportions, viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole 
height, i.e., daia, nava, asta, sapta or panca talas, respectively ; 
the tala is now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being 
termed an angula which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurement. But from 
what has been writtten above about angula, it is clear that on the 
authority of the earliest dateablc text, the lower unit was derived 
independently of the higher one at an early age. It may be 
observed, however, that Mr. Hadaway based his conclusions not 
only on comparatively late South Indian texts but on the actual 
method followed by the modern South Indian sthapatis. There 
is, of course little or no difference in the resultant measure in 
both these methods. 

»'••• 
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Here the grammar as well as the metre is somewhat faulty ; 
but this may be due to the mistake of the copyist. The face, 
here, is 13 | mdtrds or angulas {cf. mdtrdngula) in length ; it is 
divided into 3 parts, viz., the portion from the hair-line to the 
place where the two brows join {lalata^A an.), then the whole 
length of the nose (nasi/cfl = 4 ah.), and last from below the 
septum of the nose to the end of the chin {cibukantam— the 
measurement is not distinctly mentioned here, but the author 
simply remarks that it is sddhika and does not expressly state the 
length of the last portion as 5 | an.). But from Kriyd-samuccaya, 
we get 4^ ah. as the length of each of the three parts of the face. 
The Chinese translator has put 12^ in place of 13^, the above 
three constituent sections of the muicha measuring 4, 4 and 4-^- 
ahgulas respectively. Varahamihira, in his Brhatsahihitd, Ch. 
57, V. 4, says that the length as well as the width of the face 
should be 12 angulas; but he, at the same time, refers to the 
Drdviia measurement referred to by Nagnajit, where the length 
of the face is 14 angulas, while its width is 12. Utpala actually 
quotes this couplet from Nagnajit’s work : — 

Trar ?irrt ttoM w?i‘ ii 

[In passim it may be pointed out that Mr. T, A. G. Rao was 
not quite correct when he made the following statement : 

* the quotation also incidentally informs us that Nagnajit was 
possibly a Dravidian author on Silpa-§dsira' ; because the 
manner in which this Drdvi4a school of measurement is 
referred to by Nagnajit rather shows that he was other than a 
Dravidian by race.] 

Mention may be made in this connection of Varahamihira’s 
enumeration of the characteristic features of the mdlavyas (one 
of the 6 classes of men, viz., hamsah, iaiah,rucakah, hhadrak, and 
mdlavyah born when the planets Brhaspati, SanaUcara, Mahgdla 
[Ruja], Budha and <^ufero are ascendant respectively); these 
are : prominent nose, long aaps of equal length reaching to the 
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knees, fleshy joints, handsome body, lean, in the middle (all these 
remind us of some of the 32 signs of the great Buddha) and the 
length of his face is 5+8 etc, Qtpala thus 

comments on these words : 

nqfir (Br. S., Ch. 68, V. 10 and 
Commentary) . It may also be observed here, that the 13^ as 
the length of the face was not put in place of the original 12 or 
12^ in our text, quite accidentally by the interpolator; for as 
my remarks in the last note will prove, that 13|^ was actually 
regarded as the length of the mukha or tala in the Uttamada§a- 
tala types of icons, in the later period. In the original Sanskrit 
text, the length of the face was probably put in as 12 or 12| 
as the Chinese version shows ; and in a later recension of the 
same text, 13J was put in its place by one who was perhaps 
conversant with the peculiarities of the Uttamada^a-tala measure- 
ment. 

— In the Tailtirlya Upanisad (1,3), the words uttard- 
hanu and adharahanu occur in the sense of upper and lower 
jaws respectively. Varahamihira (Ch. 57, 5) says $ 

^ 55 ^ ; Utpala comments on it thus : 1 ^ • 

So, according to Utpala, ‘the place where 
the face and the neck join is the hanu ’ (it is certainly not 
‘chin,’ as Mr. T. A. G. Rao puts it in his Talamdna, p. 77; it 
more appropriately refers to the jaw). It is however, very 
diflficult to measure this part of the images and test the accuracy 
of these iconometrical texts. 

— Sitithahanu, or (the possession of) the lioh-like 
jaws, is the 11th of the 32 Mahdpurusa-lalmnas. According to 
the Lalitavistara text (Lalitavistara, Bib. Indica edition, p. 136), 
Sirhhahanu was the name of the Bodhisattva’s grandfather. 
Rhys Davids translates the laksatta simhahanu thus : his jaw is as 
a lion’s, i.e., with the lower jaw relatively fuller than the upper’ 
{Dialogues of the Buddha, part IT, p. 15, f.n. 8). 

5 
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W?jt: — CatvarMaddanta^ is the 6th one of 
the 32 Mahapuruta-laksanas (Mahavyutpatti list). It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the reference to this characteristic 
sign is thoroughly out of place here; for no Buddha image with 
mouth open and teeth bare is known. It is interesting, however, 
to note how in ancient India, the possession of more than the 
natural number of teeth was regarded as an auspicious character- 
istic of great men : cf. the description of the divine dwellers of 
the SvetadwTpa as (Mahahharata, XTI. 135. 11). 

(>it^)— It is “the short vertical dimple between the 
centre of the upper lip” and the nasal septum (not the bridge of 
the nose, as wrongly put down by T.A.G. Kao in his ‘Tdlamana,' 
p. 113). In the Brhatsathkitd (Ch. 57, v. 9), it is called gocchd 
whose width is put down there as ^ an angula. 

— Nasal septum. Mr. Kao explains as ‘the bridge 

of the nose, same as puskara (the wall between the nostrils)’ but 
the term ‘bridge’ in this connection, refers to the upper outer end 
of this wall, while nasdva^Sa here means its lower base ; so it is 
correctly rendered into English by the word ‘septum.’ 

etc. — In the Chinese version, the distance 
between the eyes, is spoken of as 8 parts; if these be yams, then 
8 such would comprise a mdnangula. But, even so, it may not be 
an absolute unit. The dehdngula, (relative unit) is divided into 
8 parts, each of which may be designated as a yava. It is very 
likely the relative unit is referred to in a round about way in the 
Chinese version. 

ffe — The sense is not quite clear 

here. About the proportions of the different sections of the eye, 
the following couplet from Brhatsafkhitd, Ch. 57,11 is of prac- 
tical use : 

m'fnwiswiWi T ^ Tiro i 
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The third cara^a in this couplet is meant to describe the 
same peculiarity which is so obscurely referred to in our line. 
IJtpala comments on this carana thus : IWlft 

But we do not see the reason for this 
insistence on eye-sight {drsti) in our text. In the Buddha figures 
of the Gupta period and afterwards, the eyes are generally half 
closed and a sort of dreamy down-cast look is discernible on 
the face. In Gandhara specimens of inferior merit and other 
indifferent productions of the mediaeval period, however, an 
unseemly stare is present. 

Samudga is the pupil and tarn, the eye ball tlHn, 

Utpala), whereas dfsti is ‘the centre of the pupil of the eye’ 
(T. A. G. Bao, op. cit., p. 113). In stone or wooden images, 
unless they were painted, there was practically very little need 
on the part of the sculptors for these particulars; but in painted 
images, in pictures and in some metal ones which were inlaid 
with little bits of silver or other precious metals, these minute 
directions were to a certain extent necessary {of. the Nilanda 
miniature brass and bronze images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
where eye balls and urnas are marked by the insertion of little 
bits of silver). 

In the Chinese translation of this text, the samudga is |th in 
place of Tfth. 

^ qftqtqi^— 

This couplet is completely omitted in the Chinese version. 
But it contains some helpful instructions to the sculptor. He 
is to place the lateral ends of the wings of the nose in the same 
line with the karavlra of the eyes while the two lateral ends of 
the mouth (s'rkkanl) as well as of the chin should be placed in 
the same line with the eye ball. 

Karavlra is a little known word. Varahamihira lays down 
(Ch. 57, 13) that it should measure an angula and be marked in 
the near corner of each eye. Utpala explains it thus : 

n^ryil. Gopinath Bao remarks (op. cit., p. 113) 
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“ Karavira,{?) some part connected with the eye (something at 
the end of the eyes. Is it the red flesh?)” The author of the 
Kriyasamuccaya correctly explains as 

— IJrnakesa is the 4th of the 32 Mahapuru^a-laksanas 
(the Slst one in the Mahapadana list). As our text informs 
us it should be marked in the middle between the two inner ends 
of the eye brows. It means ‘tuft of hair.’ In the Chinese 
version, nothing about urnd is mentioned; but in its place, it is 
laid down there that the shape of the (^ye-brow should be like the 
first moon. Prof. GrAnwedel’s remark about this is interesting : 
” The tuft (urnd) between the brows must have had its origin 
in the superstition that men whose brows run into each other are 
specially gifted. The representations of Buddha give the urnS 
in the form of a small round protuberance over the root of the 
nose, which in older and more modern figures is frequently re- 
placed by a pearl and so on” (Buddhist Art, p. 162). But it 
may be remarked here that in the Buddha figures of different 
periods, both in India and Indonesia, the urnd is not invariably 
present. In the Buddha figures from different parts of Gandhara 
it is .almost always marked (for a possible exception, see Buddhist 
Art, p. 169, figure 117, the face of which is described by the 
author as ‘an austere, rather cold, Hindu face with a coarse mous- 
tache’); in the seated Buddha figure (N.S. 3936) in the Gandhara 
room, Indian Museum, there is a slight depression in the place 
of urnd, and as the image shows traces of paint, the urnd might 
have been painted in colours; in N. S. 4820 also a seated Buddha 

in the same place, a hole ^th of an inch deep and ^ an inch in 

diameter, just above the bridge of the nose, definitely proves that 
originally a precious stone was inserted in the hollow, thus serv- 
ing the purpose of urnd. In the Buddha figures from MathurS, 
it is occasionally present; so, Coomaraswamy’s statement that, 
‘ t here is no urnd in the early KusSn Buddha type’ (HJIi, p. 67) 
is to be taken with sOme reservation. Thus, in the two stand- 
ip^ Buddha images in bay No. 1 of the Gupta gallery, Indian 
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Museum, as well as in the standing one reproduced in Coomara- 
swami’s History of Indian and Indonesian Art (pi. XL, fig, 158; 
the original is in the Mathura Museum), it is conspicuous by 
its absence; whereas, in others which are usually earlier in 
point of date (the standing Mathura images referred to above are 
probably to be dated in the 5th century A. D.) it is clearly 
shown (c/. the Katra Buddha image of the early Kusa^a period 
in the Mathura Museum, Coomaraswamy, op.cit., pi., XXIII, 
fig. 84 ; also cf. the seated inscribed image in bay No. 1 of the 
Gupta gallery of the Indian Museum and No. A, 4, M. M. cat., 
p. 49 & pi., XVa, where the urnd is not a raised protu- 
berance, but a tiny space just above the bridge of the nose 
marked off by a circle with a dot inside it) ; in passim it 
may be remarked that the urnd very seldom looks like a 
curled tuft of hair; I know of only one Buddha image (J. I. 
in the Indian Museum and it hails from Java), where urtid 
is really shown as a curl of hair, turned in accordance with the 
textual injunction from left to right. Almost all the Buddha 
images, whether standing or seated, of the Gupta period do not 
bear this mark at all ; there is no doubt that here was a distinct 
departure on the part of the indigenous artists from one of the 
conventions adopted by the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara. But 
curiously enough a Bodhisattva figure from Sarnath (Fig. S. 26 
in the Gupta gallery of the Indian Museum) bears this mark 
in almost the same manner as the seated Buddha in red sand- 
stone in the Indian Museum, noticed above. The colossal copper 
image of Buddha found at Sultangunj near Bhagalpur and now 
in the South Kensington Museum, dated by Coomaraswamy in 
the 5th century A. D., does not bear this mark on the forehead. 
In the Nalanda bronze miniatures of Buddha, as well as stone 
figures, this is almost invariably present, which is the case with 
the other mediaeval Buddha figures hailing from other parts of 
India. As regards Indonesian Buddha images, the artists there, 
generally followed the example of the early medieval Indian 
sculptors, 
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It will be of interest to remark, in this connection, that the 
place where urna is shown on the Buddha statues, is occupied 
by the tilak in the medieval V isnu images ; in ^iva figures, the 
god’s third eye is put on the identical spot. But it may be 
pointed out that in these cases also, the artists (specially of 
Gupta period) took liberties of their own ; thus, in the beautiful 
Siva figure in the collection of the Indian Museum (Ms. 3. 
Anderson’s Catalogue, II, p. 34 9) the third eye is conspicuous 
by its absence ; but Siva in the inscribed Siva-Parvatl image 
from Kosam (d. 458-9 A. D.) bears on its forehead the third eye 
placed side- ways in the middle. 

This term is to be literally translated as the 
* Crest jewel.’ It is most likely the same as usnl?a which has 
already been mentioned in the prose portion of the text 

it is one of the 

most important and interesting mahapurusa-lak§anas. The 
early Buddhist texts like Mahapadana and Lakkhana mttdntas 
of the Dlgha Nikaya (Vols. II & III) refer to it as uifhisasisa ; 
in later Sanskrit Buddhist texts such as Mahd-Vyutpatti, etc., it 
is referred to as usnlsaHraskata. The exact interpretation of 
this peculiarity of a Buddha, especially in connection with its 
representation in Buddhist iconoplastic art of different periods, 
has engaged the attention of many a scholar. Prof. Griinwedel, 
on the authority of previous scholars like M. E. Burnouf and 
on the basis of M. Fouceaux’s translation of this term in Tibetan 
Lalitavistara, rendered usnt§a as “a cranial protuberance” 
{Bud. Art, p. 162). The exact significance of this laksana has 
since then been discussed by various scholars such as M. A. 
Foucher {L’Ari Graeco-Bouddhique du Gandhdra, t. II., p. 296 
etc.),L. A. Waddell {Ostasi'ftische Zeitschrift, 1915, pp. 131-68), 
A. C. Coomnraswamy (»/. R. A. S., 1928, pp. 815 ff.) among 
others and different explanations have been given. 

There is no doubt, that at a time when our text was com- 
posed, the term usnisa was understood to mean a peculiar * ab- 
normal development of the upper surface of the skull into a 
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small truncated cone covered with flesh, skin and hair ’ (Watters) ; 
and in some places of this iconographic text about Buddha 
image, this is most probably alluded to as the pure 
and effulgent (^W;) crest-jewel evidently being 

taken as something concrete which represented bodhijndna, 
the wisdom par excellence. But, that in the earlier days this 
was not the sense attributed to this terra is not only proved 
by Buddhaghosha’s explanation of it, but also the original 
etymological sense of the word usy^sa. This word at first meant 
‘ a turban,’ usually ‘ a royal turban,’ which was derived from 
its etymological sense, “ a protection from the sun,” “ sun- 
shade,” and this was always the premier significance attached 
to it. Buddhaghosha explained the lakaana unhtsastsa as 
referring to the well-developed forehead (paripuifmnaldtatan) 
and the well-developed head (panpimnaaatsa) of the Mahdpurisa 
or Buddha. Dr. Khys Davids remarks about the explanation 
of Buddhaghosha In either case, the rounded highly developed 
appearance is meant, giving to the unadorned head the decorative 
dignified effect of a crested turban and the smooth symmetry 
of a water-bubble.” Thus, according to Dr. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhaghosha explains the term in two different ways. 
But, both the senses of paripunnanaldtata and paripuifnastsa 
seem to be comprised under the term from the context in 
Buddhaghosha’s commentary {Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. 
II, page 16 f. n. 4). In any case, the silence of Buddhaghosha 
about the later sense of the term ufirnsa is significant. The 
learned commentator’s twofold explanation of this laksana 
can be better understood, if we refer to the Hrahlald{a' 
laksams of great men in Brahmanical literature such as 
the Mahdbhdrata, Brhatsamhitd and Sdmudrika^dstra. The great 
gods Nara and Narayana, visited by Narada in the Vadarikd- 
4rama, are characterised by ‘ heads like umbrellas,’ which 
sign is described as a Mahdpurusa-laksana (Mbh., XII, 343, 

«. Vamhamihira describes the heads of Cakra^varttins 
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as resembling the shape of an umbrella (Br. S., Ch. 
67, V. 79: ; Utpala’s comment: 

drikaiastra tells us that he whose head resembles an 
open umbrella or the breast of a young lady is destined to be a 
sdrvahhauma monarch (Samudrika Venkate^wara Press, 
Bombay, p. 78). Buddhaghosha’s other explanation of the sign 
as referring to the high broad expanse of the forehead can be 
understood by similar passages in Brahmanical literature refer- 
ring to the laldta-lak^anas of kings and great men. Thus VarSha- 
mihira says that the rich (great) men are characterised by 
foreheads like a half-moon in appearance ; men with broad §uktis 
(portions of skull-bone) are instructors of persons {Br. S., Ch. 67, 
vs. 30-2; The 

Samudrika ids tra also tells us the same thing in this couplet : 

(p. 74). Thus, from a simultaneous consideration of the Bud- 
dhist as well as Brahmanical texts about the characteristic 
features of great men’s heads, we can conclude that the real 
meaning of this term had at first nothing to do with the sense of 
the abnormal peculiarity in Buddha heads, which only came into 
existence at a comparatively late period. 

There is every reason for believing that the top-knot of hair 
which is usually to be found on the earliest Buddha figures of 
GandhSra, in its plastic form was responsible for endowing 
the term u^nisa with a novel significance. The evidence 
of the early Ku9an Buddha figures of Mathura definitely 
lays down that the artists there had at first shown Buddha 
with hair drawn tightly above his head ending in a single 
kapardda coil turning from left to right ; be it noted, 
however, that there are no grounds for any assumption 
that this daksimvarta spiral coil of hair represented the laksana 
u^nisaiiraskatd- It is most likely, if not certian, that this sign 
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was meant to be represented by the early indigenous artists 
in the well-shaped full fleshy foreheads and the high broad 
cranium on the centre of which the kapardda coil rested. The 
Gandh&ra artists’ top-knot of hair, on the other hand, on the 
heads of the Buddha images, was conceived later to hide inside 
it some conical upward projection of the immediate centre of 
Buddha’s cranium and once this misunderstanding took place, 
other Buddha images were made ini which this abnormality 
was given distinct shape. But it must be observed, that even 
then, the original form of representing the hair-knot was not 
definitely lost sight of in Gandhara, and we know of many 
beautiful stucco heads of Buddha to be dated in the 5th century 
A.D., in which the older formula is distinctly recognisable. The 
introduction of the short curls turning from left to right will be 
discussed in the next note (for my detailed observations on this 
laksana, see Indian Historical Quarterly, September, 1931, pp. 
499-514 ; for other interpretations of the same, see ibid, Sept., 
1931, pp. 669-73 and Golden Book of Tagore, 1931). 

The Buddha figure having a distinct cranial bump with 
short curls arranged all over it, came to stay and the statues of 
the master hailing not only from different corners of India, but 
also from Indonesia and Central Asia, bear this peculiarity; but 
in many cases, new elements were added. Thus the Buddha 
head horn haos iL’ Alt Graeco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, tome 
II, fasc. II, p 731, fig. 571) shows this bump being crowned 
by a shooting flame conventionally represented ; the one from 
Siam (ibid, p. 731, fig. 572) shows another pointed projection 
above the cranial bump, while the other from Ceylon shows the 
U9nlsa itself in the form of a flame (ibid, p. 731, fig. 570 : not as 
a lyre as M. Foucher has put it ; fire-balls in the upper left hand 
of Siva Nataraja are represented in exactly similar manner). 

In some mediaeval Buddha figures of the Pala period, we 
see a jewelled mukuta placed on the top of the Buddha heads; 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar has furnished reasons for believing that 
these are Idihuddhas (Annual Report of the Varendra Research 
6 
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Society, 1926-7, pp. 7-10). But Dr. Coomaraswamy rightly 
points out that these crowned Buddhas are really the Sakya Muni 
Buddhas and not the mythical Kdihuddha of the well-developed 
Buddhist hierarchy of Gods (J.R.A .S., 1928, p. 837). 

Chatrakdram mastakam — The significance of the head of 
the Buddha image being round in shape like the top of an 
umbrella has been referred to in the last note. In the prose por- 
tion, the chatrdkdra-Hrahshandha has already been mentioned; the 
full fleshy character of the shoulders, by the way, is also referred 
to under the term saptotsedha which is also one of the mahapuru- 
sa-lak§ai}as. In this connection, it will be interesting to refer to 
the different shapes of the tops of the lingas, which are accord- 
ing to the Mayamata, 5 in number, viz., chatrdkdra, tripusdkdru , 
kukkuidri^kdra, arddhacandrakara, and budbudasadHa. In the 
previous note, Dr. Rhys Davids’ remark about the symmetry of 
the water-bubble like crested head of Buddha has already been 
referred to. 

The ‘ blue head ’ of the Buddha image can be explained if 
we refer to one of the 32 lak.^anas of the great nuin, which ig 
‘ uddhagga-lomo uddhaggani loindni jdtdni nlldni adjana-vanndni 
kiindala-vattdni dakkhindoattakajdtdni ’ (Dlgha Nik., Vol. II, p. 
18). The 74th item in the list of the anuvyanjandni (lesser 
signs) in the Mahdvyiitpatti is bhramarasadr^akesa, which also 
explains the ‘ blue head.’ Butin a metal, wooden or stone image, 
the hair of the head must have to be painted blue-black, in order 
to correctly portray this laksana and it is a well-known fact that 
such images used to be painted in colours, of yore. 

— Mdrdhaja is hair and pradaksindvartakeiah 
(‘ the curls of the hair going off from left to right ’) is the second 
of the 32 Mahdpurusa-laksanas in the Mahdvyutpatti list. 

It is a fact that in the early Hellenistic Buddha figures of 
Qandhara and the early Indian ones of Mathura, abundant locks 
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of hair are definitely shown. In Gandhara, these are tied u]) in 
a top-knot above the head, the connection of which with the 
evolution of the Msnisa-bump in later images has already been 
menitioned. In Mathura, however, the locks are tightly drawn 
up in a smooth compact mass over the head and all the hair 
collected together end in a single spiral coil (kapardda) 
turning from left to right (daksimvarta) , on the top of the 
head. The smoothness of the cranium of these early Kusan 
Buddha heads of Mathura led scholars to conclude that these 
were depicted shaven. Dr. Vogel described this peculiarity 
of these heads differently in different parts of his Mathura 
Museum Catalogue-, but in his latest publication on the 
Mathura sculptures (Ars Asialica, Vol. XV, p. 36), he is 
definitely of opinion that these heads are shaved. Mons. 
Foucher, long ago pointed out that these heads were not really 
shaved (Foucher, [/Art Graeco-Bouddhique du Gandhdra, p. 
700). Dr. Coomaraswamy was at first of opinion that the shaven 
head was one of the peculiarities of the early Mathura Buddha 
figures ; but later he definitely changed his opinion and accepted 
Foucher’s view {J.H.A S., 1028, p. 827). There is no reference 
in the Nidanakatha or later Sanskrit Buddhist texts such 
as Lalitavistara, Mahdvastu and others about the complete 
shaving of Buddha’s head ; in the Lalitavistara (p. 277), it 
is mentioned W. ’it’T le., he 

cut olf his cudd (the outer ends of the hair) and threw it up in 
the air. The earlier Nidanakatha informs us that from the 
time when Buddha did this, his hair remained of a certain 
uniform length throughout his life ; thus, in a sense, the 
early GandhSra as well as Mathura artists did not violate 
the tradition, when they depicted Buddha with ‘a cluster of locks 
of hair’ turned upwards. The Mathura artists, moreover, 
followed the tradition about the coil (here a single one) turning 
from left to right. The convention of the hair being arranged 
in schematic little curls, turning from left to right and disposed 
over the whole of the head and the cranial bump, already appears 
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in Gandhftra and Mathura ; in the Buddha statues of the Gupta 
period onwards, this is almost invariably the custom (the single 
exception that we are aware of is the Mankuwar Buddha image 
dated in 458-9 A.D.). No excessive importance, however, was 
given by the artists to this daksiiiavarta fashion in mediaeval 
Buddha images in India also in some early Buddha heads outside 
India. Thus, in the ‘Indianesque’ Buddha head of the Gupta 
period from Rombok, Phnompcn, Cambodia (Coomaraswamy, 
HIIA, pi. XXVIII, fig. 100 — no ustfisd is discernible here ; was 
it broken ?) the curls are turned from right to left. In many 
indifferently executed mediaeval Buddha figures again, the hair 
curls are represented by little knobs spread all over the head ; 
where the haircurls are shown as such, the lowermost row of 
these just above the keiarekhd was depicted correctly, while 
those above were promiscuously arranged. 

Varahamihira says (op. dt, Oh. 57, v, 44) that the Buddha 
image should have very short hairs : sunicakeiaica. Utpala 
comments on this word thus : W- But 

there was another reading of this word of Varahamihira in 
Utpala’s days and the latter notices it thus : 
nsfipf I in this reading, there is a clear 

reference to the well-arranged character (atiniijamitoh) of the 
curls on the head of the Buddha image. Alabaster mentions a 
curious fact about these (The Wheel oj the Laio, Appendix, p. 
312) ; “certain persons on account of the curled hairs described 
in the list, and shown in idols, supposed Buddha to have been 
a negro” ( !). 

A brief reference to a few figures other than those of Buddha, 
of a comparatively early period, which have these curls on their 
heads will not be out of place here. Prof. Griinwedel refers to 
the woolly negro-like hair of one of the lion riding figures in one 
of the compartments from the third archway of the east gateway 
of the Great Stupa at Sanchi (Bud. Art, pp. 33-4, fig. 10) ; but 
how far he is justified in describing this type as ‘not an Aryan 
one’ isopen to question. The figure of a soldier (?) on an 
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upright of the Bharhut railing (c/. Cunningham, Bharhut Stupa, 
p. 32, pi, XXXII. 1) has similar curls on its head, which are 
curiously enough encircled by a diadem whose ends are arranged 
in a manner seen on the royal heads on the obverse side of the 
early Indo-Bactrian coins. In the head of the Yaksa figure from 
Maholi mound (M.M. Cat., p. 8G Cb, pi. XIV) ‘the hair is 
arranged in short curls, turned alternately to the right and left,’ 
naturally in an unorthodox fashion, for this is the figure of a 
mere atlant. In fine, we may say, that the short hair curl is 
certainly not a negroid feature, but an Aryan sign, for we very 
frequently find it also in ancient Mesopotamian and Achaemenid 
reliefs. 

Writ 71^^ — The reference in the Sanskrit 

original about beautiful locks of hair by the side of the ear is in- 
teresting. Prof. Griinwedel remarks about these locks of hair 
by the side of the ear in a Gandhara Buddha : “ One, the finest 
which the Berlin Museum possesses, even shows the coquettish 
locks before the ear, that were the fashion at Athens in the time 
of the Diadochs — successors of Alexander, and which, if I am 
not mistaken, arc to be found on the Apollo Musagctes” (Bud, 
Art, p. IGG, fig. liO). Curls by the side of the top of the ear are 
no doubt shown in the Buddha figures of later date, but no such 
stray ‘coquettish locks’ are depicted on them. 

— It is the 16th of the 32 Mahdpurusa-laksanas 
in the Mahavyutpatti list. Dr. Rhys Davids translates it 
thus ‘ there is no furrow between his shoulders ’ and adds 
this interesting note to it, Citdntardmso, lit., he has the 
shoulder interval filled up. The commentary explains, the two 
sides of the back have no depression in the middle, nor look 
separated, but from the small of the back upwards the fleshy 
covering is as a level golden slab.” (Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Pt. II, p. 15, fn. 4). The word vrsaskandha (with shoulder 
like that of a bull) describes this physical characteristic in 
another way, thus, the poet Kalidasa describes Dillpa as 
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{Raghmam^a, Canto I, v. 16). 
In the introductory prose portion of our text, the same physical 
feature is alluded to in a different manner, as chatrdkdra- 
skandha. The umbrella-like outline of the heads of the Buddha 
images have alrcadj been noticed by us. But, does this sign of 
filled-up shoulder-intervals remind us, as in the case of the 
laksana of the excessively long arms, of another of human ances- 
tral traits ? 


^ 

The 29th one of the 32 Mahdpurusa4aksanas is Cakrdnkita- 
hastapddatalah (the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet 
marked with the sign of a wheel). But in this text we find 
several other signs which are to be shown on the palm, viz,, 
conchshell, lotus, thunderbolt and elephant goad. In the last 
verse of our text, occurs ‘rpit (of the feet) 

’ In the list of the 32 laksanas given in Mahdpaddna- 
Suttdnta, both the palms and soles bear this auspicious cakra 
which is sahassdrdni sancmikdni mndbhikdni sabbdkdrapari' 
purdni. In the Singalese list of the three kinds of the beauties 
of Buddha’s person as collected by Mr. Spence Hardy (Manual of 
Buddhism, pp. 367-70), the first is the 216 mdhgalyalaksanas of 
which there are 108 on each foot, the most important central 
one being the cakra flanked by a host of other signs like a conch- 
shell, lotus, svastika, elephant tusk, sword, etc. According to 
the Siamese tradition also, as referred to by Alabaster (The 
Wheel of the Law, pp. 111-15) the Buddha has on each of his 
feet ‘ a figure of the beautiful wheel chakra with its thousand 
spokes’ around which are 108 other figures such as lotus, conch- 
shell, royal chowrie, royal elephant goad, two fishes, etc. (For 
the famous foot-print of Buddha at Siam, Phra Bat, with the 
auspicious marks drawn on it, see Alabaster, op. cit., pp. 286 & 
following, & plate ; here the author tries to explain the signi- 
ficance of some of the symbols in his own way ; thus chakra 
marked on the foot was originally a poetical way of expressing 
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fleetnesB, but later, ‘ regarded no more as a poetic image, but as 
one of the most holy emblems of religion,’ etc.). That such 
auspicious signs on the palms and soles were regarded as the 
characteristic feature of great men is also proved by other 
literary evidence ; thus in the Brhatsaihhitd, Ch. G7, verses 44- 
50, we find mention of many such, most of which are included 
in the list of the 216 auspicious marks referred to above. These 
are very frequently mentioned in Samudrika literature. 

Now, Varahamihira while describing the image of Buddha 
says that his hands and feet are to be marked with lotus 
{Br. Sam., Ch. 57, v. 44 : padmankitakaracaranau ; Utpala : 
karacaranau kamalacihnitau krUihhi rekhdbhirityarlluih). Quito 
in keeping with the statement of Varahamihira, almost all 
the Buddha images of the early and late mediaeval period (either 
standing or seated) in the archaeological collection of the Indian 
Museum, have a small cight-petalled lotus carved on the palms 
and soles, distinctly discernible wherever these are upturned. 
In Gandhara Buddhas, the wheel-mark on the centre of the 
upturned palm and the soles of the feet (when the figure is 
depicted seated in padmasana) is occasionally present ; in 
Mathura, however, the cakra, accompanied by a nandipdda sym- 
bol, is almost invariably met with, whenever the palms and soles 
of the Buddha are on full view. In the Buddha images of the 
Gupta period, usually no such auspicious device is carved there. 
In some mediaeval Buddha images, again, we not only find the 
tiny lotus mark alone on the palms and soles, but other symbols 
like the cakra, the dhvaja, the mina (twin fish) and nandipada- 
trUula. 

In connection with the lotus-mark on the palms of some 
mediaeval Buddha images, an interesting observation can be 
made with regard to the lotus in the hands of the Brahmanical 
god Vispu. It is a fact, though noticed by none, that the lotus, 
unlike the other attributes of Visnu such as ^ankha, cakra and 
gadd, was never at first placed in one of the Jiands of the four- 
armed Visnu image, in a manner in which it is shown in the 
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hand of his consort LaksmI or in those of the god Surya. In 
the early and late mediaeval images hailing from the South, as 
described by H. Krishna Sastri and T. A. G. Rao, it is almost 
invariably absent. In the few extant Vi?nu images of the Gupta 
period, in the North, similar is also the case. In the mediaeval 
Visnu images hailing from different parts of Northern India, on 
the other hand, we find a tiny lotus-mark (very rarely in the 
shape of a miniature lotus) on the upturned palm of the front 
right hand which is usually in the oarada {cj. Mathiird Museum 
Catalogue, Plate XVITT ; Dr. Vogel wrongly describes this 
image thus : ‘ He holds his usual emblems gadd and padmn in 

in his right hands the full -blossomed lotus which is 

shown behind the lower right palm of Visnu is really h(*ld by 
his attendant consort firi on his right by its stalk, there being 
only a tiny lotus-mark in the middle of the god’s own palm ; 
by the way, this is a feature common to many of the simi- 
lar sthanaka-mUrtis of Visnu hailing from different parts of 
of Bengal and Bihar) or abhaya (cf. the Sultanpur Vi§pu, 
Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pi. LXIX, fig. 222) poses, like the 
padmahka noticed above in many of the mediaeval Buddha 
images. This sculptural evidence regarding the absence of the 
lotus as an attribute of Visnu in the early and mediaeval types 
of his dhruva-veras happens to be corroborated by the earliest 
of the extant iconographic texts. The attributes which are given 
to the Visnu image with as many as eight arms or four or two, 
in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 57, verses 33-35) do not include the 
lotus among them and are khadga, gadd, ^dra, dhanu, khetaka, 
cakra and Sankha ; the remaining hand in the 8-armed image is 
in the idntida (abhaya; Utpala on Santida : — 

) pose. None of the South-Indian texts relat- 
ing to the three principal types of Vi^nu images, sthdnaka, dsana 
and §ayana, as collected by Mr. Gopinath Rao, refer to the 
lotus as an attribute of Vi^^u ; some North-Tndian texts, how- 
ever, such as Agnipurdna, Visnudharmottaram, iSukranltisdra, 
VUoa-karmdvatdra-idstra, etc. , mention padma as an attribute ; 
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but even in the latter case it must be understood with 
special reference to the sculptural evidence, that the lotus is the 
lotusmark and not a full-blossomed lotus held by its stalk. In 
some Visnu images, however, of the mediaeval period we find 
a small globular object with spots all over it in one of the front 
hands — usually the right ; it has been described as a lotus bud 
by scholars. 


This line is omitted in the Chinese translation. Admitting 
the possibility of its being a late interpolation, there is still much 
of interest about this particular line. This text has just informed 
us that SaAkha, cakra, etc., are to be marked on the palm; in 
the next line of the couplet it again says that different marks 
in the shape of auspicious signs are to be made (on the 
palm). But, why this repetition? Perhaps here is a reference 
in a somewhat obscure manner to ihQ jalahastapdda, {Mahdpadd^ 
nasuttanta) and jdlangulihastapdda (Lalitavistara) of the 
earlier texts. The Pali commentators’ interpretation that the 
laksana, jdlahastapdda does not mean ‘ webbed fingers and 
toes, [na cammena pa^baddha angulantaro] but refer to uniform 
parallel lines (rekhd ; is lekhd a misreading for rekhd in our 
text, or may it be interpreted here in the sense of linos?) on his 
fingers and toes, can be accepted. An attempt has been made by 
me to give a simple interpretation to the so-called ‘ webbing of 
the fingers ’ in the Gupta-Buddhas (for it refer to Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly, December, 1930). So, it is very likely that 
the same Mahdpurusa-laksana is noticed here. In the images 
of Buddha, these lines on the fingers and palm could not be 
depicted without marring the beauty of them and so ought not 
to have found place in a text dealing with the iconography of 
Buddha. But as we have pointed out in some of our previous 
notes, the text notices many such peculiarities which cannot 
be depicted in Buddba figures. 

1 
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g 3^1% 

These details about the measurement of the penis and testes 
of Buddha images are quite out of place here. We know that 
kosohita-vatthaguhyo is one of the 32 characteristic signs of the 
great men in Pali literature ; Varahamihira also tells us the 
same thing ” in In any case, the Buddha figures, 

unlike those of the nude Jaina Tirthariikaras, are invariably 
draped ; in some standing Buddha images of the Ku^Sn period, 
hailing from Mathura, the signs of sex are no doubt slightly indi- 
cated beneath the drapery. But in the case of the seated images 
and the host of images from the Gupta period onwards, these 
are completely concealed beneath the drapery. So, these details 
have no practical utility here. They seem to have been omitted 
in Chinese. 

— GudhaHrata and gudhagulphatd are two 
of the 80 lesser signs (aMyanuvyanjamni) ; cf. previous note 
on the delineation of sandhibandhanirgama in Buddha images. 
fsiTrf3T%?RlT and are, according to Varahamihira 

{Br. S., Ch. 67, v. 2), two of the characteristic features of the 
feet of the lord of men 

— This is one of the 80 lesser signs. In painted 
images and pictures of Buddha, the nails were painted copper- 
coloured. is also, according to Varahamihira, 

one of the auspicious signs of the lords of men. 

I 

These details about the feet of Buddha figures, also apper- 
tain to the characteristic signs of a great man. The upper parts 
of the feet should be full and convex like the back of a tortoise ; 
the feet should be well-planted and should fall flat, leaving not 
the least bit of hollow between the soles and the ground on which 
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they rest. The toes also will be set very close together — not 
splayed out. Varahamihira tells us the same thing in these 

words : ^ S., Ch. 

67, V. 2). The well-planted feet with fleshy convex shape, are 
very carefully depicted by the early Indian artists in the 
Buddha images. 




APPENDIX A 


I. Measurement of length sections ac- 
cording to onr text, of a Buddha image 
of 120 ah, : — 


Uqwa 

... 

4 ah. 

KeSasthan 

... 

2 „ 

Face 

... 

13} 

Neck 


4 

Neck to chest 


12} „ 

Chest to navel... 


12} .. 

Navel to penis... 


12} 

Thigh 


26 „ 

Kneo-cap 


3 „ 

Foreleg 

... 

26 „ 

Oulpha 


2 „ 

Pdr^ifi 

... 

4 „ 

Total height 

... 

120 ah. 

II. Same, according to the Kriyd^eamu- 
ccaya Commentary : — 

Uini^a to neck 

... 

20} ah. 

Neck 


4 „ 

Neck to chest ... 

... 

12} M 

Chest to navel 

.« 

12} „ 

Navel to penis... 

... 

12} „ 

Thigh 


26 ., 

Foreleg 


26 „ 

Knee-cap 


6 „ 

Oulpha 


2 „ 

Below gulpha {Pdrfnt) 

... 

4 M 

Total height 


124 ah. 


Difference between this commentary 
and our text lies only in the case of long- 
er knee-caps (3 in excess) and in the 
measurement from the to neck (1 

ah, in excess). So, the commentary 
gives us details about a Buddha of Hie 
VttamadaiaWa measure. 


m. Length-measurements ofa daSaUtat 
pramana image according to ^fikranltt 


Face 

... 18 ah. 

Neck 

6 f» 

Neck to chest 

••• 18 »» 

Chest to navel 

... 13 ,, 

Navel to penis 

... 13 „ 

Thigh 

... 26 „ 

Knee-cap 

••• 6 ,, 

Foreleg 

... 26 „ 

Down the heels ... 

..1 6 ,, 


Total height ... 119 ahm 


IV. Same of a madhyamadaiatila 
image (of a female beauty) according to 
Mdnasara (LXVI) ; — 

Head (crown to hair-line)... 4 ah. 
Forehead (up to the eye-line) 6 „ 
Nose (up to the lip) 4 „ 

Thence to' chin ... 31 „ 

Neck-joint ... ) „ 

Neck ... ... 4 „ 

Prom”biccough to heart ~... 13 „ 

Thence to the limit of navel 13 „ 

Thence to sex organ .. 13 ,» 

Thigh (belowfsex organ) ... 26 ,, 

Enee ... ... 4 

... ... 26 „ 

Foot ... ... 4 „ 

Total height ... 120 ah, 

(Prom Dr. P. K. Acarya’s Dictionaryi 
of Hindu Architecture, p. 280.) 
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IV. Details of measurements according to our text. 


Name of the Part 


In Chinese. 

Name of the Part 



No. measured 



No. measured. 

a4. 

In Chinese^ 

1 C/friffa 

4 


£8 Karnagra 

4 


2 Keiasthin 

2 

4 an . 

29 Ear (width) 

2 


3 Length of the face ...13^ 

Ui 

30 Earlobes 


4 

4 Forehead 

4 


31 Karnapatra (width) 

1 


5 Nose 

4 


32 Sliitahotra (t) 

i 


6 Nose to chin 


a 

S3 Earbole (width) 

i 


7 Chin (breadth) 

2 


34 Ear (inner side) 2 1} 


8 ,, (length and thick> 

ness). 

4 


36 Head (frontally) 

18 




36 Head (back) 

14 


9 Kapola 

4 


87 ,, (periphery) 

40 

86 

10 Haiui (ht.) 

3 


88 Neck 

4 


11 (width) 

2 


39 M (width) 

8 


12 Lower lip 

2 


40 „ (periphery) 

24 


13 Mouth (length) 

4 


41 StccndhS^fa (?) ... 

12 


14 Upper lip 

i 


42 The whole arm 

40 


16 Gof? 

f 


41 Upper arm 

20 


18 Nose (width at base) 

2 


44 Fore arm 

16 


17 „ height 



46 Palm (wrist to the ... 

12 


18 Nostril 

i 


m. finger up) 



19 NMtaMa 



46 Middle arm 

28 





(circumference) 



30 Space between 2 eyes 

1 


47 Palm (length without 

7 


21 Eye (length) 

4 


the fingers) 



22 „ (width) 

2 


48 ,, width 

6 


23 Netrakoia 

8 


49 Middle finger 

6 


24 Pupil 

i 


60 Index finger } peree 

less 


4 


than above. 



26 Head (height) 

Space between 



61 Bing finger i afi. less than 
above. 


26 2 near ends of the ... 






brows 


62 Little finger i a4. 

less 





than above. 



27 Bhrur$hhi 

4 
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Name of the Part 
No. measured ah. 


53 Space between thumb 4 

and the wrist. 

54 Space between thumb 8 

and the index finger. 

55 Space betw^een the wrist 5 

and the little finger. 

56 Circumference of the 12 

palm 

57 Space between the ...12J 

neck and the chest. 

58 Space between the ... 6 

armpit and the breast. 

59 Height from that to 9 

the shoulders. 

60 Width of the chest... 25 

61 Chest (circumference) 75 

62 Between chest and ... 16 

the navel. 

63 Navel ... 1 

64 Torso (circumference 46 

round the navel). 

65 Waist (width) ... 18 

66 Space between navel 12J 

and penis. 

67 Penis ... 6J 

68 Testes (width) ... 6 

69 Testes (length) ... 4 


In Chinese. 

Name of the Part 
No. measured 

an. 

In Chinese. 


70 Thit;h 

25 



71 Thigh (middle width) 12 

72 Thigh (circumference) 36 I 



73Calf(?) 

4 

32 


74 Knee-cap 

3 



75 Gulphaka 

2 



76 Foreleg middle 

25 



77 Foreleg (circumfereDce)21 



78 The width from the... 
ends of the gulpha. 

2 

1 



79 The width from the... 4 
ends of the Gulpha^ below. 



60 The distance between 3 
the 2 feet in standing 
images. 



81 Feet (length) 

12 



82 „ (width) 

6 


48 

83 Feet (side width) ... 

2 



84 PfirfnI 

4 



85 Toe-nails | parva 

85 Big toe (length) 

3 



87 Second toe 

3 



88 Toes (height) 

1 



89 Big toe (height) ... IJ 



N.B.— Wherever, the Chinese version tallies with the Sanskrit original, the measurement 
is not again put down in the 2nd column. For omissions in the Chinese rendering, see 
the body of the Text. 








APPENDIX B 


(Actual meaaurementB of some Buddha images in the Pesliawari Lahore and Calcutta 
Museums.) 

While I was engaged in the work of editing this text, I 
thought it would be interesting to compare the actual measure- 
ments of some of the well-preserved Buddha images of different 
periods in the collection of the several Government museums 
in northern India, with the corresponding ones laid down in this 
text. I wanted to see how far the actual practice of the artists 
of the different art-centres tallied with the evidence of the texts, 
certainly compiled at a period later than the age of many of these 
sculptures. The results of my observations, I append below* : — 

Gandhara : During my short stay at Peshawar, I could only 
measure the broad outlines like the length and breadth of the 
face of the image, the middle digit of its medius and the whole 
height of the figure (wherever it was a standing one). I work 
out the tala lengths of the image in each case. 

Peshawar Museum 

1. Exhibit no. 1878 : — Standing Buddha. 

The length of the face 
The breadth ,, ,, 

The whole height (including the umUa) 


117 mm. 
117 mm. 
980 mm. 


* I am indebted to Mr. Tsrakchandrs Das, M.A., of the Anthropology department of the 
Calcutta University, for showing me the correct use of the anthropometric instruments with 
which I took down the measurements. I am also thankful to the respective Curators of the 
museums, who gave me every facility in my first hand study of the Buddha images. Special 
mention, however, need be made here of Mr. M. Dilwarkhan and Mr. Monindra Gupta, 
Curators of Peshawar and Taxila museums respectively. Lastly, I cannot sufficiently 
expressed my gratitude to the late Bai Bahadur Pundit Badhakrishna of Mathurft for his 
kind help to me in many ways, during my stay at Mathurft. 

8 
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[No measurement of the angula of the image could be 
taken, on account of the fingers being damaged. Butj, calcula* 
ting on the basis of the dehalahdha angula unit, we arrive 
at the following interesting conclusion in this case : 

980-r 120=8*16 (deha-l** angula unit) 

8*16 X 13*6 (Sdrdhatrayodaiimatrdmuhha) 

= 110 (decimal places left out). 

The length and breadth of the face, as laid down above, is 
117mm.] 

2. Exhibit no. 1425 : — Standing Buddha (hands broken). 

The length of the face ... ... 114 mm. 

The breadth ,, ,, ... ... 104 mm. 

The whole height (including the u^.) ... 984 mm. 

[Calculating on the above basis, we find 

984 -r 120 = 8'2 {dehalabdha ahgula unit) 

8-2 X 13-6 = 110-7 (the length of the face). 

Here the difference of S’S mm. is immaterial. But the 
length and breadth of the face are not equal. However, our 
text only gives us the measurement of the length of the face, 
remaining silent about its breadth. But as we have seen in our 
notes that according to Varahamihira, the length and the breadth 
of the face of images in general should be equal, measuring 12 
angula units only.] 

3. Exhibit no. 1876 : — Standing Buddha. 

The length of the face 
The breadth ,, ,, 

The whole height (with «?.) 

[,*. 968 -rl20 = 8-06 (defca-l® on. unit) 

8-06 X 13-6=108-81 (the length of the face). 

The difference here is 6*19 mm. ; the corrrect proportion is 
not maintained here.] 


114 mm. 
112 mm. 
968 mm. 
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4. Exhibit no. 1931 ; — Standing Buddha. 

The length of the face ... ••• 180 mm. 

The breadth ,... ... 126 mm. 

The whole height with «f. ... .•• 1166 mm. 

[.*. 1165 -rl20 = 9'7 unit) 

9’7 X. 13*6=130‘95 (the length of the face). 

Curiously enough, there is the closest approximation here, 
in the actual fade-length and that arrived at from calculation 
on the basis of our text.] 

6. Exhibit No. 1939 — Standing Buddha from SalStura 
(now called Lahore), the home of Panini in the district of 
Peshawar : 

The length of the face ... ... 170 mm. 

The breadth of the face ... ... 150 mm. 

Height with uf. ... ... ... 1600 mm. 

/. 1600 -r 120 = 18'3 ( deha-l^ ah. unit) 

13-3 X 13'6 = 179-55 (the length of the face). 

The difference, here, is 9'55 mm. 

6. Exhibit No. 239 — Sahri Bahlol 1907 standing Buddha : 

The length of the face ... ... ... 156 mm. 

The breadth of the face ... ... 138 mm. 

Height with uf. ... ... ... 1355 mm. 

.’. 1355 T- 120 = 11-29 ( de/ia-t® oh. unit) 

11-29 X 13-5 = 152-41 (the length of the face). 

Thus, the difference, here, is 3’69 mm., which is not much 
at all. Hargreaves describes this image as a delicately featured 
one and as one of the best sculptures in the Museum. 

7. Exhibit No. 1430 — Standing Buddha : 

The length of the face ... ... ... 148 mm. 

The breadth of the face ... ... 138 mm. 

Full height with u§. ... ... ... 1220 mm. 

/. 1220 -7-120 = 10’16 ( de/ia4® ah, unit). 

10*16 X 13‘i5 = 137*16 mm. (the length of the face). 

The difference is 6 mm. 
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8. Exhibit No. 1446~a magnificent colossal standing image 
from Sahri Bahlol. On account of the huge size, the anthro* 
pometric instruments were of no use in measuring it ; I took 
down the measurement carefully with an orninary measuring 
tape and arrived at the following figures : 

Length of the face ... ... 10^ inches (262'5 mm.) 

Breadth of the face ... ... 9 ,, (237'5 mm.) 

Full height with ... ... 90 ,, (22‘5 cm.) 

The middle digit of the mediuB ... ,, (31‘25mm.) 

90''+ 120 = I" (defeo-I“ ah, unit). 

I" X 13‘5 = 10'125" (the length of the face) (253'126 mm.) 

The difference is here fth of an inch. It should be observed 
here, however, that the angula of the image, i.e., the breadth- 
measurement of the middle digit of its medius is much in excess 
above the dehalabdha ahgula unit and calculation on the basis of 
the former will not give us satisfactory results at all. It seems 
that the deha-t ah. i.e., the matrdhgula was the unit which was 
adopted by these image-makers in the measurement of the 
images. The correct explanation of the svendnguli-pramdfjena 
is to be found here. 


9. Exhibit No. 1447 — Colossal standing Buddha, from Sahri' 
Bahlol : 


The length of the face 
The breadth of the face 
Full height with uf. 

Its own ahgula 


... 10 inches (250 mm.) 

... 9 (225 mm.) 

... 84 ,, (21’ cm.) 

... 1 ,, (25 mm.) 


/. 84" + 120 = '7" (defeo-I® ah, unit.) 

■7" X 13'5=9‘46" (length of the face) (286'25 mm.) 


The difference is about half an inch. The same remarks as 
are offered in the case of the last big image about its own angula 
also apply to it. 

A few more Buddhas in the Peshawar Museum were also 
measured by me ; but on account of their being seated ones, 
their full height could not be ascertained and in its absence, the 
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dehalabdha angula unit in their case, could not be arrived at. 
Still, I give below the measurements of the face and the middle 
digit of the medius of two seated Buddha figures, in order to 
prove that the latter, for all practical purposes, was not used by 
the artist as the basis of calculation. 

10. Exhibit No. 1928 — Seated Buddha : 

The length of the face ... ... 98 mm. 

The breadth r, „ ... ... 96 mm. 

Angula (middle digit of the medius) ... ... 9 mm. 

Thus, if we multiply 9 by 13’6, we arrive at 121*5 mm. 
which is much more in excess than the actual face-length. 

11. Exhibit No. 1160 — Seated Buddha. 

The length of the face ... ... ... 116 mm. 

The breadth ... ... ... 115 mm. 

Ahgula ... ... ... ... 13 mm. 

Thus, 13 X 1V6*» 175*5 which could never be the face-length of 
this figure. 

The practice of the indigenous artists of the early MathurS 
school, could not be tested, on account of the fact that no well- 
preserved standing figure of Buddha of the early Kufan period 
was available. The fine Buddha image of Ka^ra, in a perfect 
state of preservation, is, unfortunately, not a standing one and 
so could not be utilised for this purpose. The standing Buddha 
of the Kusan period — No. A4 in the Mathura Museum — has lost 
both its feet and the pedestal ; the huge size and damaged 
condition of Bhiksu Bala’s Buddhas stood in the way of their 
supplying us with much useful data of this character. However, 
two Buddha images in red sand-stone of the Gupta period, in 
the collection of the Mathura and Calcutta Museums, were 
measured by me and their details are given below : — 
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12. MathurS Museum, No. A5 — beautifully carved image of 
a standing Buddha : 


The length of 

the face 

185 mm. 

The breadth 

II ••• ••• 

165 mm. 

Full height with u^r^l^a 

1800 mm. 

The length of the 

60 mm. 

M II 

forehead 

61 mm. 

ft II 

nose 

61 mm. 

If II 

chin 

62 mm. 

l» •» 

eye 

68 mm. 

The width ,, 

19 ••• ••• 

28 mm. 

11 II 

upper lid 

16 mm. 

The open extension of the eye 

9 mm. 

The length of the mouth 

57 mm. 

The width , , 

M (including the upper and 


lower lips) 

• # # • • • 

22*5 mm. 

Ooji (width) 

•ft ••• ••• 

9 mm. 

The width of the middle digit of the medius ... 

20 mm. 


Thus, 1800 + 120 = 15 mm. {deha~f an. unit); 15xl3’5= 
202*6 mm. (which is much in excess compared with the actual 
face-length ; but if we multiply 15 by 12’6, as the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions of our text lay down, then the worked-out 
face-length is 187*5 mm. which closely approximates the actual 
measurement. The difference in the measurements of the 
length and breadth of the face should be noted; according to 
the Dravida mana as laid down by Nagnajit, the latter should 
be 2 an. less than the former. Here, however, the difference is 
about one and a half angulas only). 

Referring to our table No. V and calculating on the basis 
of the dehalabdha ahgula unit in this case, we find a remarkable 
unanimity betweem our text and the actual measurements in the 
case of those of the forehead, nose, chin, eye-length, mouth- 
length, gojl, etc., with very slight difference, here and there. 
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13. Indian Museum — M.13 — Standing Buddha from 
Mathura (fingers broken) : 



The length of the face 

• • • 

li61 mm. 


The full height 

• • • 

... 1432 

t » 

« 

U^nUd 

... 

40 


« 

Forehead 


62 

» > 

« 

Chin 

■ • . 

48 

M 


Lower lip 

• . . 

10 

M 

« 

Mouth (length) 

... 

48 

}» 

« 

Upper lip 

... 

7 

M 

# 

Gojl 

... 

6 



Nose (its width at the base) 

... 

82 

» 1 

* 

Nostril 

. . . 

7 

f * 

# 

Bye(length) 

... 

47 

II 


Bye socket 

... 

24 

1* 


Bhrurekhd 

... 

66 

• » 


Head (height) 

... 

60 

1 1 


Bar (breadth) 


39 

1 1 


Head (front — from one ear to the other) 


140 

1 1 


Head (periphery) 


... 660 

l» 

# 

Neck (height) 

... 

46 

1 1 

* 

,, (width) 


106 

!• 

# 

Arm (whole length) 

... 

470 

»f 


Upper arm 

... 

280 

1 1 

» 

Fore arm 

... 

190 

1 1 


The width of the palm 

... 

80 

II 


Distance between the neck and the chest 

... 

122 

II 

« 

The width of the chest 

... 

290 

t* 


The distance between the chest and the navel 

160 

t t 


Navel 

... 

16 

II 


The width of the waist 

... 

210 

1 * 


Fore leg 


300 

> f 


The width of the feet 

... 

68 

t t 


No other measurements could be 

taken, 

on account 

of 

damages in the sculpture 5 the difficulty in 

fixing the points 

and 


the relievo character of the image. 

Here, 1432 mm.4-120=ll’93 mm. (deha-f aii. unit). But, 
if we multiply 11*93 by 13*5^ we find that the worked out face 
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length will be 161'055 ; on the other hand, if we accept the 
Tibetan and Chinese versions of our text as authority, then the 
latter will be 149*125 which is in close approximation with ihe 
actual face-length. 

The measurements of the bodily sections marked with 
asterisks above were found on calculation, in close approximation 
with those of the corresponding ones, referred to in our table 
No. V ; it will be seen that in a majority of cases, the textual 
and actual measurements closely tallied with each other. 


14. Indian Museum — S.15. Standing 

Sarnath : 

Buddha from 

The length of the face 

... 138 mm. 

The breadth ,, 

132 „ 

Full height with uf^ifa 

... 1277 ., 

The width of the middle digit of the medius 

Thus, 1277 -r 120= 10 64 mm. {deha-l” ah. unit). 

11 „ 


10-64 X 18 i5 = 143-64 mm. 


or 10-64x12-6 = 133 mm. 

In either case, the difference between the actual face-length and the 
worked-out ones, is about 5 mm. But, if we accept the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions as our authority, then the breadth of the 
face also very closely approximates the calculated length. 

16. Sarnath Museum — 22.B. Buddha standing (Gupta 

period) : 

Th® length of the face ... ... 192 mm. 

Full height (with ... ... 1738 ,, 

The width of the middle digit of the medius ... 22 

Now, 1788 -7-120 = 14-9 mm. {deha-l” ah. unit). 

14-9 X 18-6=191-16 mm. 

Here, we find a remarkable coincidence between the text 
and the image. 

16. Indian Museum— Kr. 13 : Buddha standing, with 
Sakra and Brahma, one on either side of him (Anderson’s 
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Catalogue, Pt, 11,. p. 76: — Buddha’s descent from Trayas- 
trimia heaven at Sankisa) Pala period : . . . 

The length of the face ... ... ... 118 mm. 

Full height with ... ... ... 1045 mm. 

The width of the middle digit of the medius ... 10 mm. 

1045 -rl20 = 8'7 mm. (deha-l° ah. unit). 

8-7 X 13-5=: 117-45 

Here also, the approximation between the text and the 
actual image is a remarkably close one. We notice below, a few 
details of measurement of this image : — 


^Usni^a 

... 25 mm. 

Palm (from the wrist^ 

125 mm. 

*Forehead 

... 41 mm. 

to the end of the middle 


*Nose 

... 41 mm. 

finger-tip) 


Nose to ohin 

. . . B4 mm 

Palm (length without 

75 mm. 

Mouth (length) 

... 44 mm. 

the fingers) 


■^Gojl 

0 mm. 

Palm (width) 

55 mm. 

*Eye (length) 

... 3G mm. 

Middle finger (length) ... 

65 mm. 

'Socket 

... 33 mm. 

Index ,, ,, 

50 mm. 

BhrurckhCt 

... 49 mna. 

Bing . - ,, 

48 mca< 

Ear (breadth) 

... 26 mm. 

Little , , , , 

41 mm. 

*Bar-lobe8 

... 52 mm. 

Distance bet. the neck 

106 mm. 

^ead (front) 

• v, 128 mm. 

and the chest 


*Neck (height) 

... 39 mm. 

The width of the chest . . . 

265 mxx\. 

M (width 

... 91 mm. 

^Distance bet. the chest 

121 mm. 

*Whole arm 

».. 365 mm. 

and the naval 


Upper area 

... 214 mm. 

Foreleg , 

IQB.mm. 

*Fore arm 

... 151 mm. 

*Big toe (length) 

27 mm. 


Those marked with asterisks, fairly come up to ttie 
standard laid down in the texts ; but discrepancies in this case 
are many. The image, is not a very well-executed one ; the 
unusual width of the mouth and the snubness of the chiii are 
quite apparent in the figure and these, as we see, are not accord- 
ing to the correct proportions. There is no doubt about the fact 
that these canons in the hands of a skilful artist did never stand 
in the way of their turning out well-proportioned and beautiful 
9 
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images ; for what are these rales ? They are nothing but the 
results of the accumulated experience of generations of imagex 
makers, skilful in wielding their chisel. The compilation of these 
canons had their practical utility ; and so ini every authoritative 
iconographic text, they find a very prominent place. 

One other point, extremely interesting from the iconometric 
point of view, is to be specially noticed here. This detailed icono- 
metric study of the 16 Buddha images, has convinced me that 
the unit of measurement adopted by the image-makers, was in 
variably the deha-lahdha ahgula principally and was neither the 
width of the middle digit of the medius nor a mdndngula (i.e., 
8 yavas — the middle measurement of 8 medium sized yavas, 
placed side by side is according to my experiment, 25 mm. — 
which never could have served as the measuring unit of any of 
the images) . I have already referred at length in my note on 
svenangulimdnena, to the very interesting observation of Utpala, 
the commentator of Varahamihira, on the manner in which 
this unit was arrived at by the sculptor or wood-carver, and 
that was certainly the really practical way of ascertaining the 
unit, on the basis of which, the various pramdms, unmdnas, 
and upamdnas of particular images were measured out. The 
Vaikhdnasdgama (Ch. 22) tells us : fwwjW 

one part (unit) arrived at by 
dividing the whole height of the image according to its tala (by 
10x12, i.e., a ten tdla image is at first divided into 10 equal 
parts, and then each part again is subdivided into 12 equal 
parts) is a deha-lahdHangula ; while ith part of the latter is a 
yava; and this is practically the same thing as laid down in 
Bfhatsarhhitd as commented on by Utpala. So, sva or svaklya 
here, really refers to the image itself and not to the donor or 
sculptor; in some cases, however, the full height of the image 
might have been first arrived at on the basis of the width of the 
middle digit of the medius of either the sculptor or donor of the 
image; but that was on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. 
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Extracts from Kriya Samuccaya. 

(From the MSS. copy in the possession of Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 
M.A., D. Es. Lettres, Lecturer, Calcutta University, with his 
kind permission.) 

Hiram 

mhwwirail Hfmn ^wfirarr TifHtm urn ht Hirafn- 
rrara uram: tRirraHtwira’^ ^ ht 

m: tmurarra^ 

raf^qraran^^ ^^mf^ ^(m^) m (iT)^an^H’^irar^H siqm^lqralm- 
aid if Mra i Hl H nm HH i ^nrariira ^arararar^i iql- 

qrait^(q)?Rtqrai^ «pS(qr)Hra^HHCTi%*! qi fedqitq T»n» g ^aimfN 

(mg:) HrmH^^araramiHH^ an%(q) 5 ?i\ H iram^ a ^ ^ ^ g, 
Hirag mram firar mt: gragfrofiras ^ iifmraraJ i 

mrara. mftgH m qjni qr^nJi 

TTPraurf mrowti g q i T HqqtH t^ ' Hfmn 

qf^mr I Hq1f\q T y ra qqqSt qq-qT raqj<<jnfH<tiH^<a<q!H i H^qrainmFm: 
wmqjraf>F:H(wt g ^ %^qa\qg n f ^ gqfmrarg 

i um^giij^] ^f^Hrarar^ i tih 

qirai^ ftrra^^rar qirf q rat H^ffw fa^ y raif^gntu 
qrarairar. qram^fn ararar: (?) qra% qrafit ywir 

HiRf4 ^ ^ mrt !rfqw(T)%H i ?w ^g?fqig^ 


^ MSS. The lame idea is expressed in the SukrantUsdra, 

^ MSS. For tdla and angular see my note aboye. 

* ^ i“ the MSB. 
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I 

w . 4tfyirai^(»iT) (?) 

?SNr»ii g > ^sra^tiri^^MwPi«l«ilq5y*<if«^: 

ws’lt 

(^w*) \m- 

^iraPirareTS^ 

WmRT^Wr I 

lTf?rafhiT*rt fef%f%fciZT m«lr*n1dT, ^It Tl^T 

sirenWf f^iTig i ^gw?rag^: 

fem^ I i 

^gt (?^rwf) g!reigp?t^^ »5ij ^gw^wm ^miTO 

wt^jTgiTjg ffe^ «rTgi?fe(ft)giT 1%5^’^iraT(TT)g 
fghjsnj^jnmn^qrwrr^ ^tf^naisnsg ^^g^^^nrrg 1^ajfa?raraTmg 
'sgjRl ^sT?«i5RRiT^gf IT? 

■^g4«iq r ^< gjrewwW ^o^wrottigrigw: 

fiRE%gf(?) gRT^ranwcnw’ tr^prarwror ^inirtg^r^msft 

* Here, the face length consisting of 13) dehalahdha ahgula units is very sensibly 
subdivided into 3 equal parts, viz., the forehead» the nose and from below the nose up to 
the end of the chin, each measuring 4 dehdAgulas and 4 yavas {i.e,, 4) dehdhgula units). 

^ S The sense is not clear here; there may be some copyist's mistakes. Perhaps, this 
measurement refers to the space between the two inner ends of the eyes ; in our original 
text it is also one angula. 

^ This ) ahgula is most likely the measurement of the middle* width of the open space 
of the eyes ; apparently there is no mention of this in our original text. The Kriydsamuccaya 
refers to three types of eyes of three classes of divinities, eu., Buddka, Bad/u*$af/ca and 
Buddhasaktis, 

^ tije MSS 
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^ ?iKT 

Ji2infs5?itsf^5?i«ir: tRm?iTwfh 

^ fiUTOJt ?raT ?il^^ 

sirar ^«rew ^ ^frar^ 

flrTf^rfsRiTft trijisI *^4 ?ra1^tR( 

cfil^zMcKift'; f??R: 

|H?t*. ^j^T ^TBinitw i43'>«^«nf< ^4^qr- 

WsuRi^ l?pfT(?)— ’qhr^g^^qiTq’.q^r^ f*f»TRr. fqra^ 
’qg?srqiT Tr^q^rt^r^anf^ ^^qT^iTfirqqSacIfraT srongil 

tRtfter^ ^hnfq im >t(?) w. «r5?gqr 
5§qi: H«iqv^fy^^^5retqT|t«iT 

qrfirat fwrn: i 

^i%T g ?raT^3^?r ( ? ) wsiW ftiftnftr: qrrSr: 

^qi qfw^fq^n^ ?iqsr q^ ^tqrar 

qrw^ ^«qT qr'^^r^ qq qiqan^^iwt s^i: (s^r:) 

q^TUwf^: w*tqT?r(^)fi??reRa^n!^ q;t ^ <it^ v%: qnitfq- 

tqnfqr qrt^ntw^iqjfqq^mfl qqrf: qt^i^: qqn^^ifqqwr. 
»?fqq»3T^*T«rR^qmiq?^ qrqan^ ir w: qq M^iiq<; ^ <8i qndwi^ 
fafqsifqm qqqrit^Wsq qt^an^ q nfqqqjt^ qrqanf^ ^rfqqqjRt 
qHTir^qTOiT( qf ) wqiii^ qw^ir rmv, qsqiifqr u^fsr^ qqi (*{<m 
mm q^ qf^qlt qq^ q^ q i qf^qq^ : qafiqq W^T »lfqqqjT- 
qgqfqnR«Hwq®(?) qrC?) qgq^^s^: f^4: q^ilqq m: 

® io MSS. I am doubtful about my emendation. In the original 

text, the measurement of the space length between the wrist and the bottom of the thumb 
is 4 ahgulas. We can however arrange the words here in this manner : ; 

^^9Pif^T (^I^j ^SIT 71 I emendation, however, correctly 6ts in with. our original 

text. 
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lijinrar^rt ?if^q4sft 

w:(t:) ^jTiWs^ ^TlvT^sTTf «* 

sfTfiwRT(^)«i itsT wfit «r^^Tf5fsi^!r^ sn^f^^prar 
(?) qfrin^ ^ ?raT ft4^R<m gT^a n iF <di fg(%)^ 

g^^rat^vai gT?s5T^^ tg^si 
^mn%sT qw^ r*Rnt^ agqft 

girt^ fgqqifqqrtifs'^ ^iw«i%g?r»r grf^ar?^ 9rRitg5mgT- 
fihrsig'a® 3lgTO«j%g5^ ^g5fftqff*h57?t^^ 

qrqffqg?:^ fq^(fh?gg)t^’5nTiqr 

qfiw^sfTgT^^t g^qng qrqtsfgswgm qrqg gr^sn^^ 
fq’^nt^ ^ivrasf 5! qr^: qulf ; qr^fi^^qra: iw 

fw ft qaqf: *“ <TTgWq qafigsT qi^gp®: qftqn%5| 1^ “ 

^(<jrr)i^; ^I^^n^ ?fw. (^imN?) wsm 

7TOT ^rewnrtt^iRrfiiqsT yreir ^Hjgnwqlsn qf^lt 

Nj 

iiqnf^twn: qft^iqftqTft ^TW 

wftfiRgf ^ fgzTqgfjgqirqnr ^gw9 ww^ g 4 g m T «qf«ywt 
gTOft: ^gfa^qr g’qgrgr wTiq^wTrora fw zTwrqn^ 

q?t^(ft)^qqrgngt ftgftqrBiTqjrr(?) ^qrft w g T ^ ftggrgf im- 
g«wqgg^ g4g»qft^i^hiTgt nwqqqjpf g^fig^ qiftrawt^Tgr g 
qlftgjqgg wirl^t g ^g^g^ g^g4 

gWT ftgtmqtr^ gJiTifg qggrer ^ iq fi wTq^q? g^ tg »^ ^gi(?)sq; 
qmft ga^gfiSgrftft r® 


in the MSS. 

* ® ligi; in the MSS. 

* ' in the MSS. 

Here occur about 15 lines about the images of Locancit SrUamhara, Vajravdrahi, 
Khan4drohd, Tfdkint^ Ldmd, Viravtre.suoarif iCafemK?), Indra, Isdna, Upendra, Pitdmaha^ 
Vemacitri, Nirrtit Kuvera, Anala, QrahaSf Surya, Rdhti^ Ketu^ Heramba. As these details 
are very meagre and as they have no connection with the Buddha images, they have been 
left out. 
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^virsr w«r^»rf5T ( 

mfvn^?r?j?TT < ^ ’crsr^'^^iw^’WTfftraTftr- 

qT^^ITH ( femPii q Wdl ) ^ » 

^ )gq ^ qTii^7l a T q . i^mpi^^) 

^rHt^?(^rH\q3?r^)»n?i?iT x ^ ^ iq' ^ ^i?n « B^s^pinrm 

(g^ni5*iT?r?JT) ^ c gjf ? ® i \ 

q(qT)5Ww?»T(?)?^ 2Rtaiimar1^gwiT ?« u 

H^f^ qrTq^ WJir^tJi?iT H 

f^arreiraiiTiT r f%w^tw?TT (%iri?1bbt) 

s5l^qftjlWqi?IT W(»i:)?I- 

f«wn (iBfTiTigf^im) ^8 ^(^f) 

^g»ihr*nB3ffcqTq[gt^ fir?ra r 

f^iflw^'i‘<«?rr (^arfrsi^^s^WT) ^<» vT|q^«i^nT 

^q^rsn^'qpJ'® ?n«r*i^T ? ftrosnijTiT ^ ^ g^irff^m 8 

fMfll1^f«flT (1 (^jgtj«i^g-1%7iT) ^ ^(l)f^^ftl^(T)?lT >0 

ft®f^(f^fer)faj^?IT(f«IT7IT) ^ »j^<iWJidT c. ^fgq*Rng^ 

(^Tfg«mqi?f?n) R u «niiftiinw»nfn?iT r 

Detailed lists of these 32 Mahapuru9alak8ai}a8 occur in various Buddhist teits, both 
early and late ones, such as Mahdpaddna and Lakkhana suttantas of the Dighanikaya, 
LaHtamstara and Mahdvyutpatii among others. Some of these lak^anas can be plastically and 
pietorially represented aod these were certainly utilised by the early iconographers of the Buddha 
images, at a period when elaborate iconographic canons, like the present ones being edited 
here, were not in existence. In the main, the Kriydsamuccaya list of 82 lakqanaSt tallies 
with the Mahdvyuipaiti list; but differences exist. Thus, one of the minor lak^artas, viz., 
IfF’i^rVTTT which is not present among the 82 in the latter, is put among the 32 major ones ; 
again, some lak§anas such as an<i ar® splii^ «p. Again, two 

at least in this list are obscure, viz., I 

About the 80 minor signs, similar observation, as above, can be made. There are 
slight discrepancies here and there between our list and the list given in the Mahdvyutpaiti. 
Moreover, the total number of these lesser signs does not come up to 80 ; we find here 78 
such mentioned, instead of 80. 
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^^(^)iirnTfimT ^^»nartT (g^*im?iT) g(^)CTwrT ?£. 

5^« njfwjRTT qftgij- 

«*nWfiT ^8 (w^m^iywwn) ftiif^(5J)- 

8r?iT (^inw^rar) ^'o <T f\ > H TT a^i ^- 

(f^jfnfii^^lfT^^ s’frfftmr ^8 

W?Tfrf%?TT (^T^it^fll) >T»W^WfiTfIT ^<9 H^ ft j’ U T q ’ W^ ll fa m 

^imr^iwfif^fjT (itiTOiiT^^^) ?£. C^- 

g^gsu^^WTvnftiaT 8^ 8? '*iTUflciiP«ii^?n 88 

snainm^^m 88. f^nfaft^^qj^saT 
9i 8'a Tj^faiirm Tw^irai 8£. ^rg»ri^ (?i) ^tmr 

(n8T»lf?S?ratlJJT€t^) 8.® 1^? §'W???n 8.^ 

(^^) 5pf(sR)^?aT li8 (’TO^w) VL8. 

(^T)f^^?l(?) [not in MahavyiUpatti] ^5g^(^)^(?)m 

?w(gy)’n9m K's 8s^^?iT v^ f^sirawim 8.c. 

f€?nf€?wiwc??t(^air^)«iq«mT sjrapsRnTiT (^wir) 

^ o\ 

fiirn»»^?n ^8 ^sr^Ht«5?it ^8. q\»ira?i»jw?iT (q^«ira?rai^?iT) 
^^wm (iqfrir?RreiT27iT) 

i(L ^5?ra?TT (^5H3m) «» ^raftg^^fWTwm (^qftg^wym^) <©? 
»iHT«5JWK>l)7TT '9^ f%?l%amT >8^ 8W«(^)%8raT >88 ^Rtgf?(f%)- 
<88. ^qWliSRIT '8^ '8-8 ilt^qjB’af^RfWC^T)^- 

qr(^)%?raTfticiT^^?n ^fe?f(?) 

'I«§8nn8s(^) iVmrft 

w ?ra 

qrfiwT^flfi ^ f5T«TO?i iNsii *t^ 

^<8ig<a^ 8nf S ! ?i8n»m^?r tnfw^ ^rar «^r wif 

wm w*i »i^ *T«J T? (ifi ?) **n^ 
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q^(?) »WT(?) ^ ?ii«nT ^iror sRfm.al 

q^sN ^g:(?) qr5^(?) fSifit^ 

^s5tf^ (?) ^f%fq%msnq (?)—^ w\^ fi«n 'q %snf^ 
»!f^(?) g ^?IT^ q^gn*! q^qw ^Tqt » n tt 

^(«IT)«qT g f ^^^^q^ q diqi I wq|fq(?)«qT qi 

qn^ qprtqg^nqTJwft?^ (^rl^RRjiS^Tq^l^f?!) ^rqW^ »m(?) 


10 




GLOSSARY AND ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


( i ) 

Anguli : The unit in Indian lineal measurement. It is of 
two kinds, viz., (1) absolute (mdnangula) and (2) relative {mdtrdn- 
gula). For a full discussion about it refer to pages 25-33. 

The observation made by me in lines 12-16 of page 33, 
to explain the difference between the Sanskrit text and its 
Chinese translation about the face-length of Buddha images 
(Sanskrit — 13^ a«.; Chinese — 12-^ «».) should be modified. The 
evidence supplied by the actual measurement of some Buddha 
images of different periods (see Appendix B) shows that the 
length measurement of the face of many early Buddha icons 
closely approximated to 13^ dehdngulas; so, the words sarddha- 
trayodaMmatra in verse 2 of our text do not seem to be a late 
interpolation. 31. 1 & fol. 

Kijdma: Length; its other equivalents are dyata and 
dlrgha. 3l. 4. 

Bandha : Tendons. P. 0, 1. 7. 

Bdhu : Upper arm. 31. 24. 

Bodhisattva : A class of divinities in the Mahdydna and 
Vajraydna theology, who, though eminently capable of attain- 
ing Buddha-hood, will not aspire after it for the benefit of the 
created beings. P. 9^ 11. 8-9. 

Cibuka : Chin. 3l. 3. 

Citdntardthsa : The space between the shoulders on the 
back (amsa) is raised; this physical feature is one of the signs of 
a great man. 31. 23. 

Dakpndvarta-murdhaja : Hair (murdhaja) curling from 
left to right; one of the mahdpurusalak^anas. 3l. 16. 
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Drsti : Same as drktara of Varahamihira which has been 
explained by Utpala as * madhyabartini human,' i.e., the 
pupil (?) inside the eye. Si. 11. 

(roji : The short vertical dimple below the septum on the 
middle of the upper lip; other variants — goccha (Brhat Samhitd), 
god, etc. Si. 8. 

Grivd : Neck. Sis. 22-23. 

Gulpha : The bony protuberance on the ankle. In 
Sanskrit lexicons, these synonyms of the word are given— pada- 
granthi, caranagranthi, etc. Sis. 41 &44. 

Hann : Jaw; the portion of the face below the cheek; cf. 
the explanation of this term in Sahdakalpadruma : kapoladvaya- 
paramukhabhdgah hanuh. Yalta jamhhdksyd dantd jdyante Hi 
Subhatih, Hanti kathoramapi dravyam hanuh ndmmti 
uh. Si. 5. 

Jahghd: Shank — the portion of the leg from beloAv the 
knee-cap to just above the bony protuberance (gulpha) on the 
ankle. Si. 43. 

Kaksa : The root of the upper arm; kaksaputa is armpit. 

Kapola : Cheek. Si. 4. 

Kaphoni : Elbow. SI. 25. 

Karai'ira : The inside red flesh in the near (nose-end) 
corners of the eyes. Utpala gives diislka as its synonym. Si. 13. 

Karnalatd : The leaf of the ear — i.e., the whole ear 
(measured lengthwise). SI. 20. 

Karndvarta : Earhole. Si. 18. 

Kdya : (1) Body; (2) image; (3) length. P. 9, 11. 4-5. 

Ke&aslhdna : Scalp. S\. 1. 

Lekhd : Lines {Lekhd-i)ahktih Hi Medini]; or signs, 
marks, etc. Si. 27. 

Matiihandha : Wrist. Si. 30. 

Mdird : (Here) measuring unit, i.e., an ahgula; thus 
mdtrika means measuring one mdtrd or ahgula. Mdlrdhgula is 
different in its connotation from Mdndhgula (for details, refer to 
my notes on ahgula). Si. 2. 
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Me4hra : Penis; male organ of generation. <$/. 38. 

NdsdvamSa : Nasal septum ; or nasal bridge as the 
lexicons put it. In the latter case, the rendering of this word 
in the English Translation of our text and our note on it 
will have to be modified. Si. TO. 

Ndsikdptda : Nostrils. Si. 13. 

Netrako&a : Socket of the eye. Si. 12. 

Nirgania : Orifice. P. 9, 1. 7 ; Sh. 6 & 8. 

Nyagrodhapariinandala : A human figure whose full height 
is equal to its width across the chest, along the line of the arms 
fully outstretched. Here, the unusual width of the chest and 
the excessive length of the arms are erapliasised. 

Addl. Notes. — NyagrodhaparimaydaUi type of human body 
was regarded as perfectly symmetrical by the Indians. The 
words, man' -unmdna-ppamdna-poiiputina-siijaya-aaov' -wmga- 
suipdar' -atpgani occurring in the description of Mahavira’s body 
(Kalpasulra, cd. Jacobi, p. 35) have been translated by Jacobi as 
‘ a boy on whose body all limbs will bo well-formed, and of full 
volume, weight, and length’ {S. B ,E., XXII, p. 221). 
Mahavira is further described as ‘ having a body perfectly 
symmetrical, the son of symmetrical mother, and the most 
symmetrical of his family ’ (Stevenson, The Kalpasulra, and 
the Navatatva, p. 81). Evidently in all this, the above type 
of human body is referred to. This view is corroborated 
by the fact that one of the attributive epithets applied to 
the inhabitants of the Svetadvipa which was visited by Narada 
has this significance. These dwellers of the Svetadvipa are 
described as sama-mdnonmandh {Mahdhhdrata, VangavasI ed., 
Ch. XII, 335, 10) which can only mean * One whose height and 
width are the same ’ (needless to say, the ‘ toidth,’ here, 
should be explained in the same manner in which it has been 
explained in the case of the word nyagrodhapariinaiulala). Nlla- 
kantha wrongly explains this word in his commentary when he 
writes, vmna&c-onmdnascopamdna&ca aamau ye.sdih tc, for there 
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can be no question of the upamdnas (the measurements of the 
interspaces) being the same as the mdna (width) and unmdna 
(height) of a human body. It seems that the words mdna- 
unmdna-ppamdm in the Jaina texts should be correctly translated 
as ‘ a body whose mdna and unmdna are full and equal [ppamdna; 
the word is evidently not used in its technical sense here). The 
exact significance of the term nyagrodhapanman<}ala was not lost 
sight of even at a late period, when it was used to denote one of 
the characteristic features of a Mahdpurusa. Thus, Krsqadas 
Kaviraj while describing the figure of Mahaprabhu Sri Caitanya, 
correctly explains this term in these lines : — 

II n 

II II 

'sBJ m I 

II 'SS II 

t^51^5| Ji?I ^t>l1 II 

{Caitanyacaritdmrla, ddi, 3, 32-5.) 

‘The colour of his (Caitanya’ s) large body resembles that of 
the molten gold; his voice is deeper even than the rumble of 
fresh clouds. Those who are mahdpurnsas measure 4 cubits, 
both length and breadth-wise, according to their own cubits; 
such men are known as nyagrodhaparimandala and the body of 
Caitanya, the receptacle of all qualities, was of this type. He 
had arms extending down to his knees, eyes like lotuses, a nose 
like til (sesamum), flower and a face like the moon.’ The 
above passage in the Gaiianyacaritdmrta has been thus commented 
on, in the commentary : ‘ 'Q etHl 5^ 

'Q ^C«T I 

I • ^^'5 ^«ll <4^ ^ ^ I ’ To 
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translate this passage freely : ‘ A body which measures 4 cubits 
(according to its own cubit) both in its length and breadth 
(compass of its arms) is called prakdndaSarlra as also nyagrodha- 
parimandala. It is one of the signs of a great man. Really 
speaking, one whose arms reach down to his knees is called 
prakdnda^anra P. 9, 1. 4. 

Parigrnha 

Pariksepa > : Measurement of the circumference or peri- 

Parlnaha ) phery. .*51. 30 ; 21 and 41. 

Pdrsm : Heel. Si. 45. 

Parva : Digit. 3ls. 27-29. 

Prabahu : Forearm. 3l. 24. 

Pramdna : Measure (in general) ; but, in iconometry, it 
more particularly means ‘ the width measurement,’ its other 
synonyms being vistdra, tdra, strti, viirti, vi^ptam, vyasa, 
visdrita, vipnla, tata, viskambha and vUdla. P. 9, 11. 7-8 ;SL 1. 

Samudgaka : Eye ball. Si. 12. 

Samyak sambuddha :Sanimdsambuddha (in Pali) applied to 
the great Buddha who is the thorough master of all true 
knowledge. Colophon. 

Sandhi : Joints. P. 9, 1. 7. 

Sandhibandha : Tissues of joints. Sandhibandhanam means 
a ‘ligament,’ tendon or ‘nerve.' The sense of the term in 
SI. 42. is not clear. 

Siromani : Crest-jewel. Si. 15. 

Skandhdmsa : The shoulders. Si. 23. 

Sfkkanl : The lateral ends of the mouth. Si. 6. 

Srotas : Aperture (of the nose) ; thus, nostril, here. Si. 9. 

Sugata : An epithet of Buddha. P. 9, 1. 7. 

Tdrd : The pupil of the eye — the black ball of the eye, dis- 
tinct from drsfi and samudga which seem to be included in 
it. Si. 11. 
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Uccheda : The measurement of the height or thickness ; its 
other synonyms are : bahala, ghana, miti, utcchraya, tumga, 
unnata, ndaya, uccha, niskrama, niskrti, nirgama, nirgati 
and udgama (T. A. G. Rao). P. 9, 1. 7 ; Si. 5, etc. 

"Urnd : A circle of hair between the eye-brows. Sis. 14-15. 

Ustfisa : (1) A turban ; (2) a small truncated cone projecting 
from the centre of the skull ; a cranial protuberance (a later signi- 
ficance). UnhlsasJsa in the early Pali texts signified a head 
whose outline was like that of an expanded umbrella. Did 
usmsa, at any time during its early use, denote ‘an umbrella,’ 
from its root meaning ‘ a sunshade,’ ‘ a protection from the 
sun? ’ 

Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, B.A., while discussing the 
problem of the hair and ustfi^a on Buddha heads, opines that 
umlaa-Brsa means a turban-head, i. e., ‘ a head which is either 
round in form like a turban or has the appearance of a head 
wearing a turban even when bare on account of a strip of muscle 
covering the upper part of the forehead ’ (7. 77. Quarterly, 
September, 1931, p. G72). He takes the early Kusana Buddha 
heads of Mathura as representing the latter type and according 
to him ‘ the elevated part reaching from the root of the right ear 
to that of the left is nothing but the plastic representation of 
the mamsapatala spoken of by Buddhaghosha’ while commenting 
on the lak^ana unhisasisa in his Sumangalavilasini. But, as T 
fully pointed out elsewhere (I. 77. Quarterly, Septembar, 1931, 
pp. 505-07), the raised portion of the forehead from the hair line 
upwards in these Buddha heads simply represents the thickness 
of the smooth hair drawn up close and tight over the scalp into 
a single thick tress. What Buddhaghosha actually means by 
mamsapatala W'hich covers the whole of the forehead is that the 
forehead is full, fleshy and convex in appearance, there being no 
depression in it as in those of the ordinary mortals. That this 
was the significance put by him upon this word is proved if we 
refer to his comment on another mahdpurusa laksana, viz., citan- 
taramsa, where also it is used. We quote this in full to elucidate 
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our point : — Gitantararhso ti antaramso iniccati dvinna*h 
kotthdnam antarath. Tank citam paripunnain antaramsam assa 
ti citantaramso. Afinesam hi taih thdnam ninnam hoti, dve 
pltthikofthasd patiyekkam panmyanti. Mahdpurisassa pana 
katito paffhdya mamsapaialath yam khandha uggamma samussita- 
suvanndphalakam viya pitthim chddetvd patittJiitarh (/. H. 
Quarterly, Dec., 1929, Sumahgalavildsini, p. 76). Thus, the 
manner and the context in which the word mamsapatala is used 
by Buddhaghosha, here (as well as in his comment on unhlsaslsa), 
leave little doubt as to the exact significance of this word and we 
shall not be justified in holding the view that Buddhaghosha 
refers to an extraneous strip of flesh over the whole of the fore- 
head from the right ear to the left ear or over the whole spinal 
cord from the waist up to the shoulders, of a mahdpurusa or 
Buddha, when he uses the word mamsapatala. It was compared 
by Buddhaghosha to the royal turban {utihlsapatta) in one case 
and to a raised gold tablet (samussita-suvannaphalaka) in the 
other, in order to emphasise the full fleshy feature of particular 
portions of Buddha’s body. Buddhaghosha was very fond of 
using similes and metaphors to explain himself clearly and most 
of these lakaanas are compared by him to one or other object in 
his commentary ; thus, while commenting on the laksana unnd 
between the near ends of the eyebrows of Buddha, he compares 
it with as many as three things, viz., (1) suvannaphalakamajjhe 
ihapitarajatabuhbulakam, (2) suvanffaghatatonikkhamamdnd 
khiradhard, and (3) arunappabhdranjite gaganappadese osadhi- 
tdrakd (op. eit., p. 77). P. 9, 1. 6 ; 3l. 1. 

Vistdra : The measurement of the width; for its other equi- 
valents see under pramdna. P. 9, 1. 7 ; Sis. 9, 10, etc. 

Frsa^a ; Testes. Si. 39. 

Vydma : The measurement, along the chest of the body, from 
the tip of the medius of the one hand to the same of the other, 
when both the arms are fully outstretched ; the compass of 
the arms. P. 9, 11- 4-5. 

XI 
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( ii ) 

Of the 32 greater signs and 80 lesser signs, the following 
are mentioned in our text : — 

(In alphabetical order.) 

Cakrunkitapddatalafi. 

Cakra, Sankha and other auspicious marks on the palm. 

G a tvdrimh ildahna h . 

Ghatrakdra-^irah. 

Ghatrdkdra-skandhah. 

Gitdntardmsah. 

Dakijindvartainurddhajak. 

Gudhdsthi. 

Gudha-gnlphah. 

Gudha-dirah. 

K firm apfsth asaniopd da h . 

Mahdsimhahannh. 

Nllamurdhajah. 

Nyagrodhaparimand(dah. 

3iromanih. 

Sukitmdrapanipddatalah. 

Supratistdiitapadah. 

Tdmmnakhah. 

Urnd {kcJa^). 

U^iilsa (dira^katd). 


( iii ) 

Explanatory Notes to the Plates. 

Frontispiece : Standing Buddha, now in the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. It hails from Katra mound, Mathura and 
like all other Mathura sculptures is carved out of red sandstone. 
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There is an inscription on tlie pedestal of the image, from 
which we learn that it was dedicated by the nuii Jayabhatta in 
the Gupta year 230 (640-50 A.D.). The image, though not 
one of the finest specimens of the Gupta period, is iconographi- 
cally interesting. It has an elaborately decorated halo behind 
its head and torso, u^nl^a with well-arranged short daksindvarta 
curls over it and the head, Unia in the shape of a tiny circular 
mark (not a raised mole — but an outline drawing of a circle; this 
is the way in which this laksana is depicted in the very few Buddha 
figures of the Gupta period where it is present; for a few other 
known Gupta specimens with this mark, compare my notes on 
jjrna) just above the junction of the two eyebrows, full garments 
(triclvara) of a monk, with raised, parallel ridges of heavy 
folds, covering both the shoulders. It has its right hand in the 
abhaya pose, the left holding the hem of the sawjhdti falling 
down in heavy folds below it. The right palm bears some 
interesting peculiarities (these cannot be easily distinguished in 
the reproduction). There is an elliptical wheel or lotus in its 
middle (not usually found in the Buddha specimens of the Gupta 
period). The space between the thumb and the index finger 
and that between the ring and the little fingers bear criss- 
cross lines showing that the artist intended to depict, in this 
manner, the jdla-laksum which, according to him, signified 
that the fingers of the Great Man were really connected by a net 
and not a web. I know of no other Buddha image (with one 
probable exception — a small Buddha figure, 1' 7^", in the 
Sarnath Museum; Salmi, Sarnath Museum Catalogue, p. 100, 
B(c) 113 — the peculiarity has not been noticed by the author) 
where this feature is present. One other interesting feature 
of this relief should be noticed. In the case of some Gupta 
Buddhas, usually standing, as here, the whole slab out of 
which the image was to be carved, was divided into three 
unequal sections — one consisting of the halo on which the head, 
the upper arms and the upper part of the torso of the figure 
were made to rest, the next in which the portion of the body 
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down to the knee was carved, and the last containing the ob- 
tuse-angled pedestal on which the foreleg, feet and the lower 
section of the antaravasaka and the cup-shaped sangh&(i were 
done in high relief. Thus in a very skilful manner, the artist 
while not making his image fully in the round, attempted to 
give this specious appearance to a sculpture which was’in reality 
a production in a very high relief. An interesting iconometric 
datum is also supplied us by this image. Its whole height (in- 
cluding usiitsa) is 1,045 mm. Now, if we divide 1045 by 120, 
we get 8’ 7 (other decimal places are left out) which is its 
dehmgula unit. Multiplying 8‘7 by 13' 5 {sdrddhatrayodasl- 
matra mukha) we get 117‘45 which ought to be the length of 
its face. Now, when measured, the actual face length of this 
figure appears to be 117 mm. which also is the width of its 
face. So, here we see a remarkable conformity between the 
theory and the actual practice. I measured the width of the 
middle digit of its medius and found it to be 12 mm. So, that 
could never have served as the unit of this image. 

Plates 1 and 2. — These are copied from two full-page draw- 
ings in the Chinese work in which our text has been translated 
and commented on. The sections in which these two outlines 
of Buddha images are divided do not apppear to have been drawn 
to scale. I am indebted to Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta 
University for his kindly permitting me to make some use of 
the Chinese work which was brought by him from China, a few 
years ago. Dr. P. C. Bagchi is now engaged in a detailed study 
of the Chinese commentary of our text. 
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The word been misprinted in many places in the 

Text (such as, p. 16, 1. 7 ; p. 11, 11. 1-3 and 10 ; p. 12, 
11. 1-2, 6 and 8 ; p. 13, 11. 5 and 11 ; etc.) and the notes (such 
as, p. 27, 1. 26 ; p. 33, 1. 21 ; etc.) as ; it should always 
he read as I 

Nj 

P. 9, 1. 6, read for I 

P. 12, f. n. 6, 1. 2, read -’^TOWiTT, for I 

P. 19, f. n. 16, 1. 5, read for I 

P. 28, 1. 10, read sr#S*SJ%, for | 

P. 36, 1. 4, read gpo?, for ; the English transliteration 
of the term should always be iirnd. 

P. 38, 11. 14-15, read VfXmi for 

RftiFirT^: i 




EAJA GANESH 


By 

Tamonashchandra Das Gupta 

In the list of patrons who befriended our Bengali litera- 
ture at different periods of its history the name of Raja 
Ganesh somehow found a place. It has been stated that it 
was at his court, that our first great poet Krittivasa appeared 
and received the royal command to compose his epoch- 
making poem. The name of Raja Ganesh on account of his 
association with the popular poet of Bengal is of special 
interest to scholars, who have been trying to solve the mystery 
encircling his life. 

In this connection the first point that comes across 
the mind for consideration is whether Raja Ganesh and 
Danujmardan were one and the same person or two entirely 
different persons. There is a considerable difference' of 
opinion, however, amongst scholars on this matter. 

Our first attempt would naturally be to sift the evidence 
of the old Bengali literature with a view to throw all 
available light on this point. 

(a) In the autobiography of Krittivasa the following two 
lines occur : — 


^ Among those who consider Baja Ganesh and Danujmardan as one and the same 
person we may mention Messrs. Stapleton, Nalini K. Bhattasali, Nagendra Nath Vasa and 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen. Among those who believe in separate identity the most promi- 
uent are Messrs. Rakhaldas Banerjee and Nikhilnath Ray. 
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I 

f|»l 5Uff5I« ^ II 

(Onoe there was a king named Bedanuja. His minister 
was Narasingha Ojha. — 

(The autobiography of Erittivasa in his Bamayapa.) 

Dr. D. G. Sen and others of his line of thought consider 
that ‘Bedanuja’ is a mis-reading, the letter “c^” has been read 
as “C^.” They hold that it should be “Ye Danuja” (“ct 
T he name of Danujmardan has been according to this view 
mentioned in the famous Bamayana of Erittivasa. 

(d) In the celebrated Yaishnaba work Bhaktiratnakar 
’(written in Bengali) we find a Sanskrit quotation from the 
Laghutosini of Jiba Goswami, which contains the name of 
Danujmardan Deva : — 

3P*rt5?fI ^ I 

— I 

(That person of consequence, PadmanS,bha, gradually 
settled at Nabahatta and became honoured by the king 
Danujmardan. — 

Bhaktiratnakar.) 

N.B . — Nabahatta seems to be the famous village Naihati 
near Eatowa and not the Naihati (E. B. By.) near Calcutta. 
Fadmanabha was the forefather of Jiba Goswami. There is 
scarcely any other reference to Danujmardan in old Bengali 
literature (so far as our information goes), but the coins, on 
the contrary, of Danuj are found, while there is no numismatic 
evidence directly about Ganesh anywhere up till now. This 
fact is significant, no doubt. 
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Now, so far as the name of Ganesh is concerned the 
following references are important : — 

(a) ^31 I 

— C<2Wf^l>l ( ), 

(Narasingha Narial, son of Prabhakar, was always known 
as the minister of Baja Ganesh. — 

Frembilas by Nityananda Das,‘ 

24 Vilas, p. 284.) 

N. B. — Mr. Nagendranath Vasu’s version of the Sad9,> 
uanda-Karika contains the name of one Prabhakar who was 
the great-grandfather of Raja Ganesh. 

ifi) brc^ ?tsn i 

51^15 5rtfe?rtc»T ^ II 

(Fate brought Narasingha Narial from Sylhet to the 
presence of Raja Ganesh who honoured him. — 

Prembilas by Nityananda Das, 
24th Vilas, p. 284.) 

N.B . — According to Adwait-PrakSs 1329 Saka or 1407 
A.D. was the date of the conquest of Gaur by Ganesh. 


^ The geDuinetiess of the four viidrsas after the 20th is rightly doubted by 
many, and as such the references about the various Brahmin sub-oastes found in the 24th 
vilftsa may be considered as spurious. Still I made use of the above two references 
for our present purpose. 
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. (c) ^ w 1 

c«rt^’«fj 'sjnp « 

’“if® f^*! 11 
ft?[Uf 5ia*tt^w '^’tc*H ?t^i I 
c’hpp Ttw>rm mf? c’ilc^? ^ ?tafi 11 

f^C? ^ ^e.*lf% I 

»lt^ <2tCT[C*t ^ II 

— <*l^ ( ^*tt5( ) I 

(He, who was known as Narasingha Narial and belonged 
to ‘Siddha-Srotriya' Brahmin family of Aru Ojha — he, whose 
fame spreads through the three worlds and who was versed 
in all the Sastras and very intelligent — he, whose advise 
made it possible for Ganesh to become the B-aja at Qaur by 
killing the Badsaha of Gaur and the marriage of whose 
daughter occasioned the family of Eaps — he, whose home 
was the locality of Laur, etc., etc. 

Adwait-Prakas by Ishan Nagar.) 

(d) Besides the above, the Sanskrit work known as 
“Bftlya-Lila Sutra” (by Lauria Krishnadas) which deals with 
the early life of Adwaitacharyya mentions incidentally of 
Baja Ganesh as follows : — 

bi 

siPlt® I 

’n:*ic»ri i 

' This becomea in written by Pravaa 

Chandra Dev Barman, a Kayastha. 
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*rrai 

lift'351 '®«r® I ‘ 

*ifa'?f *1^ I 

*ttw ^f%*rt^ I 

— ( 5l1^f^1 ^wt»i ), 
•m 5i?f, 

The meaning of the whole piece is — Baja Ganesh, who 
was well-versed in all the Sastras, was charmed with the fame 
of the great Nrisingha. Therefore, the king, — who belonged 
to good lineage and was its chief representative {lit. like the 
moon shining over the cliff of lineage), who was well-versed 
in the lore of the Vedas, who was the supporter of all good 
Brahmins, who was the punisher of all evil-doers, who was 
the maintainor of all good men, who was charitably disposed, 
who was the appreciator of all deserving men, who was the 
most devout {lit. pinnacle) among all the devotees of God 


^ It is peculiar that while at this place we find the epithet of Qanesh ae 
a* vory staunch devotee of the God Hari (and therefore he was a Vaishnaba) 
we again find about Danujmardan the epithet of i»e , **a worshipper of 

the Goddess Chandi *’ ; this may be accounted for by the fact that Bengal in those days of 
great religious toleration, had worshippers who paid their tribute of devotion to all the 
^ods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. 
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Hari — brought Nrisingha to his capital at Dinajpur which 
was full of courtiers. That good Nrisingha, who was an 
adept in politics, was given the post of a minister hy the king. 
It was the crafty policy of Nrisingha which made it possible 
for Ganesh to secure victory over the freebooting Mahomedans 
who were rulers of Gaur, and attain the position of the 
Lord of Gaur. It was in 1329 Saka (1407 A.D.) that clever 
Ganesh defeated the Mahomedan ruler and became the 
undisputed ruler over Gaur. 

Sri Balyalila-Sutra by Lauria KrishnadSs, 
1st Canto, 11th page. Edited hy Achyutacharan Chaudhuri. 

The above quotations provide us with the names of 
Danujmardan and Ganesh. If it may he shown that they 
were contemporary then, of course, this evidence will go a 
great way in proving their identity as one person. Besides 
if it may he proved that a certain individual was courtier in 
the courts of both of them, then, surely Danuj and Ganesh 
will be taken us one and the same person. Circumstantial 
evidence may also help us in this direction. 

N.B . — The late Mr. Rakhaldas Banerjee believed in 
separate identity ’ and maintained that Danuj was a feudatory 
chief in 1417 A.D. during the time of Jadu and earned the 
epithet of Danujmardan due to his hostility to the 
Mahomedans. Both Mr. Banerjee and his opponents agreed 
so far as numismatic evidences about the dates go, but 
arrived at quite different conclusions as regards the identity 
of Ganesh with Danujmardan. The critics with the rival 
theory believed that Ganesh himself adopted the name of 


^ According to Mr. Malinikanta Bhattasalii Mr. Bakhaldas Banerjee latterly 
changed bis opinion and was in favour of identifying Danuj with Ganesh. See 

B. 8., in which he refutes the argument of Mr. Nikhil N. Bay whose article 
appeared in B. S. 
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Danujmardan after destroying the Mahomedan rule of 
Gaur. The word “Danuj* may here be taken to mean 
the Mahomedans and the term “ Mardan ” means “destroyer.” 
So the word quite fits the theory of Ganesh being taken 
as Danujmardan. Although Ferishta was of opinion that 
Ganesh favoured the Mahomedans, Biaz held a quite 
different view. Yet, it may be surmised that his very 
fight with the Mahomedans for the throne of Gaur might 
have prompted him to issue coins in that name (Danujmardan). 
The dates of the coins issued by Danujmardan and 
those by Jadu are the sources of great puzzle. Some 
coins of both are almost contemporary while no coin in 
the name of Ganesh has yet been found. The temporary 
occupation of the throne by -Tadu during the life-time of his 
father Ganesh, if it ever happened, may partly explain the 
problem. The real difficulty with Ganesh and Danujmardan 
is that coins of the latter are profusely found even in the 
remote districts of Chittagong, Maldah and Subarnagram, and 
even the coins of Jadu are found in numbers, but not a single 
coin in the name of Ganesh has yet been discovered. 

Before drawing any conclusion, let us first mention here 
the genealogies of some persons who were connected with 
either Danuj or Ganesh. 

1. The genealogy of Krittivas: — 

Narasingha OjhS (settled at Fulia and became a minister 
I ' of Baja Danujmardan) 

Garveswar 


MurSri Suryya Govinda 

I 

Banamftli (married Malini) 

Krittivas (born between 14i32 to 1414 A.D., — opinion of 
Mr, Jogeshchandra Bay). 
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. . 2. AdwaitScharyya’s genealogy : — 

Narasingha N&riAl (a minister to Raja Ganesh). 

Ohhakari 

1 

Euver Pandit 

I 

Karaalakanta (Kamalakara Chakravarti or Adwaita- 
charyya or Sadasiva — He was originally an inhabi- 
tant of Laur in Sylhet and was born in 1434 A.D. 
or 52 years before Chaitanya Deva). 


3. Padmanabha’s genealogy : — 

Jagat Guru (a king of Karnata in the Deccan, reigned 
1 till 1414 A.D.) 

Aniruddha (died in 1416 A.D.), 


Rupeswara Harihara 

(He came to Bengal and 
became a minister. He 
died in 1433 A.D.) 

Padmanabha (He was honoured by Raja Danujmardan 

I and built a house at Navahatta or 

Naihati near Katowa). 


Purusottama JagannAtba NarSyana Murari Mukunda 


Kumara Deva (settled temporarily at 
I Backerganj.) 


Ballava 

(alias Anupama. 
Jiva Goswami, 
his son, born 
1513 A.D.). 


San&tana Rupa 
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(d) Remarks about the genealogies : — 

From the above genealogical tables as well as quotations 
it may be seen that Raja Q-anesh had one minister named 
Narasingha Narial whose politic advice was responsible for 
the upset of the Islamic rule in Bengal for a brief period. 
Again, it may also be seen that Raja Danujmardan had two 
ministers, e,g.^ Padmanabha and Narasingha Ojhii. The 
home of Narasingha Narial was at Santipur while that 
of Narasingha Ojha was at Fulia — an adjacent village. 
Besides, the home of Padmanabha was at Nabahatta or 
Naihati, not very far from Katowa in the District 
of Burdwan. The genealogical tables will clearly show 
that Narasingha Ojha and Narasingha Narial as well as 
Padmanabha were contemporary. Inspite of some discre- 
pancy of the dates of Danuj, Ganesh and Jadu and 
conflicting opinions chiefly on the basis of stray numismatic 
evidence, we are inclined to say that on the basis of literary 
evidence Narasingha Narial and Narasingha Ojha were surely 
contemporary and as such, Danuj and Ganesh were also 
contemporary. Now, if we accept the proposition that Ganesh 
occupied the throne of Gaud nnd became a powerful king 
then how another prince named Danuj could rule with power, 
side by side, in the same period with minister and court not 
very far from Gaur (rather to the opposite bank of the Ganges) 
and yet not mentioned profusely in Bengali literature, 
while Ganesh is repeatedly mentioned with respect in this 
literature ? If Ganesh and Danuj were two monarchs then 
such a state of things would no doubt be absurd. Under the 
circumstances we have got no option, so tar as the evidence 
of the Bengali Literature goes, but to accept Ganesh and 
Danuj as one and the same person and that is the reason 
why coins in the name of Ganesh is not found. It seems that 
Danujmardan was the title of Ganesh after his occupation 
of the throne of Gaur by killing the Mahomedan sovereign. 
Now, some people think that Narasingha OjhS and Narasingha ■ 
2 
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Narial were one and the same person. It is surely not so. 
Narasingha Narial was a Barendra Brahmin of Srotriya 
(Non-Kulin) family while Narasingha Ojha was a Eadhi 
Brahmin of Eulia, the village giving rise to the name of a special 
class (gain) of Eadhi Mukherjee Kulin Brahmins. Besides, 
the home of the former was originally at Naruli in Sylhet 
(in the easternmost corner of East Bengal) and later on 
at Santipur (in the Nuddea District of West Bengal) while 
the latter ( e.g., Narasingha Ojha ) hailed from Eateabad 
Perganah (in the District of Backerganj) and later on settled at 
Eulia (also in Nuddea District) by the side of the Ganges and 
near Santipur. The forefathers of Padmanabha also hailed 
from different places and he settled finally at Naihati near 
Katowa (Murshidabad District) coming from Backerganj side. 
Under the circumstances Narasingha Ojha and Narasingha 
Narial must be taken as different persons and on the basis 
of literary and genealogical evidences, all three, e.g., Nara- 
singha Narial, Narasingha Ojha and Padmanabha (the fore- 
father of Jiba Goswami who belonged to the Karnata Brahmin 
family) were separate but nevertheless contemporary persons. 

Eurther, Danuj had ministers (e.g. Padmanabha and 
Narasingha Ojha) one of which {e.g., Narasingha Ojha) lived 
in the neighbourhood of the residence of Narasingha Narial 
who was the minister of Ganesh. If Danuj and Ganesh were 
separate persons then of course the two ministers of two 
powerful and contemporary sovereigns were living side by 
side. This idea of different personalities of Danuj and 
Ganesh, is far from tenable from circumstantial evidence. 
Ganesh was a pillar of the Barendra Brahmin society and 
as such performed yeoman's service to his community with 
the help of his able minister Narasingha Narial while Danuj 
with the help of his Eadhi Brahmin minister (e.g., Narasingha 
Ojha) could also do the same and surely the literature on social 
subjects would not pass this unnoticed. But there are no such 
records to prove this. So from various viewpoints we have 
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no alternative but to accept the proposition that Danuj and 
Oanesh were one and the same person with at least three 
principal ministers, e.p., Narasingha NSrial, Narasingha Ojha 
and Fadmanahha. 

From the genealogical and other records it is evident that 
Krittivas could not be present in the court of Raja Ganesh 
or Danuj mentioned above. Krittivas possibly attended the 
court of Raja Kanisanarayan of Tahirpur (Rajshahi District).* 
About the courtiers of Gaureswar as mentioned by Krittivas 
it may be said from the authority of C’ilc® that 
or really was sister’s husband to Raja Kamsanarayap. 

Sri-Krishna’s sons were Subuddhi Ray, Kesab Khan, and 
Jagadananda Ray which may be shown from the genealogical 
table below : — 


Udayanacharyya 

I 

Fa^upati 

I 

Jagai 

I 

Balai 

I 

Amsuman 

■| 

SrI-Krishna 


Subuddhi Ray Kesab Khan Jagadananda Ray 


> By the by, our mind should bo disabused of the theory that Krittiv&s, a descen- 
dant of Narasingha Ojha, attended the court of Baja Oanesh. 

The genealogical records point to Karpsanarayap and further mentions the names of 
Jagadananda and Kedar Bay (or Khan). Thus, there is no doubt that Krittivfts visited 
the court of the powerful chief Kaipson«rayaij whose title of “Gaureiwara” as given 
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As for the name *‘Datta Ehan*’ the credit of its dis- 
coverj and identification with the name “Ganesh” chiefly rests 
with Mr. Nagendranath Vasu. We learn from him that the 
genealogical work of the Eadhi Brahmins named Mabavamsa 
by Dhrabananda Misra (a book of great authority so far as 
the Eadhi Brahmin genealogy is concerned) mentions a 
powerful chief named Srl-Patta Ehan who could be no 
other than Ganesh and whom Mr. Vasu styled fully as Ganesh 
Datta Ehan. He supports his view by saying that another 
genealogical work named Sadananda Earika (a book of high 
authority with the ‘Uttar Badhiya’ Eayastha families) mentions 
the name Ganesh Datta Ehan. To Mr. Vasu ^rl- Datta and 
Ganesh Datta are synonymous, and incidentally he tries to 
prove that Ganesh, who had been known so long as a Barendra 
Brahmin, was not so, but a Eayastha by caste. We cannot 
follow the line of argument of Mr. Vasu. ^rl-Datta might 
only be a contemporary of (and not identical with) Sri Ganesh. 
Why can SrI-Datta be not taken as a name, we do not at all 
understand. This Sri-Datta might be a name just as Sri-Pati 
and Sri-Manta are names. If it is a title, then why was the 
full name, e.g., Sri Ganesh Datta never mentioned by the 
genealogical work in question {e.g.^ Mabavamsa) ? As for 
the title ‘Ehan’ adopted by Ganesh there is no dispute. The 


by his panegyrist Erittivas was once very common for any powerful chief to secure. It 
is this title of ^^Gaure^wara'* which is mainly responsible for the wrong surmise that Raja 
Ganesh was the patron of Erittivas. Thus Erittivas seems to have flourished partly in 
the 15lh and partly in the 16th century. 

Among those who believe Baja EamsanAraya^ as the patron of Erittivas we 
may specially mention Mr. Ealiprasanna Banerjee and Pandit Rajanikanta Chakravarti ; 
see **Madhya yuger Bfingla", pp. 11, 25, 26 by E. P. Banerjee and ** Gander Itihas," 
part IT, p. 213, ed. 1909 by R. Chakravarti. See also the Introduction to the Descriptive 
Catalogue, Bengali MSS., C. U., Vol. 1. But Dr. D. C. Sen is doubtful of this conclusion. 
According to him Eaipsanffraya^ belongs to a later period than that of Erittivas;. 
Eatpsaniirftyap, he believes along with others, to belong to the 16th centory. 
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genealogical list as given in Sadananda-Eariks, is mentioned 
below : — 


Eabi Datta 


Prabhakar Dibakar 

(Supported Iliyas Shah) 

I 

Soma Datta 
Siva Datta 
Ganesh Datta Khan 

This genealogy is incomplete as it does not go to mention 
the names of the successor or successors of Ganesh Datta Khan 
and as such does not stand the test of sifting enquiry. The 
contention that no two “ Gaureswaras ” like Ganesh and Datta 
Khan were possible at the same date is baseless as this ap- 
pellation was given by the court parasites in the past to any 
considerable landlord from whom they got any benefit of 
importance. To construct gri-Datta as gri Ganesh is only a 
favourite theory with Mr. Vasu which, we regret, we cannot 
endorse. Incidentally let us mention that Durgachandra 
Sanyal quoted a few letters (pp. 78-82) of the family of 
Ganesh in which it was distinctly mentioned that Ganesh was 
a Brahmin, but, of course, where did he found those letters 
we do not know. Ganesh has long been regarded as a 
Barendra Brahmin and Zaminder of Bhaturia Farganah (Dt. 
Dinajpur) who occupied the throne of Gaur by killing Sam- 
suddin II about which incident we sufficiently discussed 
hereafter. Besides the Datta Khan theory, Mr. Vasu has 
also speculated upon another person, Mahendra Deva. For 
many years Mr. Vasu constructed one theory after another 
about this Mahendra Deva. However, he has recently fallen 
in line with the numismatic evidence, and we are happy 


Bibhakar 
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to remark, that he at last believes that Mahendra Deva 
was neither the father nor the younger brother of Ganesh, 
but the son who is otherwise known as Jadu or Jitmalla and 
succeeded him to the throne. ' 

[N.B. Besides the two names Danujmardan and Datta 
Khan we find another name Kans used by Abul Fazel. The 
last name has been long ago put to the test of historical 
investigation and it has been finally accepted that Kans is the 
variation of the name of Ganesh. Care should be taken not 
to confuse KSns with Kamsanarayap, the Raja of Tahirpur, 
an influential Barendra Brahmin and Zaminder of North 
Bengal, who flourished about 160 years after Raja Ganesh.] 

In discussing the date of Raja Ganesh let us first 
give the following genealogical table from numismatic 
sources. 


Azam Shah (reigned 1392-1409 or 1410 A.D.) 

1 

Saifuddin Hamza Shah 

I 

Sihabuddin Bayazid Shah. 

Alauddin Feroz Shah 

But according to Rajanikanta Chakravarti, the writer 
of c’ltcs? who follows Riyaz, Saifuddin Abul Mujabid 

Hamza Shah reigned from 1393 to 1402 A.D. He was 
followed by Samsuddin II whom Ganesh, the Zaminder 
of Bhaturia in Dina j pur district, dethroned, or according 
to some, killed in 1405 A.D. and reigned as king till 1414 
A.D. Samsuddin, writes Mr. Chakravarti, reigned only for 
3 years 4 months and 6 days. This writer chiefly follows 
Riyaz. But he refers to a puzzle. The coin of Sultan 
Sababuddin Abul Muzalfar Bayazid Shah does not contain 
the name of his father, as is the common practice. 


^ According to Mr. H. £2. Stapleton Mabeudra Deva might be a brother of Jadu. 
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Now, according to Rajanikanta Chakravarti and his 
authority Riyaz-us-Salatin, Saifuddin was followed by 
Samsuddin IT, while according to the coins, Saifuddin was 
succeeded by Bayazid. The writer does not seem to be aware 
of the numismatic evidence and cannot definitely ascertain 
who was the father of Bayazid. Mr. Chakravarti surmises 
that Bayazid might have been Raja Ganesh himself. But 
be also quotes Blochman, who thinks on the contrary that 
Bayazid was only the nominal sovereign while Raja Ganesh 
was probably all-powerful in the state during his reign. 

Another writer on the subject, viz., Durgachandra 
Sanyal, in his gives the following genealo- 

gical list : — 


Nasaret 

(or Samsuddin II) 
supported by the 
Mahomedan 
noblemen. 


Saifuddin 


Azam 

(supported by Ganesh 
and his Bhaduri 
family). 


According to this writer Nasaret, the son of Saifuddin 
by his second wife, was older than Azam, the son by his 
first wife. There was naturally a dynastic struggle which 
is described at length by the writer and in which, according 
to him, the Bhilduris (Ganesh’s family) participated. 

Sihabuddin Bayazid Shah was Samsuddin II (Iliyas Shah, 
the founder of the dynasty, being Samsuddin I) according 
to Minhazuddin’s Riyaz-us-Salatin and R. Chakrabarti’s 
while Nasaret is identified with Samsuddin II 
by Durgachandra Sanyal. It has now been conclusively 
proved that Bayazid and Samsuddin II were one and the 
same person. Bayazid only adopted the title of Samsuddin II 
and was never known as Raja Ganesh. A curious episode 
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has been related by Durgachandra Sanyal following Riyaz 
that an influential Mahomedan Fir (Saint) invited Sultan 
Ibrahim, the ruler of Jaunpur, to dethrone Ganesh. The 
Sultan came accordingly. Ganesh, to appease both the Fir 
and the Sultan (Ibrahim) had converted his son Jadu to 
Islam and placed him temporarily on the throne by way of 
a political move. It attained splendid success ; for the Fir 
was satisfied and Ibrahim left Bengal quite contented. In 
this circumstance Jadu reigned for only about two years 
while his father Ganesh re-occupied the throne in 141(1 A.D. 
According to the writer of Riyaz, Ganesh died in 1418 A.D. 
If we give any credence to this theory then Ganesh could 
not have reigned in 1405 A.D. In the coins issued by Jadu or 
Jitmal as Jelaluddin we find the dates 818 Heg. and 819 Heg. 
(Le. 1415 A.D. and 1416 A.D.) when he ascended the throne 
during the life-time of Raja Ganesh. 

As regards the date of Ganesh opinions of a conflicting 
nature exist making the problem as hard as ever. The writer 
of Riyaz places the reign between 1405-1414 A.D. But 
Durgachandra Sanyal wants to put the date of his actual 
coronation at 1414 A.D. Blochman suggests ; as mentioned 
before, that Ganesh was the real ruler of the state for a long 
time even before bis coronation in 1414 A.D. In that case 
Saifuddin and Bayazid could not have reigned for a long time 
and the period of reign attributed to Saifuddin (139;i-1402 
A.D.) and accepted by Rajanikanta Chakra varti seems to be 
untenable. As for Alauddin Feroz Shah, it may be safely 
surmised that he was probably trying the issue with Ganesh 
for some time, without any success. Some would believe 
that Ganesh killed Ghyasuddin Azam Shah himself in 1407 
A.D. ' But from the coins we know that Ghyasuddin was 
living as late as 1409 A.D., and was succeeded by three 
generations of descendants. We are, thus, inclined to dismiss 


> See by fsh&n N»g»r. 
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the theory with the remark that Ganesh was perhaps growing 
powerful even as early as the reign of Azam Shah. 

From the maze of theories, stories, hearsays and other 
more reliable evidences (which are more or less fragmentary 
and numismatic and historical evidences) it is very difldcult 
to disentangle proper history. 

However, recent historical researches have enabled us 
to get some new light on the subject. Mr. H. E. Stapleton 
wishes to put the date of Raja Ganesh’s enthronement at 
819 Heg. or 1416 A.D., and according to this scholar, he 
reigned at most for 6 or 6 years only, while according to 
Mr. Nalinikanta Bhattasali (his observations being based 
upon some coins) Ganesh could not have been on the throne 
of Gaur earlier than 817 Heg. (1414 A.D.) and could not 
have reigned after 821 Heg. (1118 A.D. ; see i'S®* ^it^l). 

So, these two scholars seem to have very little essential 
difference so far as the dates are concerned. These coins have 
been discovered in Maldah, Chittagong and in the locality 
of Subarnagram. It is a significant fact that no coin in the 
name of Ganesh has yet been found. Many coins bearing 
the name of Danujmardan and dated 1339 Sakabda (1417 
A.D.) and 1340 Sakabda (1418 A.D.) have been discovered.' 
If it is proved that Danujmardan and Ganesh were one and 
the same person then Ganesh was living and ruling as early 
as 1417 A.D. Again, according to R. D. Banerjee, Ganesh 
reigned between 1396-1415 A.D., being succeeded by Jadu. 
So no definite date for Ganesh can be obtained at this stage. 

Inspite of all our attempts to give different versions 
current about Ganesh and his contemporary people, and to 

* Rajanikanta Chakravarti mentions one significant fact in his ; it is, 

etc. To corroborate this statement we find that a 
coin in the name of Danajmardan has been discovered which was minted at Chittagong. 
These go to prove at some length the theory that Ganesh and Dannj were one and the 
same person. See also in this connection in addition to Kajanikanta Cbakravarti’s history, 
Bhattasali’s ‘ Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal.” 

3 
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give a cogent version from amongst the conflicting theories, 
it may be said, that the political history of Bengal of this 
period is shrouded in mystery. No definite conclusion is 
safe at this stage of enquiry. Sufficient coins are not yet 
to be found, and these too, are sometimes manufactured by 
interested persons or parties, while the same may also be said 
with vehemence about the testimony of literature, specially 
the genealogical literature, covering any disputed period. 
However, the day may yet arrive when the coins and 
literature may both be profitably utilised to arrive at a safe 
and definite conclusion. 



DAYaRaM’S SARADa-MANGAL 


EDITED BY 

T. C. Ras Gupta, M.A., Pn.D. 


Introduction. 

The chief excellence of this short poem consists in its 
containing some valuable information regarding the condition 
of education in Bengal during the 17th century.* Mr. Adams 
appointed by Government, two centuries later,® furnished a 
very valuable account regarding the condition of vernacular 
education in Bengal, specially in the primary stage. Systems 
change very slowly in this conservative country and the gap 
of a few centuries — say from the date of Dayaram to the 
period of Mr. Adams — may as well be left out of account. The 
manuscripts of Sarada-mangal available to us do not seem to 
be much later than the time of the composition of the book. 
I shall try to analyse the qualities of the poem Sarada-mangal 
from the background of the educational system prevalent in 
the villages of Bengal at that period. 

The educational system then in vogue might be traced 
from the Hindu period ; some changes and innovations were 
no doubt latterly introduced in process of time, but they 
were not such as to make any material difference. The 
present work shows the characteristics of the Sanskritic system 
and is essentially Hindu in character. There is no per- 
ceptible trace of Islamic influence in it. 

^ The date of the poem is a probable one. 

^ 8ee Adam's Report on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar, submitted to 
Government in 1835, 1836 and 1838 with a brief view of its Past and Present condition, by 
the Bev. J. Long, Calcutta. Printed at the Home Secretariat Press, 1868. 
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The idea is derived from a Sanskrit maxim, found in the 
Fanchatantra.^ In this work we also learn that the proper 
age to begin education is five, and if it is delayed at all it 
should not go beyond seven years. Education has always been 
imparted in this country with a free use of cane and other 
varieties of punishment. The Froebel and Montessori method 
ordinarily known as the “Kindergarten,” established some 
time ago in this country, was unknown but the result never- 
theless was satisfactory. The community sanctioned these 
punishments and the list will be a long one if we mention all 
kinds of punishment here. In Sarada-mangal we get only a 
few varieties such as : — binding and sitting on the breast of 
the pupil for a specified time. 

We extract from the Calcutta Review, No. IV, p. 334, 
a description of 15 different kinds of punishment used ; 
these, however, are now gradually falling into disuse. 

“A boy is made to bend forward with his face toward 
the ground ; a heavy brick is then placed on his back, and 
another on his neck ; and should he let either of them fall, 
within the prescribed period of half an hour or so, he is 
punished with the cane. 

“ A boy is condemned to stand for half an hour or an 
hour on one foot ; and should he shake or quiver or let down 
the uplifted leg before the time, he is severely punished. 

“ A boy is made to sit on the floor in an exceedingly 
constrained position, with one leg turned up behind his neck. 

He is made to sit with his feet resting on two bricks, 
and his head bent down between both legs, with his hands 
twisted round each leg so as painfully to catch the ears. 

“ A boy is made to hang for a few minutes, with his head 
downwards, from the branch of a neighbouring tree. 

1 •• 9 nitwit's! ’IS’l, I 

I*— i 

(“ Of unborn, dead and illiterate sons, the first two are preferable to the last, because they 
bring only momentary sorrows for the parents, whereas the fool troubles them for the whole 
life.*' — Panchatantra.) 
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“His hands and feet are bound with cords, to these 
members so bound a rope is fastened, and the boy is then 
hoisted up by means of a pulley attached to the beams or 
rafters of the school. 

“ Nettles, dipped in water, are applied to the body, which 
becomes irritated and swollen ; the pain is excruciating and 
often lasts a whole day ; but, however great the itching 
and the pain, the sufferer is not allowed to rub or touch 
the skin for relief, under the dread of a flagellation in 
addition. 

“ The boy is put up in a sack along with some nettles, or 
a cat or some other noisome creature, and then rolled along 
the ground. 

“ The fingers of both hands are inserted across each other 
with a stick between and two sticks without, drawn close 
together and tied. 

“A boy is made to measure so many cubits on the 
ground, by marking it along with the tip of his nose. 

“ Four boys are made to seize another, two holding the 
arms and two the feet ; they then alternately swing him and 
throw him violently to the ground. 

“ Two boys are made to seize another by the ears ,* and, 
with these organs well outstretched, he is made to run along 
for the amusement of the by-standers. 

“ A boy is constrained to pull his own ears, and, if he 
fail to extend them sufidciently, he is visited with a sorer 
chastisement. 

“ Two boys, when both have given offence, are made to 
knock their heads several times against each other. 

“The boy who first comes to school in the morning 
receives one stroke of the cane on the palm of the hand, the 
next receives two strokes, and so each in succession, as he 
arrives, receives a number of strokes equal to the number of 
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boys that preceded him, the first being the privileged ad- 
ministration of them all.”* 

First of all, the poem emphasises the need of education 
and on this point the value given to education verges on a 
prolific and exaggerated importance. It is said that the king 
preferred that his son should be killed before his eyes than 
remain illiterate as a permanent eyesore to him.‘ 

One interesting point to note is that a Pathsala or school 
received both male and female pupils. Even a princess did 
not feel it beneath her dignity to attend it. The Pardah 
system was much in vogue and marriage of girls before 
puberty was not perhaps in existence as the cases of the 
five young princesses, daughters of the king of V^aideva, show. 
The young and beautiful princesses attended the Pathsala 
freely, met there a young man named Dhulft-KutyS (the 
Prince of Sureswar used this nom de plume) talked with him 
and even went so far as to appoint him as their personal 
attendant. That young man, a staunch votary of the goddess 
of learning, condescended to hold this extremely derogatory 
post for pursuing his studies. Our folk-lore’ and evidences 
like those found in SaradA-mangal show that sometimes boys 


1 Introduction (pp. 10-11), Brief View of the Taat aad Present State of Vernacular 
Education in Bengal by the Rev. J. Long, as contained in Adam’s Report on Vernacular 
Education in Bengal and Behar, submitted to Qovernment in 1835, 1836 and 1888. See 
also Calcutta Review, No. IV, p. 334. 

See also by Jogendranath Gupta, p. 333. See also Aspects of 

Bengali Society from Old Bengali Literature, Chapter on Education, by the present writer, 
pp. 139-140. 

In these two works mention is made of punishments known as 

following Calcutta Review, No. IV and the report written above, together with 
some additional items of punishments such as, CW'Qll” (scratching the offender's 

forehead with sharp points of a paddy) and ** putting the offending lad flat on the floor and 
then sitting on his breast.” 

* See Pancbatantra. 
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and girls read in the same school up to a certain stage and 
under certain circumstances. 

Of course it does not show a very high standard of 
morality in the Hindu society of that period when we find the 
five princesses abducted by their supposed Guru. But the 
girls were more tempted by a spirit of adventure and desire 
of acquisition of knowledge than any love for the young man. 
Pursuit of knowledge attracted them to such an extent that 
they passed through groat sacrifice and hardships for the 
attainment of their object. 

Thus one prince was going to be killed by his own dear 
father and the five princesses courted infamy and hazarded 
everything dear to them to receive proper education as related 
in the story of SSrada-mangal and this shows, no doubt, the spirit 
of the age and the fascination which learning had, at least 
for the people in the upper stratum of the Hindu society. 
However, in the story we learn, that the goddess Saraswati 
played a ruse with the princesses (Kalindi, Ei^ori, Uma, Bama 
and Bimala) ’ and put her favourite prince Lakshadhar (or 
BhulSkutya who was once in her bad graces) in the Guru’s 
stead. This plan was successful enough to make the princesses 
the wives of the prince. 

The poem Sarada-mangal belongs to the category of 
Mangal-KSvyas, as its name indicates. A poem of this class 
is always written to extol a deity and preferably a female 
deity. The story develops round the central figure of a hero 
or heroine who is usually a votary of the particular deity for 
whose extolment the poem is written. The deity on his or her 
side becomes active in order to support and favour this votary, 
especially in times of need, sometimes in a way which will 
be questionable to the humblest of mortals. Such illustra- 
tions are more or less to be found in all Mangal-ESvyas 

^ Another name we get in the extracts of Sftrada-mangsl (in the Typical Selections, 
Part II, C. U.). It is Bis&kha, daughter of the Pfttra, or minister of the King of Vaideva. 
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whether written in honour of Chandi, Manass, Dharma or any 
other deity. Among the Mangal-Kavyas, of course, volumi* 
nous poems have been written in honour of Dharma (male 
deity), Chandi and Manasa (female deities). Mangal-Kavyas 
in honour of the female deities Sitala (the goddess of small- 
pox) Ganga (the Ganges), Saraswati (the goddess of learning) 
and the like are rather minor poems not possessing the 
importance of the three Mangal-Kavyas we have already 
stated and derive their importance from the description of 
the educational system that was prevalent in the days of 
Hindu rule and lingered till the early days of East India 
Company's rule with some tenacity. The goddess Saraswati 
was ever active to support and help her votary the prince 
Lakshadhar of Sureswar country. She was not favourable to 
him at first. But once he succeeded in winning her favour, 
she spared no pains to help him in times of need, true to the 
tradition of a Mangal-Kavya goddess. For her votary she 
built a hut in a wood and changed herself into an old Brahmin 
lady ; for her votary she even went so far as to allow herself 
to be bound in fetters by him. She served as a boatman and 
did many a mean thing to help him. 

In translating and editing the work I relied on two sources 
(1) a manuscript preserved in the Calcutta University Library 
(C. U. MS. No. 3780) and (2) some printed extracts prescribed 
in the Typical Selections from Old Bengali Literature edited 
by D. C. Sen and published by the Calcutta University. The 
first two pages of the manuscript being torn I relied on the 
printed matter in translating the lines given here. However, 
for the last portion I shall have to fall back upon the manus- 
cript again as the printed extracts are incomplete. The 
readings of the above two though different in many places 
on the whole tally in sense. Unfortunately I could not 
secure any other copy anywhere though I searched for them 
very hard. The C. U. manuscript, I regret to say, is also not 
complete as only “ Dhula-kutya’s Pala ” is given there and. 
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moreover, I could secure very meagre information about the 
work and the poet. I quote a few lines from the “ History of 
Bengali Language and Literature” by D. C, Sen (p. 368) 
about Dayaram and his Sarada-mangal ; 

“ The goddess of learning, Saraswati, was not without her 
votaries among the early Bengali poets. Of the numerous 
poems which glorify her, one by Dayaram Das displays some 
poetic skill. The book is divided into seventeen cantos and 
tells an animated story describing how by the grace of the 
goddess one might achieve scholarship without much study. 
Dayaram was an inhabitant of the village of Ki^ar-chowk in 
Pargana Ka9igaon in the District of Midnapore.” 

Unfortunately the manuscript from which extracts in 
the Typical Selections are taken has not been found and 
my efforts to find it has been up till now without any success. 

I hope, inspite of all the above shortcomings the little 
work will yet be of some interest to the readers. 

The Story (of Sarada-mangal) . 

There was a country called Sureswar the name of whose 
king was Subahu. He was a very illustrious ruler known for 
the integrity of his character and valour. But unfortunately 
he had no son. After passing through much penance for a 
very long period, to propitiate the god Siva, the king at last 
was blessed with a son. The name of this prince was 
Lakshadbar. In due course the prince grew up and attained 
that age when one is to begin education. The charge of edu- 
cating him fell to the hands of Pandit Gauridas who was also 
the king’s family-priest. As ill luck would have it, the prince 
could learn nothing, not even the alphabet inspite of all 
attempts on the part of the Pandit to initiate him into the 
mysteries of the Bengali alphabet. Coercion was freely 
employed while the prince also tried his utmost to master the 
alphabet but to no avail. No, not even twelve years of hard 
work on the part of both the teacher and the taught could 
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avail anything. The mischance was due to some folly 
committed by the prince in his previous life. When at 
last the sad information reached the king, he grew furious 
and ordered his kotowal (the prefect of the police) to take 
the young prince to the execution-ground and there to 
decapitate him. Better to have no son than to have an illi- 
terate fool as son that was the king’s idea. The kotowal, 
however, could not be so severe towards the prince especially 
as the goddess of learning, Saraswati, whispered into his ears 
pleading for his life. So the kotowal let him free and showed the 
blood of a jackal to the king instead as a proof of the assassina- 
tion of the unfortunate prince. 

The prince after this incident fled to the woods and was 
wandering about when he suddenly saw a hut with an old 
woman as its sole occupant. She was no other than the 
goddess of learning herself in disguise. Here the goddess 
accosted the prince, sympathised with his lot and adopted 
him as her child. 

Some time after this an incident occurred which gave a 
new turn to his life. The prince one day found himself alone ; 
he heedlessly threw the sacred books of mother Saraswati 
into the water. The mischief was afterwards detected and the 
prince was subjected to hard punishment. He was bound 
hand and foot and severely flogged. At this stage the prince 
narrated his story regarding bis futile attempts to acquire 
learning. This moved mother Saraswati and she divulged 
her identity. She instructed him to leave the forest and 
visit the Vaideva country where the king’s five fair daughters 
were undergoing instruction at the hands of a Brahmin 
named JanSrdana. The prince was instructed to do menial 
services for the fair ones, remaining incognito. He was to 
do this for four years after which he would easily master all 
the subjects for study. The goddess said that he was to pass 
through an ordeal of this kind as in his past life he had not 
paid the fee due to his teacher. 
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The prince met the princesses duly and sought service 
under them. They took pity on his sad condition and appoint- 
ed him as a menial on a pay of one rupee and a half per 
month. The charges of board and lodging were paid from 
the state. 

He was required to do three kinds of work, viz . : — 

(1) Cleansing and washing the school floor. 

(2) Kindling of lights in the evening. 

(3) Supplying sand and straw (or reed pen or chalk) for 

the princesvses dui'ing school hours. 

The prince agreed to serve on these conditions. 

Some time elapsed in this way and the time for 
worshipping the goddess of learning came. The princesses 
made arrangements for the function with great eclat. They 
kept Dliula-kutya ' (a name given him in contempt as he 
supplied sand and straw) to bo in charge of the offerings. This 
required him to remain awake the whole night. He was 
keeping night for watch when at midnight he saw a woman 
suddenly appear there and eat the offerings. Dhula* 
kutya, greatly incensed, arrested the woman taking her for a 
thief and made a free use of his cane on her back. The 
goddess at this stage revealed herself to him and granted him 
the boon of mastering all learning without any further effort, 
and seemed to be well pleased with him for his faithfully 
performing his duty, though she was flogged by him. She 
then left him with her blessings on him. 

In the morning the princesses arrived in the Pathsala and 
one of them, Uma, distributed the Frasdd (remnants of the 
food-stuff offered to the goddess) to all. Of course, what 
transpired in the night nobody could know, as it was kept 
secret by the prince. 

Now, one day the five princesses sat before their Guru 
to read. Their ornaments glittered in the sun. But their 

Sands were spread on the floor which served the purpose of a board. The pupils 
of the school in their early stages wrote the alphabet on sands with a straw or reed* 

2 
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minds were not quite as bright as their ornaments. Their 
Guru lost his sense of duty as teacher and stood supplicant for 
their love. They complied with his request. The Brahmin 
JanSrdan, their Guru, now made himself ready to elope with 
them to a foreign country, where he promised he would give 
the princesses the benefit of his entire scholarship so that they 
would become as learned as he. The difficulty on the way 
was loss of home-life with its great prestige. What will their 
parents, the king and the queen, say if they left them in that 
way ? They would be subjected to a great scandal, bringing 
infamy on the royal family. That was the point they were 
revolving in their minds during school-hours. However, at 
last they made up their mind to sacrifice their reputation to 
get the grace of the goddess of learning, promised by Janardan. 
They ordered a boat to be ready at night. Here the goddess 
Saraswati intervened again. She resolved to make all the five 
princesses her favourite’s (Dhula-kutyfi’s) wives. To effect 
this, she had to take recourse to a stratagem. She ordered the 
heavenly architect Viswakarraa to build a boat and create a 
river to elude Janardan. These were done as wanted by the 
goddess and the princesses left their parents’ palace in the 
darkness of night and reached this boat. Now, in place of 
Janardan, the goddess Saraswati put Dhula-kutya by a 
stratagem which was as follows. She approached the old 
father, of Janardan in the guise of Dhula-kutya and divulged 
to him the plan made by this Brahmin teacher and warned 
him of the infamy and punishment that would inevitably be 
the consequence of such a course. On this the rage of 
the old Brahmin, father of JanSrdan, knew no bounds. 
But hiding his rage he took recourse to a ruse. When 
his son was taking leave of his parents on the pica of going to 
a distant land on a priestly call, his father advised him to 
perform the worship of the god Vishnu first before he started. 
Accordingly as Janardan sat to perform his worship his father 
put the door of the room under lock and key and thereby 
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imprisoned him. After this, the old man from outside, flung 
abusive words at his son as best as he could. 

The goddess Saraswati, on the other hand, promised to her 
favourite prince Lakshadar (i.e., Dhula-kutya) the hands of 
the five princesses^ and a restoration to his former position. 
Slie made him occupy the place of Janardan in the boat. The 
duty of the helmsman was performed by Saraswati herself. 
The boat started, and by the grace of the goddess reached a 
place in six hours which would ordinarily take six months. 
During the night he was not recognised but when the day 
dawned, the girls to their astonishment looked on the face of 
Dhula-kutya with great amazement and confusion. He was 
not Janardan! The princesses blamed their sad lot and 
ultimately resigned themselves to their sad fate. 

At this stage mother Saraswati appeared again before 
them in the guise of an old Brahmin lady and consoled the 
princesses as best she could quoting illustrations from the 
Shastras. Finally she blessed for the girls’ happiness in their 
conjugal life. 

The princesses now intended to live with their husband 
Dhula-kutya and asked him to build a house for them to live 
in.^ The prince now found an opportunity to repay, by a 
seasoned joke, the not very happy treatment he received at 
the hands of the proud princesses. So, he now informed them 
of his inability to erect any house for them. He was a mere 
servant and could not be an architect of a worthy mansion for 
the princesses. He demanded the wages that had fallen due 
to him up to then. This retort embarrassed the princesses a 
good deal. Again the goddess Saraswati intervened in favour of 
her dear votary. She appeared before him and told him to take 

1 Among the five princesses is included one Bisakhii, daughter of the minister. 0o, 
it might have been only four princesses and one minister’s daughter to make up the five, 
in C. U. extracts. 

2 The custom of taking a number of wives was so popular that the poet did not 
fee] any occasion to be apologetic when he made his hero marry a good number of wives* 
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courage. She would forthwith supply him with a good 
dwelling, which she did in the following manner. 

The goddess Saraswati approached the chief Sadhu or 
merchant of the place, the grandson of Bejoy Datta. He 
was a god-fearing man and had great faith in the Brahmins. 
The goddess in the garb of a Brahmin approached him with 
a story and related that the king of Baidev was in great 
distress. Having suffered the frowns of misfortune the king 
had lost his kingdom and was living in the woods for twenty 
years. He was now seeking help from the merchant. The 
goddess added, “ Will you kindly grant him the free use of 
your northern residence for only 10 days ?” 

Of course the merchant was too glad to help the king 
in distress and gave shelter to his family (»*«., the princesses 
and prince Lakshadhar) as requested. 

Now, during this period Subahu, the father of prince 
Lakshadhar, never enjoyed a bit of peace in his mind. 
He gradually experienced the bad grace of the goddess ; 
of luck so much so that all his wealth vanished and his king- 
dom soon turned into a forest devoid of any human population. 
The king himself fell seriously ill, grew emaciated and became 
devoid of any physical strength. He was reduced to such a 
plight that there was no other help for him than selling his 
“ Pakshiraj horse.” It came to the notice of Dhula-kutya 
(Prince Lakshadhar) who reported to Saraswati about the 
horse. On this the goddess approached the king and bought 
the horse for a rupee only, to present it to the prince. The 
cured by horse was suffering from old age and gout both of 
which were the blessing of the goddess. The prince made a 
pilgrimage riding on the horse. He journeyed to eighty-four 
holy places in a second, such was the speed of the horse 
which travelled though the air. 

The king Subahu who witnessed this miracle was simply 
charmed. He, of his own accord, wished to give up his 
sovereignty and bequeathed his kingdom to the favourite son 
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of the goddess of learning who was still there in the guise of 
a Brahmin lady. 

The goddess indicated her favour by a smile, which acted 
as a healing balm restoring the kingdom to its flourishing 
condition. Jungles were cleared and money came to the 
cofPers of the king in plenty. The disguised goddess then 
made a request to the king to give his daughters in marriage 
to Dhula-kutya. The king aceepted the proposal of the 
goddess Saraswati in good grace, and in due course the marri- 
age ceremony was performed with much pomp. 'Ihe king and 
the queen were invited by mother Saraswati to favour her 
house with their presence. Then, other residents of palace 
were given due reception but the royal couple to their great 
annoyance and surprise were received in a stable. The goddess 
subjected them to a far greater indignity. A great number of 
curries were prepared and served to the guests in golden cups, 
but the royal couple were served in heavy and unseemly stone 
plates. The king, incensed at such a cruel treatment, did not 
show any courtesy or mark of recognition to his son and 
daughters-in-law. 

The king on his return meditated on the ways of retaliation 
for the affront to which he had been subjected and invited the 
prince, his five wives and their mother (goddess Saraswati in 
disguise) to his palace and commanded the sentry to keep strict 
watch on them so that they might not flee at night. He 
ordered that in case of their flight, not only the culprit, viz., 
the lady (goddess) but also the kotowal and the sentry would 
lose their heads. The goddess, aware of the foul intention of 
the king, requested the goddess of sleep to keep the whole 
palace in deep slumber. That was done and at the right 
moment she left the palace with her five girls. The king, in 
the morning, was highly enraged to learn what had passed in the 
night and ordered the kotowal to be beheaded. The kotowal 
was taken to the execution-ground when the goddess again 
appeared, described the whole life-story of the prince and the 
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princesses and ordered the king to save the life of the faithful 
kotowal. Her command was forthwith complied with, the 
prince and the princesses were taken back again and the 
worship of the goddess Saraswati was performed by the king 
with due pomp and ceremony. This propitiated the goddess 
and greatly pleased his subjects. Here ends our story. 

N.B. — D. C. Sen mentions 17 Cantos. Calcutta Uni- 
versity MS., however, though apparently a complete one, 
contains 16 cantos. Only the concluding lines seem to be 
missing in this MS. It has got twenty pages having eight 
lines in each page. 
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Translation — 

I pray to mother Saraswati, the consort of the god 
Visnu. Oh holy Mother, who rides on the bird Koel,‘ do please 

¥fv«t ’Ffiirs ilKH I 

Jitm »tc? •si?i*i n 
c?in I 

fftc’i "Ctw •I’tt's 0 

JISIC^ >tw1ii I 

'«pei 5155^ > 

rtc^ fwwft*! D 

1 It is very peculiar that the bird Eokila or Koel has been described by the poet 
Day&ram as serving the purpose of “bahana’* or carrier of the goddess of learning, 
Saraswati. Nowhere in the whole range of Bengali literature or elsewhere another 
example of it has yet been found. The bahana of Saraswati, according to Devl-Purapa, 
is Haipsa or the grey goose. Thus : — 

D ”— orfirt?t‘K i 

In the Deccan side, we find, difference of opinion exists. There, a peacock is considered 
as the ‘‘bahana” of Saraswati and not a goose. I remember to have seen some old statues 
of the goddess riding a peacock. In the Purana she is described as riding a Suka. As we 
see Koel performing the function of “ bahana” of Saraswati in the Saradamangal 
(a belief certainly current in the Hindu community of Mediaeval Bengal) so in the Vedic 
age another peculiar fact is brought home to us. It was the sacrifice of the bird 
Sari (of white colour) to tho goddess itfa: 

I" — Saraswati. 

However, as Saraswati is the presiding deity of music, Kokila whose voice is the 
sweetest among birds is naturally associated with her. Though the goddens herself being 
of white complexion favoured white birds yet another form of her is of dark complexion 
(c/. The bird Koel is of the same colour as that of Nila-Saraswati (literally 

Blue>Saraswati). In the Tantras two Saraswatis are mentioned, one is Nila-Saraswati and 
another is Parijata-Saraswati, besides the female deity Matrika-Devi who was also 
considered as Bag-DevI or Saraswati. In Devi-Bhagavata we find Saraswati has 6aka 
bird in her hand together with Vina and books. Thus : — 
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condescend to manifest thyself in my throat (inspiring my 
voice). You (the goddess Saraswati) yourself commanded me 
to compose this song and so I resign myself to your feet. 

Once upon a time there was a king called Subahu who 
ruled the country named Sureswar. The king had a world- 
wide reputation for charity and other virtues. He chastised 
Yama, the lord of Death, and freed this world from his jaws. 
So in that country of immortals people ceased dying. The 
king became well-known throughout India. He is said to 
have once conquered even Krisna and Arjun. 

The king (Subahu) worshipped the god Siva for a hundred 
years, observing fast all the time. This meritorious deed was 
rewarded by Siva who granted him the boon of a son. The 
king called his son Laksadhar (lit. Possessor of a Lakh) 
as the sage Garga gave the name of Gobinda (lit. Possessor of 
cows) to Krisna. After the birth of the prince the ceremony 
of the sixth day was performed with much pomp by worship- 
ping the goddess Sasthl. In due course, some time after the 
“rice-eating” ceremony was also performed. Eight orna- 
ments * were given to the prince for his person, made of 
costly stones and diamonds with lockets. He wore besides 
tad and bangles on his arms. And thus in a princely style 
and befitting his status, the child grew up. In his boyhood 
the prince was allowed to play with other boys. When he 
was only five he was so restless that he never would sit 
quietly in the royal court for a few minutes. When his 
age was seven he still neglected his studies for which the 
king was so annoyed with him that he wished his death 
rather than he should remain an illiterate fellow all his 


^ '* A^ta-alaokar is a familiar expression in old Bengali literature, indicating 
eight chief ornaments. They consisted of kundal, tad, baju, balfi, kinkini, nupur, be4ar 
and har. 
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life. Pandit Gauridas was priest of the royal court, who 
advised the king on this matter (education of the prince). 
According to him, if a male child does not receive education, 
he is just like a Miilati flower which spends its fragrance 
in the wilderness coming to no good of the world. If the 
child does not get education in proper time, his youth, indeed 
the whole of his life, is thus spent and he is hound to come 
to grief later on. Oh King, why do you neglect the education 
of your son ? His proper time to begin education is boyhood 
which is being wasted for nothing. When do you propose 

cstlftpifv II 

sSt ny I tv»i 'srt I 

wasttiJj vc«fi I 

■nrt I 

«^t»I II 

f? ^t»l1 1 

*l»n1 vtc»i mr vci c«t»ii g 
*ts(i P«j cvc«n-if% «it? 1 

▼5^ ;ilf<p fw'SCl II 

Pi9 *if^^hi cs»il 1 

n'^c^ vcv c?»i1 1 
c’llfl'rts I 

vt? fimi I 

*1^^ ft'nl I 

ntwsl vtn g 

-sitcii ♦icf *iti »it5 ff¥»i 1 

vW vni cr»il i 
citu «»ii g 

vtfttgi ftstcv '«inr i 
cf'^ g 

tjftU ftwfl ^»fR5 1 


3 
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to teach him the principles of Politics ? Will it not be too 
late hereafter (for there is a season for everything) ? He will 
gradually acquire those vices, natural to an illiterate man. 

King Subahu listened to the advice of the Brahman and 
worshipped the goddess Saraswati on an auspicious day. 
Moog (a kind of peas), banana, paniphal, atap rice, jarful 
of sugar and other offerings, in observance of 16 necessary 
rituals, were placed before the goddess. The function was 
attended with the play of Mridanga, Mandira and other 
musical instrument. The king gave to the priest (over and 
above his fee) a piece of silk cloth and “ PSmari ” and then 
put his son under his charge (the priest being also the Pandit). 
He was required to educate the prince in all the four ^astras 
(here meaning languages) of Nagri, Persian, Bengali and 
OriyS. The prince was to he taught the lexicon of Amar and 
other writers(?). 

Gauridas then took the prince with liim and initiated him 
into the mysteries of the Bengali alphabet (lit. he first wrote 

i.'si wi CTr5c«rt»i^tc« i 

fcfsi I 

sitsiiTO >iv»i jpjym 1 
^ v'T vfii I 

I 

fw *tfhr5v i 
Ptriita »iv»i I 

fvsi I 

f I 

^ ft'ittra ’ttcw I 

I 

^ K v*ii c»if<ni |5(»i i 

I 

ntfiw firy 'sv* i 
vm wji ¥111 ?|>rl i 

<¥?) C»MJ1 ftWR ¥-¥*I1 I 

rsjl tv-! 


t flt-vvt-ftltl I 
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the Bengali alphabet “Ka” and “Kha”) and then put a piece ot 
chalk or “Khadi” into the hand of his pupil to write with. 
The teacher with a cane in hand then asked him to read, but 
the pupil began to weep in presence of bis teacher. He (the 
teacher) spread some dust on the floor, wrote the letter “Ka” 
(the first Bengali letter) on it and took the hand of his 
pupil in his own and helped him to draw the lines again and 
again round those he had written himself. In spite of his 
attempt he could not teach the prinee to write even this first 
letter of Bengali and the teacher being angry gave him a 
sound beating. Not only that, sometimes he bound the boy 
with rope and at others he sat on the boy’s chest putting his 
whole weight on his slender body. In previous birth the 
prince had not paid his teacher’s fees on finishing bis studies. 

VW I 

CWl Vtc«t I 

Sfs® itfi* CT ftsi I 

*rti sfl nr»i I 

vrs»I vf®! 'll® I 

vM c’t»i I 

W 1 fv cvt»l ’rfsiC’ll Wtfv t 
^t<ri ftsvpi I * 

<011 CTtfV*I-^tf^ I ’ 


I ) AT. B.— These two lines are found here inC.U. MS. 
^ ^ > No. 3780, in place of the two lines written within 

IfJtl VC«I ^t«l1 I ; brackets below. 


CV? VSl I 'i These two lines are not found in C. U. MS. 

vtirt vc*t jpitpt ’ittSvt «it5t msii t ) 


Additional Notes (C. U. MS. No. 3780). 

* After the line commencing with VCif there were two more lines in C. U. MS. No. 
8780 ; hut unfortunately they are so torn and defaced that they cannot be quoted here. 

» ^nuPl 0. U. MS. No. 3780. 

Here after fW’lPl there were two additional lines in 0. U. MS. No. 3780 hut the place 
being torn is reduced to half and so unintelligible. 

* I See first page of the translation. 
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This omission was punished in his present life by Mother 
Saraswati in the aforesaid manner. Thus passed twelve years 
and all attempts on the part of the Guru to teach the prince 
proved futile. He now began seriously to think as to what 
explanation he would give to the king. Long twelve years 
the Brahman attempted to teach the prince, yet the goddess 
Saraswati did not show any sign of favour. 

The matter being reported at last to the Durbar, diverse 
people passed various remarks. Some said that it was no fault 
of the prince but this was due to his ill luck. The king was 
not only mortified but lost his temper and in a hasty moment 
passed the order for his execution, saying (curtly) “I have no 
need of an illiterate son.” So, the Kotwal (Prefect of Police) 
took the prince to the execution-ground and asked him to sit, 
with his face towards the east in order to dispatch him. The 
goddess Saraswati came to learn all that had happened to her 
votary. He, who hears this song and worships Sarada (the 
goddess Saraswati), gets the privilege of sitting in the society 
of the learned. He, who hears this song, gets a male child if 
he has none, and becomes master of learning if he is not so. 


rtcaj wtTT cxnr mft i 

’lltcsi vflUl W II 
f SOT vttfe Pl1t»lf« I 
>nTi jn vit n 

ew »ic« 1 

c»it c»itf I 

*ij5 ’qtte i 

w I 

CT?t I 
VI itwi f wti fife I 
cvtcitim iw nvti ? «i i 

it«l ic^ i*ttw vtitil vti iw I 
cvti vfi^ v’nvi it8i I 
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Oh goddess Saras wati, poor Day gram Das (the poet) is addicted 
to wrong ways, being vicious and wicked, pray forgive him 
and give him your grace. 

The Eiotowal said, “ Oh prince, you have yourself courted 
your death in this execution-ground. The king said, * to what 
use have I worshipped the goddess of this Universe (meaning 
the goddess Saraswati) (if my son remains illiterate) so, cut 
his (my son’s) head and bring it to me.’ This shows that the 
consort of the god Visnu (the goddess Saraswati) is ungracious 
toward you.” The mother (Saraswati) then herself whispered 
to the ears of the Kotowal as follows : — 

“Hear me. Oh Kotowal, this prince is yet a child by 
nature. His life can be saved if he is allowed to flee. I shall 
cut the head of a jackal and present that to the king (in place 
of the prince’s head) to satisfy him. My son, you may listen 
to this advice of mine and act up to it.” 


cstcv I 

cvtc8Htc»nr vc< I 

Pie vfe 'snr i 

vui irfv I 

AUerpative reading after “ ’Pl'tV ’’ (in C. U. MS, No. 3780). 
CVisf VtC*l ’ll rtfsiW CVtfV*IVt(5^ I 
I 

(?c^l »Hl IJlt*! II 

fsj 'SM v«i1 =rtft I 
ijPi cvtv Pncitfi II 


Omitted in 0. IJ. MS. No. 3780. 


(Unintelligible, torn.) 


fv^i ^tlv vilffil Ppit»i I 1 
VII Vpl CltCf wv I } 
V<1l ''ftV I 

'•C'rai 'jjfii iir vtv I 

isivtw > tt5ti f«t«i I 
'Si 1 


Omitted in 0. U MS. No. 3780. 


1 0. 0. MS. No. 8780 has " VtPf l" 
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(As this advice was communicated to the prince) he 
addressed the Kotowal, “Nothing can be better than this 
suggestion. You may accept the charge of my life as t take 
you now as my foster-father. If my life is saved by the device, 
I shall be under a deep debt of gratitude to you. 1 am 
going away to some wild country in exile but I shall 
requite my debt to you on some day in future.” The child 
took farewell of the Kotowal and followed the forest-path. 
The saving of his life was to him just like rebirth from his 
mother’s womb. He felt no thirst, no hunger and it was 
occasionally that he took some wild-fruits. Sometimes he 
took rest in mountain-caves but he was never hurt by the 

wild bears (who roamed there). 

The misery of her votary (appealed to the heart of the 
goddess Saraswati) and she took up the appearance of an old 
Br&hman woman, made a hut in the forest and remained there. 

vtom I 

^ srtfip v? 5tPf I 

V? «'V*l I 

W 'ttCV I 

!rtp!p '5liv I * 
oif'« or^ i 
^'5 ^ I 

>111 vPiil I 

8 nil n 

c^Ptil 8iWl I 

bfn ^'51 I 

fv Hrt C'SiVtl cvfl C?C»J Tfil I 

v?inr I * 

1 Pw I'A sfl '5tCV (—0. U. MS. No. 378(). 

» C.U.MS. No. 3780ha«Vp\W\ 

Idt. the god Vidhi writes the fate of ever; one on his forehead on the sixth 
night after one is born. 

t c^_C. U. MS. No. 8780. 

* f%' Wim ^ 1—0. U. MB. No. 8780. 
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In this guise she was sittiug in her hut, one day, when the 
prince was pasjing by dressed in rags. Taking her to be a 
Brahman womau, the boy bowed his head to her who (Saraswati 
Vi^nu's wife) in return blessed him. The old Brahman lady 
(Saraswati) enquired, “ What is your name. Oh boy, and where 
do you live ? May I know the reason of your sojourn in the 
woods ? ” The boy replied, “ My luck. Oh Mother, is very bad, 
so you see the mark of cane and ropes on my body. I wasted 
long twelve years of my boyhood in futile attempt to acquire 
learning, yet the goddess Saraswati did not show me any favour. 
Calling me an illiterate fool my parents ordered the Kotowal 
to kill me, who, however, (took pity on me) saved my life 
acting as my god-father. Will you enquire of me further ? 
My one reply to you is ‘ fate is at the root of everything.’ ” 
The Brahman woman then said, *‘Look to my sad plight, my 
darling. I took curd and rice on the marriage night, a course 
to which I was led by my evil fate. It is prohibited to eat 
curd and rice on the night of one’s marriage and as a result 
my husband has forsaken me and left me in this wood. Now, 
I beg in the town and live a wretched life. However, in a 
lucky moment I meet you, darling, here, and from to-day you 
are my foster-son. Through your help, I shall now earn our 
living by selling wood in the market.” 

vnnft? ^ijni ft? i « 

f 81 1 

CHV[ I 

vivn si t 

SCS SI Sts fsf*! slit I » 
bfsr i 

c^»j ^ ftrwts I 
3rNi% SC9R sW vsi 'ststi I 
fsststCT sfs «ni wwi I 
c»it st^( sj< stv fsPiir fsss I’ 

1 sttl css CT5 Stf? ssrcss fv> I— C. V. MS. No. 3780. 

» sw'l win SI Sts stftc® SCS Stsi I— C. D. MS. No. 3780. 

3 CS^ SflortCS f¥s) fsfss Pws-O, U. M8. No. 3780. 
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From that time the child remained in the house of SArada 
(goddess Saraswati), but owing to ‘mSyA’ (divine illusion) he 
could not recognise the mother. The boy cut wood in the 
forest and brought them to Saraswati, who sold them in the 
market. In this way some days passed. One day the old 
woman went to the market (as usual), but the packet contain- 
ing the Gita and other holy scriptures were unheedingly left 
behind. 

At that time (finding himself alone) the prince trembled 
in rage for his illiteracy and threw the books (lit. 5f5i2?’3[?t*l?) 
into the sea (by way of hate and retaliation). The boy 
contemplated that these books were the cause of his life-long 
misery and felt greatly relieved by throwing them in a 
place beyond all chance of recovery. The gods (in heaven) 
witnessed this and were filled with surprise. They thought 
over the matter a little and sent down Narada (the 
messenger-god) to the goddess BbArati (Saraswati). The sage 
took the goddess to task as in the valuable packet the names 
of Radha-Krisna were the most precious in the holy books. 
These were for ever lost in the sea. The goddess herself got 
down into the very depth of the sea and recovered the scrip- 
ture. The god Krisna commanded his follower Agni (the 
god of fire) to preserve the divine books. DaySram, who lives 
in Kasijod-kisorchawk village, thus composes the story of 
S&rada. 
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After recoverias; the manuscript from water, the consort 
of the god Vi^nu (Saraswati) became extremely angry. She 
(the goddess Kokilbahini) bound the lad Lak^adhar and gave 
him a sound thrashing. The lad then said, “ Oh god-mother 
what offence have I committed that you beat and admonish 
me thus. The whole world knows that when a mother heats 
her son even the god of death (god Yama) cannot prevent 
the course. (By way of explanation I should say that) when 
I went to study 1 (often) gut beating, the mark of cane you 
may still see in my back. Yet fate denied me learning. What 
could be more inhuman than that even my father ordered my 
execution for my illiteracy. It is through sheer luck and 
merit of past life that the Kotowal acted as my foster-father 
and saved my life. The goddess of Learning is unfavourable, 
so how can I resist all these miseries of forest-life. So, the 
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altuanao, the chalk, the book-packet with all its contents and 
the cursed cane are positively an eye-sore to me and fain 
would I throw them into water (lit. lake) (to give vent to my 
hate) at the first opportunity. Lady, you are my foster-mother, 
you will be very sorry if I die, being ill-treated by you in this 
way for no real fault of mine.” 

On hearing the boy, the mother Sarada became again 
favourable to him and revealed herself to him. “ Oh child,” said 
the goddess, ” in your previous life you completed your study 
with the help of a teacher but did not pay his fee and thus 
you are reaping its consequence in the present life. There is 
a country called Baideva whose king is happy, by the grace 
of Kri^na to whom he is devoted. He has got five daughters. 
These princesses — KAlindi, Kisori, Uma and the other two read 
with Janardana, their teacher. Go and serve them as a menial 
for four years. Thus all your sins will be expiated and you 
will acquire proficiency in all the Sastras. Go and serve the 
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five girls as I bid you, said mother Kokilbahini. Oa learning 
the above from the mother, the prince left the place and 
reached the land of Baideva. DaySram Das, son of Prasad, 
thus composes and sings the name of mother SaradA. 

The child reached the country of Baideva, as directed by 
the goddess Sarads, and met the princesses who were passing 
that way. One of the beautiful princesses asked the prince, 
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“ What is your name and where is your country? ” The prince 
said in reply, “If there be any person who would appreciate 
real merit and engage me as a servant for mere food and 
lodging I can surely give a good account of myself by serving 
my master faithully. I shall do any service as I shall be 
directed to do.” The five princesses became highly amused at 
this (queer) answer and replied thus sympathetically, “ You 
are now in a very pitiable condition and your voice is very 
weak. We shall give you quite enough food and drinking 
water to save you from collapsing. Besides you will get five 
sikas a rupee and a quarter) and clothing per month. Oh 
young man, you will have to do three kinds of work for us. 
You have to cleanse our school-room with a broom as well as 
spread disinfectant liquid over the area. Besides you will 
have to kindle the evening light for worship and finally you 
will supply us with dust (or sand) and a piece of straw (writing 
materials) during the time of our study.” The lad agreed to 
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obey as directed with folded palms and from that moment he 
became a servant of the princesses. As the boy performs the 
three functions, viz., (1) cleansing the floor with broom and 
liquid, (2) kindling of evening light and (3) supplying the 
dust and straw, all people nicknamed him as Dhula-kutya. 

In this way the prince passed some days when the day for 
the worship of the goddess Sarada came by. In the auspicious 
“ tithi ” of the Sree-Panchami, worship of the goddess is held 
by the good people with much pomp, once a year. The 
princesses also worshipped the goddess of learning (with much 
ceremony). There were the sounds of conch-shell, bell, 
Mridanga, Muhuri and other musical instruments and there 
were Atap rice, jarfuls of sugar in “Visa’* quantity, sweet 
vegitable roots and various other offerings inclusive of 
ghee, honey, resin (a kind of incense), light and sweet-scented 
sandal-paste. With sixteen kinds of offerings, mentioned in 
the scriptures (and with much ceremony) a brShman (a priest) 
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worshipped the divine mother on behalf of the princesses. 
The school (lit. PsthsalS) contained a jar full of water and 
flower. DhulS-kutya kept guard over the offerings keeping up 
the night. The princesses commanded as follows — “For any 
loss or damage of the various items of offering for worshipping 
the goddess Saras wati and which we are keeping under 
your care — you should be responsible. If any of these be lost 
or missing your head will be cut off. Who does not know 
that the head of Mahiravana (the Baksasa or Demon king of 
Patala or the netherworld) was cut off by the son of Pabana 
(Hanuman of the Ramayana epic story) ? 

( To be continued.) 
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1. It is generally agreed that the various Middle Indo- 
Aryan (MIA.) dialects met with in literature are artificial 
literary languages based on some living speeches. Hence 
from the available specimens of these we learn Prakrit and 
Pali as they should he according to the grammarians, rather 
than as they actually were spoken. 'I’his state of affairs has 
rather complicated the question of their place of origin. We 
find, therefore, that Pali which has evident characteristics of 
a Western speech has been assigned by the Southern Buddhists 
to Magadha which is in the Eastern part of India. The 
popular literary tradition of later times, connecting the 
principal Prakrit (Pkt,) of Hemacandra (He.) and other 
Western grammarians with the Maharastrl (M.), has appeared 
to some scholars to be equally erroneous. After a careful 
study of this question, it seems that we have sufficient data to 
accept the above view once for all. To discuss these will be the 
object of the present paper. Before beginning the discussion 
proper, it is however necessary to give a brief historical 
survey of the vicissitude under which the view has passed 
since it was first promulgated sixty years before the present 
time. 

2. That the so-called M. did not take its name from the 
Mara^ha country was suggested first by J . Beames. “ It is 
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rather hasty,” wrote this scholar in his Comparative Grammar 
of the Modem Aryan Languages (Vol. I, London, 1872), “ to 
assume that modern Marathi is the lineal descendant of the 

Maharashtri Prakrit Maharashtri and Marathi have little 

in common except the name ” (p. 34). But B. G. Bhandarkar 
(afterwards Sir) in his Wilson Philological Lectures delivered 
in 1877 rejected such a view and accepted the words of 
Dandin (D.) in the sense given to them by Eastern gram- 
marians, and writers on poetics. This great scholar un- 
fortunately did not give the question as thorough an attention 
as it deserved. He seems to have depended too much on 
what he considered to be the traditional view, and necessarily 
he has not done justice to the available data which might have 
given him a different view about the geographical position 
of the second Middle Indo-Aryan dialects (vide Wilson 
Philological Lectures, 1877, Lecture III : first published in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1887, reprinted Bombay, 1914). 

3. Later on B>. Hoernle also expressed a view similar 
to that of Beames, and tried to support it by different 
arguments. In his Comparative Grammar of the Gauiian 
Languages (London, 1880) after drawing up a list of different 
kinds of Apabhramsa (A.) dialects recognised by grammarians, 
he writes : “ it will be noted that the (so-called) Mahdrdshtri 

Prdkrit does not occur in any list of Apabhraip^as or 

Vernaculars. This shows plainly that the Mh. Fr. was not 
looked upon as the vernacular of any people, and that it did 
not take its name from the Mahdrdsh^ra (or Mardtha) country. 
Indeed, it is doubtful, by what right that name is given to the 
particular form of Pr. which commonly bears it ” (p. xxi). 
Hoernle then tries to explain the traditional identification of 
the so-called M. with Pkt. by the hypothesis that the Eastern 
grammarians and their followers probably misunderstood the 
meaning of ‘ Maharastra ’ in Vararuci’s work (XII. 32). We 
shall later on see that this part of Vr.’s work is in all 
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probability spurious, and hence we shall have to assupne that the 
misunderstanding occurred probably with regard to D.’s words 
about * Maharastra.’ Hoernle tries to remove this misunder- 
standing by taking ‘ Maharastra’ in the sense of the ‘ Great 
Kingdom,’ which he likes to identify with the Doab and Baj- 
putana or the Indian Midland. Besides this, he attempted to 
give a sound basis to his conclusion by showing that on four out 
of five important morphological points the so-called M. or Pkt. 
agrees with Western Hindi the descendant of Sauraseni 
(S.) and not with Marathi ” (pp. xxii, xxiii). But Hoernle’s 
arguments do not seem to be beyond criticism at the present 
time when the Indian linguistic studies have made considerable 
progress. In spite of this, his suggestion, as we shall see 
later on, was a very important one. But Sir B. G. Bbandarkar 
did not take any notice of Hoernle’s arguments and he printed 
his Wilson Philological Lectures in 1887 without discussing 
or even mentioning them. 

4. The next scholar who had the occasion to touch the 
question was B, Pischel who in his Prakrit grammar 
(published in 1900) dismissed summarily the view of Hoernle 
as wrong (p. 4). He accused there He. of an error for his 
deriving A. in general from S., for in that case the MarAthi 
language comes to be affiliated to the same (S). We shall 
see later on that He. scarcely merited the above criticism. 
Pischel however very boldly assumed that there was a M. 
Apabhram^a which gave rise to Marathi of the present day 
(pp. 3-4). But Sir George Grierson in his review of Pischel’s 
grammar expressed his opinion that the connexion between 
Mahara^tn and Marathi had not been proved. There he 
strongly criticised PischeTs authority — M. Garrez who tried 
to prove the identity of M. and Marathi {Journal Asiatique, 
1872). The arguments of Grierson are as follows : “ (1) 
MarAthi has a Gerundive in Hft, corresponding to the 
MAhArAshtri Hm- True, but the same suffix appears in OjriyA 
{cf. fd-unuy having gone), which is certainly not derived from 
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M&Mr&shtri. (2) Mar&thl has a feminine form of the Demon- 
strative and Relative Pronouns. True, — but so have Jaipur! and 
M&rwari, [We may aidd that in S.E. Bengali of Noakhali 
and Chittagong the pronoun for the 3rd person has a feminine 
form.] (3) Mar^ht has the emphatic termination Sch, corres- 
ponding to Mftih&rSshtrl chia. True, but so has Ohhatisgarhl 
spoken on the other side of India. Finally, Garrez quoted a 
number of words which are, he said, peculiar to Marflthl and 
MIth&r&shtri. It may or may not be true that they are peculiar 
to M&h&rd>§tri, but it is certainly not true that they are 
peculiar to Marathi. All that is true, is that Mar&thi has a 
good dictionary while other Indian vernaculars have not. 
It is unnecessary to go into details ” (/. Ant., Vol. XXX, 1901, 
pp. 563 ff.). 

6. But in spite of this excellent criticism which he 
offered to Fischel’s thesis, Grierson himself failed to believe that 
Marathi could have any origin other than Maharastrl Qoc. cit.). 
This however did not have any quieting effect on those who 
belonged to the school of Fischel. In a paper published within 
a couple of years Prof. Sten Konow came to the rescue of 
his guru’s view and tried to prove the origin of M. and Marathi 
from the same source, and was of opinion that M. had its 
place of origin in the country named Maharastra (/. Ant., Vol. 
XXXII, 1903, p. 180). But arguments advanced in favour 
of his opinion about the home of the so-called M. or Pkt. do 
not seem to be satisfactory. Prof. Sten Konow himself 
seems to have been aware of this ; for no less than four times 
he invoked the Indian tradition the exact meaning of which, 
as we have seen, is a much disputed question. But, curiously 
enough, this opinion of Sten Konow appears to have strength- 
ened Grierson in his belief about the connexion of the so-called 
Mah&r&i^trl Pkt. with Maharastra. Hence in the Vol. VII 
of the Linguistic Survey of India (Specimens of the Marathi 
Language, 1906) he tried to refute Hoernle’s view. But 
HhakkI which he took then to be an Eastern dialect in the 
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course of his ref utation of Hoernle’s classification of the second 
MIA. into Eastern and Western, proving afterwards to be 
a Western dialect, the arguments of Grierson have lost all their 
force (pp. 5-6). Hence his assumption about the existence of 
M. as a vernacular of the Mabara^^ra, and the derivation 
of Marathi from the same appear to be inconclusive. (In 
the Wilson Philological Lectures delivered in 1916, the late 
Mr. Harinarayan Apte followed the views of R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Sten Konow and G. A. Grierson about the origin of Marathi. 
The work was published in Poona in 1922.) 

6. Prof. Jules Bloch too, in his excellent work on the 
Marathi language (1916) seems to have followed Pischel, 
Sten Konow, Grierson and Bhandarkar rather than Beames 
and Hoernle on the question of relation between Marathi 
and the so-called M. or the Pkt. But, we are afraid, Bloch 
is no more successful than his predecessors in establishing 
a relation between the two. The arguments which he gives 
for proving the relation is that a great many words in Hc.’s 
Defi-nama-mald belong to Marathi as well as Gujarati (La Form- 
ation de la Langue marathe, p. 32). This seems to be the least 
convincing. For Gujarati, a phase of the Old Western 
Rajasthani, as is well known, has been very much influenced 
in its formative period by the S. speech ; for, the area in which 
the latter was spoken, was contiguous to Gujarat (S. K. 
Ohatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
p. 8). In the opinion of Prof. R. L. Turner^ S. is the parent of 
Gujarati (JRAS., 1916, p. 229). And the Marathi-speaking area 
too had a long common boundary with the area of Rajasthani 
and the Western Hindi. Under these circumstances Prof. 
Bloch’s argument loses all its force if it had any. The vocabu- 
lary in question might have been drawn from the common 
source 3., the language of the Indian Midland, which supplied 
the basis of culture in all matters all over the Aryan India. 
Hence, the assumption that there was any M. (the native 
language of the ancient Mabara^ti^a) which was the 
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source of the present-day MarSthi seems to be very much 
open to objection. Prof. Turner however follows Jules Bloch’s 
view about the origin of Marathi though he admits the 
phonetic difficulty involved in the matter (vide JRAS., 1916, 
pp. 231-232). 

7. In the Vol. I of the Linguistic Survey of India 
(Introductory) published in 1927, Sir George Grierson too 
has retained his old belief as regards the relation between 
Marathi and the so-called M. which he still considered to be 
the ancient language of Maharsstra, but this time he seems 
to have given a new location to this country. Previously, 
in Vol. VII of LSI., he did not expressly say what region 
he meant by MahSrastra, and probably the present Marathi- 
speaking tract of India was in his mind, or at least he was 
in no doubt about the matter then ; but in the Vol. I of 
LSI., he applies the name Maharastra only to a part of the 
Marathi-speaking area ; and, curiously enough, this part lies 
due south of the area where speeches directly descending 
from S. prevail now-a-days (p. 123). This location of the 
so-called M. by Grierson creates some doubt about the theory 
that Pkt. was the ancient vernacular of Mabiraiptra. 

8. So much about the history of speculations about the 
place of origin of Prakrit in the narrow sense of the term (vide 
§ 1). We hope to discuss below some additional data as well as 
the older ones to arrive at a definite conclusion. In course of 
this discussion we shall have frequent occasions to refer 
to all second MIA. dialects collectively which are indicated 
by the term ‘ Prakrit ’ in its wider sense. But to avoid any 
possible confusion we shall retain its abbreviated form (Pkt.) 
for the word in its narrow sense, while the wider sense will be 
indicated by ‘ second MIA.’ 

9. The earliest and the most important among the 
authorities on the strength of which Pkt. has been identified 
with M. are perhaps Vararuci (Vr.) and D. These two ex- 
pressly mention a dialect named ‘ Maharastrl * or ‘ Mahdra§tr- 
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dSraya hha§S.* Apart from these there are Eastern gram* 
marians (all later) like Furusdttama Deva,* Kama Tarkavagl^a, 
Kramadlsvara and MArkandeya who expre ssly deal with M. 
first and on its basis treat the rest of the dialects. Yisvanalha 
Kaviraja, an Easterner, also speaks of M. {Sahitya-darpana, VI. 
159). But their authority is very much weakened hy the 
fact that the Western grammarians like He., Subhacandra, 
Srutasagara * and the author of the Valmlki-Sutras do not 
mention M. in their works. As these latter authorities 
flourished mostly in an area where speeches descending from 
S were spoken, they had greater chance of being correct 
observer of things, and the tradition represented by them 
seems to be more authoritative. Hence the identity of M. 
with Pkt. rests solely on the authority of Vr. and D. and 
for the ascertainment of truth this should be thoroughly 
scrutinized. 

10. Vararuci in his Chapter XII has dealt with those 
points on which 3. differs from M., and directed in the sutra 
32 there, that for remaining matters was similar to M. 
{iesani Mahara^trlvat) ; but in none of his earlier sutras has 
he named M. It is on the authority of later grammarians 
of the Eastern school mentioned above (§ 9) that one is to 
take Pkt. described in the first nine chapters of Vr. to be M. 
But, curiously enough, in X. 2, and XI. 2, Vr. mentions 
S. to be the original of Pai^acI (P.) and Magadhi (Mg.) res- 
pectively, though this is reserved for treatment in the final 
chapter. One does not understand why this grammarian 
thus referred to a matter which was still to he discussed ; for, no 
grammarian has yet been known to have arranged his sutras in 
such an unusual order. Indeed this strange phenomenon in 


* I take this opportanity of offering my best thanks to Principal Vidhusekhar Bhatta- 
charya of Vi^vabhflrati, Santiniketan, who kindly lent me the photographic facsimile of the 
only MS, of Pnra^ottamadeva’s grammar presented to the institution by the Nepal Govern- 
ment, and to Mr. Johan Van Manen« the Secretary of the Asiatic Society) Bengal, for 
allowing me to examine the MS. of Srutasagara’s grammar in the Society's library. 
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the Prakrta-prakaia raises a doubt about the genuineness of its 
chapter on This doubt seems to be strengthened when we 
do not find any vrtti of Bhamaha on the same. Cowell’s con- 
jecture that such a vrtti once existed but was lost may be 
dismissed for want of any evidence in its support {Prakrta- 
prakah, ed. Cowell, p. 183). 

11. But besides the curious position of the chapter on S. 
in the grammar of Vr. and the non-existence of a vrtti by 
Bhamaha on the same there is another important fact which in- 
creases the suspicion about its genuineness. This is the disorderly 
manner observable in the arrangement of the sfltras there. 
In Vr.’s chapter of Pkt. it is found that topics have been 
arranged in the following order ; 


vowels, 

simple consonants, 
combined consonants, 
sandhi, 

miscellaneous rules about 
lopa, 


anusvara, 

gender, 

krt- and taddhitddeia, 
declension, 
dhatvddeia, 
nipata. 


But in the chapter on S. there is no such order. Sutras treat- 
ing the same topic have been put wide apart, it appears, without 
any advantage. Their order, when arranged in the manner 
of the topics in Vr.’s chapters on Pkt. will be as follows : 


Sutra 6 (on a vowel); 
sutras 3, 4, 6 and 31 (on 
simple consonants); 
shtras 7, 8, 22 (on combined 
consonants); 

sQtras 9 and 10 (on krddde§a); 
Sutra 11 (on declension of 
nouns); 


shtras 25 and 26 (on declen- 
sion of sarvanamas); 
sutras 21, 27 and 28 (on 
conjugation); 

sutras 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17, 
18, 19, and 20 (on dhatvd. 
defa); 

Sutras 23, 24 and 30 (on 
nipata). 
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It is very difficult to believe that these sutras on S., so badly 
arranged, are from the hand of Vr. whose sCitras on Pkt. 
are so systematically put together. 

12. To get further light about the spurious character 
of the S. chapter of the Prdkrta^prakdsa, we are to divide the 
sutras into two groups and to discuss their relation to the sutras 
on Pkt. Let us take in the first group those satras giving 
rules identical to a number of S. sutras of He. ; and in 
the second group those sutras which have no correspondence 
with Hc.’s SaurasenI sQtras. The first group contain eight sutras 
which may be said to constitute the crucial characteristics 
of S. But of these eight, two are clearly superfluous and 
another also may be taken to be so. These are sutras 21, 26 
and 27. The sutra 21 provides for the termination -ssani 
for the first person singular of verbs in their future tense 
and also for the optional lengthening of the previous vowel 
in such a verb, but the first part of the rule is available from 
the sutra VII. It {mindrp ssam vd). The sutra 26 provides 
for the optional use of the termination -ssim in the locative 
singular of sarvandmas, but this rule is available from the 
Sutra VI. 2 (neh ssiiji ninii tthdh). If the rule 32 of XIT 
(sefarp mdhdraatrlvat) , has any meaning, these two rules are 
clearly superfluous. 

13. The sutra 27 provides for the exclusive use of 
parasmai-pada in verbs whether of active middle or passive 
voice. This rule does not stand the test of best usages; 
for, according to Pischel forms like jdne ( = I know) are 
in plenty in S. of plays like Sakuntald, Malavikdgnimitrd, 
Uttarardmacarita, Anarghardghava and Viddha&dlabhanjika, 
etc. (Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 324). Even if believers 
in the genuineness of the S. chapter of the Prdkrta-prakdsa may 
try to dismiss the readings of these plays as corrupt, we may find 
the above rule useless or superfluous. Vr.’s silence has often 
been given a meaning; for he did never expressly forbid the 
use of dual number and the case-endings of the dative 


2 
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{sampraddna-kdraka) , though no one suspected their existence 
in Fkt. Might not bis silence in the present case have been 
enough in a similar fashion? Thus it is perhaps not 
unreasonable to see in two different treatments of things 
the handiwork of two different authors. The sutra 16 
provides for the alternative termination -ni for -i (or 
-i'tp) of Pkt. But this rule has been overlooked by 
Somadeva in his Lalitaoigrahardja-ndtaka ; for he writes 
khai^da-laiHuairifi, instead of khat^adadduani (vide I. 
Ant., Vol. XX, 1891, p. 206). This dramatist belongs 
to the first half of the 12th century and must have 
depended on grammars for his Pkt. It is perhaps not 
unreasonable to assume his acquaintance with the very old 
and famous grammar like that of Vr. But he seems to have 
followed He. rather than Vr. This probably appears to be 
detrimental to the authenticity of the S. chapter of the 
Prdkria-prakd^n. 

14. Of the remaining four sQtras 12 and 13 provide 
for the ddeh of hho instead of the root hhu in all tenses 
except the future, and the sfitra 5 provides the termination 
-ia in the place of -tea. As these three sutras explain 
forms actually occurring in dramas, there seems to be a 
difficulty about them. But considering the general in- 
adequacy of grammarians’ rules in such matters, this difficulty 
is more apparent than real. Last of all comes the rule about 
the change of intervocal t and th in g (sutra 3). This rule 
is far from being a crucial characteristic of S. The rtvddigaifa 
of II. 6 is its serious rival. Though commentators are silent 
on tlie point, this seems to be an dkrti-gana. In addition to 
this, there is the rule ka-ga-ca-ja-ta-da-pa-vadinaip. prd,ijo lopafy. 
The word prdijah ( = mostly) has been interpreted by some 
commentators (e.g., the Manjarlkdra) as ‘ in cases where euphony 
demands it,’ that is, at times there should be no elision of 
these sounds, which included d. Prom this we may gather 
that the intervocal d may stand in any word in Pkt. The 
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use of the terminations -do and -du (V. 6 ; VI. 9) and the 
existence of idani and etad (VI. 3) in Pkt. clearly weakens the 
current theory about the intervocal d in g. But from the 
drama fragments available in some inscriptions of the 12th 
and the 13th centuries it appears that in S. intervocal d is 
retained in verbs only. Hence we find patthijja'i and kijjat 
in the 1 kt. verses of Somadeva’s LalHavigroliardja-ndtaha 
(c. 1200 A.C.) while the prose S. has forms like dnavedi, hhancdi 
(/. Ant., Vol. XX, 1891, pp. 205-200). And forms like khiva'l 
and hihai are available in Pkt. verses of Madana’s Pdrijdla- 
manjarl (c. 1300 A.C.) while in its g. prose forms like ana cedi 
and hhancdi occur copiously (EpUjraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 104-114). But a form like vahadi is also available in a 
Pkt. verse of the above play {/bid, p. 107). It is not known 
whether this is a mistake, and as such is to be ascribed to the 
engraver of the inscription in which the drama fragment occurs. 

15. Hence, the characteristic signs of g. becomes res- 
tricted to only three, viz., (i) the substitution of hho for the 
root bhu in all tenses except the future, (//) the present 
participle in -ia, and (t/i) the intervocal d in verbs. But these 
might be genuine Pkt. forms which became archaic and fell 
into disuse when tlie grammarians wrote their grammar of it. 
The forms in question however might have survived through 
some old manuscripts not accessible to the grammarians. The 
existence of an older type of MIA., unknown to grammarians, 
in the play fragments of Asvaghosa makes such a conjecture 
quite plausible. Hence we may say that the g. chapter of the 
Pmkrta-prakdia is not indispensable, and seems very much to 
be a later addition. 

16. The spurious character of the g. chapter will 
be further revealed on an examination of the second 
group of sutras ih the same. These sutras give rules 
which are not available in later grammarians like He. 
and others. On an investigation of the special forms 
sanctioned by these sutras, it has been found that none of them 
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(nearly 25 in all) except 5 appears in the S. of old plays and 7 
do not appear in any kind of second MIA.; while only 6 appear 
in the so-called Jaina Prakrit, and 6 forms appearing 
in the S. of plays can be defended by rules of the Pkt. 
grammar. (Our authority in this matter has been the 
Pata-sadda-mahannava, edited by Haragovindadas Trikam- 
cand Seth, Calcutta, 1923-28.) These results may justify us in 
taking the S. chapter of the Prakrta-prakdsa to be a badly 
compiled set of rules added in later times to Vr.’s grammar. 

17. After discussing the S. chapter of Vr.’s work let us 
come to D., the second great authority on the identification of 
Pkt. He says that MahdrdstrdSrayd dialect is the Pkt. par excel- 
lence, and poems like the Setubandha are written in this language. 
But D.’s statements are far from clear. If his Pkt. is to be taken 
in the sense of M. then we have him classifying the second MIA. 
into six varieties : M., !?., Gaufil, La(I, Bbutabhasa ( = Paisacl) 
and A. {Kavyddar^a, I, 34-38), He very curiously defines A. as 
the speech of the Abhiras, and includes under the term A. any 
speech that is not Skt. His classification of the second MIA. is 
indeed a very novel one ; for, he adds a new name Latl, and omits 
Magadhi from the list — unless we are to identify Magadha with 
Gauda. The omission of Culika-Paisaci is also wortli noticing. 
Probably on account of his peculiar ideas about different kinds 
of second MIA., I)andi does not find any follower in this matter 
among later writers, either, of grammar or of poetics. Should 
we, under these circumstances, take D, as an authority on 
the question of identifying Pkt. with M. ? 

18. After discussing the S. chapter of the Prakrta-prakdSa 
and the statement of D., we find that it would not be safe to 
have any confidence in the former ; while the latter, too, is not 
dependable in the matter of deciding whether Pkt. means a 
native dialect of the country named Mahaias^ra (Mhr.). Now' 
D. and Vr. failing to decide the matter, let us see if we can get 
any light on the problem from an enquiry into the early 
history of the country which is known at present as Mhr. 
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19. According to R. G. Bhandarkar, Mhr. takes its name 
from the Maratha tribe {Early History of the Dcccan, Poona, 
1927, p. 23). But I. T. Molesworth is inclined to think that 
Mhr. “ may mean the country of Mahars,” a tribe still known in 
the province, though now in a degraded position (Introduction 
to Marathi-English Dictionary, Bombay, 1867, p. xxiii). 
This apparently is more likely to be the true explanation 
of the name. (C/. 0. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, Vol. II, Poona, 1921, p. 260.) The lowly Gujars of the 
present day who gave their name to Gujarat and Gujranwala 
may be compared in this respect with the Mahiirs. The same 
thing may be said ibout the Purs (Pundras of old) who gave 
their name to the once flourishing city Pundravardhana 
of ancient Bengal. 

20. The earliest mention of Mhr. has been surmised in 
the inscription of cave-temples of Bhaja, Bedsa and Karle, 
which are usually assigned to 200 A. C., but there is a strong 
difference of opinion on the matter (Archaeological Survey of 
Western India Reports, Nos. 2, 10 and 14i ; R. G. Bhandarkar, op. 
cit., p. 19; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, pp. 44-50). But a surer 
reference to the name is to be found in the Ndlya-adstra (NS., 
Chowkhamba ed., Ch. XIV, 88) ascribed to Bbaratamuni and 
placed tentatively in 300 .V. C. (P. V. Kane, Introduction to the 
Sahityadarpana, p. xi) ; but M. does not figure in the list of dia- 
lects given in the NS. Vatsyayana’s Kdma-sutras also mentions 
Mhr. Prof.. Tolly placed the work in the 400 A.C. (Introduction to 
the Artha-Mstra ot Kautilya, p. 29 ; H. Chakladar places Vatsya- 
yana in 300 A. C., but this seems to be too early by a century, 
vide Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
Vol. 4, 1921, p 117). A similar reference to Mhr. occurs in the 
old Ceylonese chronicle Mahdvarpsa placed generally in 600 A. 0. 
(R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 19) . This work mentions Maharattha 
as one of the countries where Asoka’s missionaries preached. 
But curiously enough, inscriptions of this great monarch though 
they mention neighbouring countries, are silent about Mhr. 
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proper. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, a native of the modern Mbr. 
is for rejecting the testimony of the chronicle as unworthy of 
credit with regard to the liistory of Asokan India (ASoka, 
Carmichael Lectures, 15)23, Cal. Univ., pp. 159-161). The fact 
that the chronicle in question was written nearly eight centuries 
after the time of A-soka amply justifies Prof. Bhandarkar in 
his course of action. From the mention of Mhr. in the Mahd- 
vanisa it may however he presumed that the country with the 
name of Mhr. existed probably in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. In the available records of the Guptas, however, 
we hear of no Mhr. The effort of V. A. Smith to identify the 
Devarastra of the Allahabad Pillar inscription with Mhr. does 
not stand the scrutiny of Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar (V. Smith, 
Early History oj India, 4th ed., p. 301 ; Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, Vol. I, p. 254). 

21. But, from about 600 A. C. we are on surer grounds 
about the existence of Mlir. For Varaha-mihira, placed by Kern 
in the first part of the sixth century, mentioned Mhr. {Brlint- 
Sarjthitu, X, 7 ; C. V. Vaidya on what authority, it is not 
known, seems to deny this, vide his History of Mediaeval 
Hindu India, Vol. I, pp. 64-65). The next mention of Mhr. is 
by the famous Chinese traveller Iliiien Ts’ang (629-645 A.C.) 
who recorded the power of Mo-ho-la-cha ( = Maharastra) . In 
the inscription of Pulakesi II (608-641 A.C.) too, this country 
has been mentioned (V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 14, 443 ; C. V. 
Vaidya, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 140). 

22. From the seventh century onward, however, we very 
often hear of Mhr. but such information will be of scanty help 
for the present purpose. Whatever we have learnt of Mhr. 
up till now leads us to the conclusion that this country — origi- 
nally a settlement of the non- Aryan Mahars or Marathas was 
one of the many parts of the Indo-Aryan colony of the 
Daksinatya or Deccan during the first five or six centuries 
after Christ, and played but an insignificant r61e in the 
history of India till the seventh century, when, under the 
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famous Pulakesi II it reached for the first time the pinnacle 
of its glory. The fact that the Maharfistra Brahmans and the 
K^atriyas are traditionally known to have come down mainly 
from the Indian Midland or its neighbourhood strengthens the 
above view. 

23. If the dialect of Mhr. were at all raised to the dignity 
of a literary language for the whole of Aryanised India, that 
event had greatest likelihood of occurring in the neighbourhood 
of the seventh century. Such a view however deals a cruel 
blow to the antiquity of Hala’s Sattasal, believed to have been 
composed in M. Dates varying from 100 B.C. to 100 A.O. have 
been suggested for Hala, whose other names are Satavahana 
and Satakarni (V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 219, 220). But the 
available data may not probably permit us to accept such a 
date for the Sfittasai. Indeed, V. A. Smith, in pursuance of 
R. Gi. Bhandarkar’s view, assigned this work to ^'atakariii’s 
time. But when one finds that this king’s descendants like 
Gotamiputra (c. 102 A. C.) and Vasisthiputra (c. 123 

A.C ) use in their epigraphic records a language which 
belongs to the same st age of evolution as Pali of the Southern 
Buddhists (D. R. Bhaudarkar, Anoka, p. 204)), one loses one’s 
confidence in the above view. Besides this, there is the fact 
that Gotamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni (c. 169 A. C.) — a 
successor of Vasisthiputra Sri PalomSvi — in one form of his 
coins wrote his name in two ways : Gotamiputasa Siri Jam 
Satakanisa and Gotam(a)putafa Hiru-Yam-Hatakanisa (Rapson, 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, London, 1908, 
p. 45. I owe this information to my teacher Prof. S. K. 
Chatterji). Now the second version of the monarch’s name 
was evidently a dialectal form connected presumably with the 
province in which the capital of the Andhras was situated. 
The h of this dialect developed from s, gives this an appearance 
of the so-called M. But as the name ‘ Hala* has not yet evolved 
from ' SSrta,’ one cannot be sure of such an early appearance 
of the so-called M. Prof. Rapson has styled the dialect in 
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question as Draviiji {op. cit., p. xx) and he seems to be 
right ; for the Naiya-idstra, which knows of no Maharas|rl, 
recognised DravidI as a variety of the second MIA. to be used 
in a drama (XVIII. 46). All these facts seem to be very hard 
to be reconciled with the popular belief that Hala patronised 
the so-called M. in which the Sattasal is supposed to have 
been written. To this should be added the linguistic miracle 
of the Sattasal language coming into existence in the first or 
the second century after Christ. For, inscriptions of this 
period written in MIA. are all much behind the dramatic 
dialects like S. Thus the opinion of Weber who puts the 
upper limit to the date of the present text of the Sattasal in 
the third century after the Christ seems to be beyond criticism 
{Prut&ce to Saptaqntakam des Hdla, p. xxiii). The same remark 
applies to the view of Lac6te, who on different grounds puts 
the work about the same period (Essai sur Gundihya et la 
Brhatkathd, Paris, 1908, p. 30). Along with these views 
should be considered the suggestion of Jacobi that the author 
of the Sattasal may be placed in the fifth century A. C. 
{Ansgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Mdhdrdshtri, pp. xiv ff.). 

24. All these discussions may be said to point to the 
conclusion that Pkt. is not to be identified with the so-called 
Maharastn or native dialect of Maharastra. Now to get 
any further light in this matter we shall examine those 
authorities who have in any connexion spoken or given us 
ideas about the different classes of the second MIA. Though 
none of them mentioned the so-called M.,we may get from them 
useful hints on the point. Asvaghosa who has been placed in the 
second century at the latest does not probably use any M. At 
least M. does not occur in his recently recovered drama frag- 
ments. From an examination of the phonetic structure of 
his S., which is more archaic than the available S., it appears 
that the so-called M. was not yet born in Asvaghosa’ s time. 
The NS. is probably the earliest work which names several 
kinds of MIA. (It may be assumed that the NS. uses the word 
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‘Prakrta’ in the sense of MIA.) For example, it has seven 
hha^as (major dialects) such as Magadhi (Mg.), Avantija, 
Pracya, Sauraseni, Ardha-magadhl, BahlikI and Daksinatya, 
and six vibha^as (minor dialects) such as Savarl, Ahhirl, Candall, 
SakSiTl, DravidI and OdrI (XVIII. 46 ff.). The name of M. as we 
see is totally absent from this list. The fact thatMhr. has been 
mentioned in the NS. (XIV. 38) may be taken to mean that 
it formed a part of the Daksinatya in early times. The same 
state of affairs seems to have been remembered as late as the 
tenth century after Christ, when Rajas'ekhara in his Kavya- 
mimaiusd cites the name of M hr. as a country in the Dak^inft- 
patha or as the Daksipatya (p. 93). But this fact does not seem 
to help us in identifying M. with the DaksinStya dialect 
mentioned above, Hoernle and Grierson recognised this 
long ago (vide Map II in the Comparative Dictionary of 
Bihari Language, Calcutta, 1886 : The period 600-1200 A. D. 
assigned to the conditions suggested should not be taken 
seriously, for the Prakrit philology was then still in its early 
days — the chief point to be noticed here is that Mahftra^trl 
and Daksinatya have been differentiated) . 

26. Next comes the Prdkrta-laksaifa of Capda. Its date 
is uncertain. But its revised form may be tentatively placed 
about 700 A. 0. For Hoernle thinks that the work in its revised 
form is later than Vr.’s grammar (vide his Introduction to 
this, p. xxiv). This would place the present text of the work 
after 600 A. 0. which is approximately Vr.’s date (vide 8. K. 
Chatter ji, op. cit, p. 62). Besides Pkt., Oaijda names Apa- 
bhramsa, Magadhi, and ^aurasenl. But as 3. does not occur 
in the older version of the work represented by MSS. A. and 
B. used by Hoernle, it seems that the name S. is a later 
addition ; and the date of this addition may be said to be syn- 
chronous with the composition of the Chapter XII of Vr.’s 
grammar. And in the matter of having the treatment of S. 
last of all, Canda’s revised version is quite a peer of the 
inflated version of Vr.’s grammar. But let us not be 
3 
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misunderstood. It is far from our intention to suggest that S. 
was a creation of the later grammarians. What we mean is 
that the possible interpolators, who were widely removed 
from the time of the original treatise, have misunderstood the 
position of different dialects which were in a state of flux and 
were probably never quite amenable to the discipline of 
grammar. A discussion on this point will be made in a later 
part of the paper (mde § 36). It will be sufficient for the 
present to rememher that an early authority like Capde> leaves 
us in doubt as to the identity of Pkt., though Hoernle would 
have us believe the same to he another name for the Arsa 
Pkt. or an old dialect which was the parent of the Ardha- 
mugadhl and the so-called M. (Introduction to Prdkrta-lak- 
sana, p. xix). The Digambara Jainas have their canon in a 
language called by them Prakrta, but they nowhere connected 
this Prakrta with Mhr. (The writer owes this information to 
Sriyuta Muni Jinavijayajl of the V i^vabhfiratl, Santiniketan.) 

26. The Vistiudharnidttam mentions (HI. 3) besides 
Skt. two languages Prakrta and Apabhramsa (Introduction 
to Ainhhrartiki-kdvya-trayil, ed. L. B. Gandhi, GOS., p. 96). 
This is probably much earlier than 628 A. 0. (J. Jolly, Hindu 
Law and Customs, Calcutta, 1928, p. 66). The same number 
for languages is also to be met with in Bhamaha’s Kavyd- 
lahkdra (I. 16), and this author has been placed between 676 
A. C. and 776 A. 0. (S. K. Be, Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, 
Calcutta, 1923, pp. 46 ff.). 

27. Budrata, usually placed at the end of the eighth 
century or at the beginning of the ninth century (8. K. De, op. 
cit., pp. 86 ff.), mentions besides Skt. four speeches — Magadha, 
Pisaca, Suraseni and Apabhramsa (Kavydlankara, II, 12). 
There is no mention of M. here. 

28. According to Bajasekhara (c. 1000 A.C.), the god 
of poetry has Skt. as his mouth, Pkt. as his arms, A. as his 
abdomen, and P. as his feet {Kavya-mimar/isd, p. 6). Besides 
this, he once mentions Pkt. and Bhutavacana meaning by the 
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latter term probably Paisaol (ibid, p. 33) and also speakers 
of the Magadha-bhasa (ibid, p. 60). But with reference to the 
distribution of languages over India he mentions only Skt., 
Pkt., A., and Bhutabha^ (i.e., P.) (ibid, p. 51). The absence 
of Magadbl from the list seems to be curious. But there is 
probably nothing to be astonished at this ; for MagadhI might 
never have been the instrument of literary expression on any 
appreciable scale, with the exception that occasionaly this lan- 
guage was put in the mouth of very low characters in a 
drama for the purpose of creating fun. Tims we see that the 
famous poet-scholar recognised only four kinds of second MIA.: 
Pkt., A., P„ and Mg. The fact that the name S. does not 
appear in Rajasekhara’s list appears to be rather strange, for, 
he himself has written one entire play in Saurasenl. What- 
ever that might be, Rajai^ekhara does neither mention M., 
nor identifies Pkt. with the language of Mhr. 

29. Dhananjaya (c. 1000 A.O.) in his Dd^a-rupa (ed. 
Hall, II, 60) has the followiri: 

strinaip tu prakrtaip prayab 4auraseny adbamesu ca i 

piSacatyautanicadau paiSacaip magadham tatha II 

According to one interpretation, the first half of the coup- 
let means that ‘ Pkt. is generally (to be the language) of 
women, and S. in the case of male characters of low rank.’ 
This would make the number of dialects recognised by Dha- 
nanjaya to be four: Pkt., S., Mg., and P. But it is possible to 
give another interpretation to the verse in question. 
According to the same, the verse means that ‘ the dialect used 
in case of women is generally S., and the same is prescribed also 
in case of male characters of low rank.’ This would reduce the 
number of second MIA. dialects mentioned by Dhananjaya to 
three : S., Mg., and P. This second interpretation explains 
facts much better, and is perhaps the true explanation of the 
passage. For S. is exclusively the language of women and 
male characters of low rank in all available ancient Indian 
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dramas. Besides the three kinds of second MIA., Dhanahjaya 
mentions some unnamed de&a-hha^as, probably A. dialects of 
different localities (yad de&arfi nicapdtrarri sydt tad de&anii tasya 
bhd^itarj/i, op. cit., II, 61o). This would make the total number 
of second MIA. dialects recognised by Dhanahjaya to be four. 
As we have seen before (§2i), Rajasekhara has the same 
number, though his names differ. 

30. Bhoja (c. 960-1060 A.C.) mentions five kinds of 
second MIA., such as Pkt., P., Mg., S. and A. {Sarasvati- 
kan^hdbharana, II 9. 16). After Bhoja come Vagbhata I and 
Hemacandra. These latter two are contemporaries. Vag- 
bha^a I, the author of Vdgbhafdlaiikara, flourished most 
probably between 1123 A.C. and 1167 A.C. (S. K. De, op. cit., 
pp. 201 ff ). According to this writer on poetics, the number of 
second MIA. dialects used for literary purposes was three : Pkt., 
A., and Bhuta-bhasS or P. (II. 1-3). This number, which is less 
than that of three immediately preceding authorities is rather 
curious. Let us see then if He. will offer any help in solving 
this puzzle which is ultimately connected with the identity of 
Pkt. usually believed to be the native dialect of Mhr. 

31. Hc.’s opinion about different kinds of second MIA. are 
to be gathered from his grammar as well as works on poetics 
and lexicography. In his grammar he discusses Pkt., ^., Mg., 
P. (including Calika P.), and A. In connexion with rules 
regarding the use of languages in kdvyas. He. says that 
besides Skt. there are three other languages, such as Pkt., A., 
and Gramydpabhratpia ( = early New Indo-Aryan ?). Later on 
he gives names like Pkt., Mg., S., P., and A. {Kavydnuidsam, 
KM. ed., pp. 330, 337 ff.). In his Abhidhana-cintamani, too, he 
gives an identical number (Introduction to Apabhravpia-kdvya- 
trayl, p. 99). Besides these five, he mentions one Preta- 
mahardstn language (Kdvydnuidsana, p. 339). This name is 
absent from his other works, and may, either be a misreading 
for something else, or may indicate a kind of P. current in 
Mhr. Apart from this, there is no mention of M. in He., and 
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the number of second MIA. speeches recognised by him are 
five or six, but he gives no clue about the identity of Pkt. 
commonly believed to be a speech of Mhr. 

32. The Valmiki-sutras commented on by Trivikrama 
and others are in this matter in perfect agreement with He., 
except that it does not know of any Preta-mahardstri. This 
sutra work is probably not very widely separated in time 
from Hc.’s work (K. P. Trivedi, Introduccion to Laksmidhara’s 
Sadhhd^d-candrikd, Bombay, 1916, p. 14). Besides this, 
grammarians like Sesa-krsna (Trivedi, op. cit.^ p. 4), Sruta-sftgara 
and Subha-candra, too, agree with He. in discussing Pkt., g.. 
Mg., P. (+CP.), and A. All these names are probably posterior 
to He. gimgabhupala (1330 A.C.), a Southern authority, also 
agrees with He. in enumerating different kinds of second MIA. 
(Rasdriiava-sudhdkara, Trivendrum, HI, 297 ff.); and he, too, 
does not know of any M., even with reference to dramas. Mhr. 
being a southern province of India, Simgabhupala’s ignorance 
about M. as late as the 14th century may be said further to 
strengthen our doubt about the identification of Pkt. with a 
speech having its origin in Mhr. 

33. All the above evidence, positive as well as negative, 
may be said to show very clearly that whatever else Pkt. 
might mean, it surely does not indicate a speech that had its 
home and origin in Mhr. Now if Pkt. has no claim to Mhr. 
as its land of origin, to which part of India then should 
its origin be ascribed ? To this question history and common 
sense will give only one answer, and it is that the Indian 
Midland was the original home of Pkt. This would bring g. 
and Pkt. very near to each other, and they may in fact be the 
same language, considered to be different by grammarians 
owing to the reasons suggested above. That the unnamed 
Pkt. of the Bigambara Jaina Canon has a marked g. charac- 
ter may well support this view. But before finally accepting 
this, we have to explain on the one hand B.’s Mahdrdsrrd^rayd 
bhd§d and on the other band the rise of grammatical rules 
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regarding S., which we have shown has the chance of being 
identical with Fkt. 

34. A history of the rise of Hindustani or Urdu, a form of 
which has another name as ‘ DakhnI ’ (« the southern speech), 
may be said to give the true explanation of D.’s words about 
M. ; for it is well-known that some kind of ‘ Khadl-bol!,’ a 
dialect of the Indian Midland in the New Indo-Aryan period, 
first cultivated for literature by North Indian immigrants in 
the Deccan, came later on to be known as ‘ DakhnI,’ or Urdu 
or Hindustani. If the name ‘ DakhnI ’ could have prevailed 
at the expense of the remaining two and the event of the rise 
of the language would have belonged to a dark period of 
Indian history, there might surely have occurred similar 
confusion about its place of origin. From the above 

parallel and the data in our hand, it may be possible 

to reconstruct the history of the connexion of Mhr. 
with Pkt. which was a Midland speech and was in 
all probability identical with S. The country named Mhr. 
originally inhabited by non-Aryans was in a later age con- 
quered and colonised by the Indo-Aryans — Brahma^as and 
Ksatriyas of the Indian Midland — who brought with them a 
MIA. speech. Possibly this MIA. came to be used in litera- 
ture first in Mhr., and hence D. has justification in connecting 
Pkt. with Mhr. (This reconstruction and the analogy of 
Hindustani has been suggested by Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji.) But we have seen before that the language 

of Mhr. could scarcely have been able to gain a 

prestige all over Aryan India — if such a thing at all 
came to happen — before the 7th century {vide § 22) ; and hence 
in the statement of D., who was probably an inhabitant of 
Mhr., we may discover traces of some patriotic exaggeration. 
For the Setuhandha mentioned by D. as an example of M. was 
composed in the 6th century in Kashmir, and the Gaiidavaha 
was composed later on in the Indian Midland. As the Saitasai, 
assumed to have been the earliest work written in a speech 
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of Mhr., has not been mentioned by D. and we possess no 
definite knowledge either about its time or its place of origin, 
it may not modify the above opinion. 

36. It is quite likely that D.’s probable patriotic ex- 
aggeration came in course of time to be accepted as truth 
by a section of his successors. The earliest victim to such 
an error was either the reviser of Capda’s sulms, or the author 
of the spurious chapter (XII) of Vr.’s grammar. On the 
authority of D., they identified Pkt. with the so-called M. 
and have felt embarrassed over the non-existence of a treat- 
ment of S. in the existing grammars. This feeling might have 
induced them to add a set of new rules to those works. It 
has been shown before that most of these new rules contain 
scarcely any information about S. which is not available in 
the rules on Pkt. or the supposed M. (§§ 12-16). To explain the 
rules which seem to be superfluous (§ 16), we may assume 
that the data on which the interpolator of Vr.’s grammar 
based his rules were of questionable accuracy : what he took 
as correct S. might in fact have been readings of some 
corrupt texts. In any case we may accept that the S. chapter 
of Vr.’s grammar is not earlier than Dandi (c. 776-826 A.C.), 
and for aught we know it may have been composed some- 
where in the 10th or the llth century after Christ. Now 
after rejecting the spurious chapter of Vr. we can easily gather 
from his X. 2 and XI. 2, where he gives S. as the basis of 
P. and Mg. respectively that by Pkt. Vararuci means g. How, 
in spite of this, some new rules about S. gradually appeared 
in later grammars is a history by itself. The main lines of this 
history have been indicated above. It was probably the 
wrong influence of D. that brought about this unnecessary 
treatment of g. in the existing grammars. 

36. The fact that the Eastern grammarians like Puru- 
^ottamadeva (12th cent.), Rama TarkavagT^a (14th cent.), 
Kramadi^vara (16th cent.), and MSrkapdeya (17th cent.), 
and writers on poetics like Visvanatha (14th cent.) expressly 
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mention M. may be explained on an assumption that they 
were misled hy the spurious chapter of Vr., as well as the 
statements of D. 

37. Thus, we may conclude that Pkt., though it may 
be called MaharSstrl, for the sake of Da^dl, was not the 
dialect which had its origin in Mhr., and the geographical area 
with which it has any possible vital connexion is the Indian 
Midland ; and in fact it is the language of the Surasena 
region : and therefore this Pkt. may as well he called S. 
proper, while the S. with a slightly differing form available 
in old dramas represents an archaic or dialectal form of the 
same. The ignorance of the earliest grammarians about the 
latter kind of S. can easily be assumed, when we find that 
Asvagho^a’s S. was also beyond their knowledge. 

38. The classification of the second MIA. by Rudrata and 
Dbananjaya agrees remarkably well with the conclusion that 
Pkt. was nothing other than S.; for these authors know only 
3., Mg., P., and A. Eajaiiekhara, though he does not use the 
term S., is also in agreement with the above view. He has 
four kinds of second MIA., such as Pkt., P., A., and Mg.; and 
the omission of the name S. on his part seem to strengthen our 
conclusion, though in an indirect manner. For Raja^ekhara 
scarcely felt the need of describing the too well-known standard 
Pkt. by citing its geographical affinity. The large measure of 
praise which he bestowed on the Midland and its language 
(to the latter he showed his regard by composing entirely in 3. 
the Karpura-mafljan) leave us in no doubt about his attitude 
towards 8. The view of Bhamaha and the author of the 
Visnudharmdttara who recognise only two kinds of second MIA. 
(Pkt. and A.) does not clash with our conclusion. The same 
thing may be said about the classification of Yagbhata I who 
has three kinds of second MIA. (Pkt., A. and P.). The omission 
of Mg. from the list may, as we have suggested before, be due 
to the fact that this dialect has never been used for polite 
intercourse or literary composition, except for creating fun on 
the stage. 



A SKELETON GRAMMAR OF THE 
NOAKHALI DI.ILECT OF BENGALI 
By 

Gopal Haldar 

THE NOUN 
INFLECTIONS 

There are four inflectional cases, viz,^ Nominative, Dative- 
Objective, Genitive and Locative. The other cases (Instrumental and 
Ablative) are formed with post-positions. 

CASK INFLECTIONS 


Singular, Plural, 

1. Nominative: 


ba%e^ [-e], [-8] : 

e,g,y [ram, rame], [kottaS] ; 

2. Dative-Objective : 

hase^ [-ere] : 

e.g.<^ [ram re, ramere], 

[mare, maSen ] ; 
[tsaorgore], LSI., V. i, p. 302 ; 


[•'•a], [-era] : 

[baura], [ramera], 

[-gore] [-ergore]: 
[baugo, baugore], 
[ramego, ramegore] ; 
[eiarergore], ibid., p. 302, beside 


[tsaorergore] and [holargore], ibid., p, 309, 
3, Genitive : 


[-r], [-er] : [-ffo], [-ego]: 

[baur], [ramer] ; [baugo], [ramego]. 


♦ Cf. ‘A Brief Phonetic Sketch of the Noakhali Dialect of South- 
EaBterii Bengali *, by Gopal Haidar, M.A., in the Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XIX, 1929, pp. 1-40 (Calcutta University Phonetic 
3 tudies No. 2). 
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4. Locative : 

[-0], [-t] : 

e,g., [g'oro], [bait]. 

N.B. [-e] is added after nouns ending in consonants, and some- 
times to those ending in the vowels [-o], [-o]. 


CASE POST-POSITIONS 


6. Instrumental : 

[di], the post-positional endings added after the noun in the 
Dative-Accusative [-(e)re] for singular and [-(e)go] for plural : e,g,y 
[ramere di], [baure di] \ [baugo di], 

[di]<[di8a] of Standard Bengali = ^ by.’ 

6. Ablative : 

[ton] the post-positional ending, added after the noun in the 
Genitive with [-er]. Some inanimate nouns, however, take [ton] 
directly: [g'orton], also [g^orer ton]; [ramer ton]; [baoar 

ton] ; etc. 

N.B. [ton]<[*thon]< « stbana ». 

7. Dative : 

(i) [lai] the post-position added after the noun in the 

Genitive with [-r, -er] : [baullai < baur-lai], [ramellal], 

[Iai]<[lagi8a] the Standard Bengali form, 

< « v/lag- • — « lagna 

(ii) [ton] and (iii) [tai] are two other post-positions, 

which like [lai] express the dative relation: e,g,^ [baur ton (bautton) 
ki mone ’oS 

'what does the Babu think of it?' [bauUai (baur tai) 
ekkan niSsioa (nibs Ion) ase] 

^(we) have a submission to make 

to the Babu.’ 

It is evident that the post-positions could not come directly after 
the words— they were invariably used with the genitive or dative 
objective inflectional endings. 
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THB Pl.URAL 

In the singular nominative or genitive the enclitic [-ga] is added 
after the word in affectionate consideration for animate objects, while 
[-ta] is added similarly for inaminate objects, or in slighting or 
Contemptuous reference to animate objects : [e Folaga], [Fola^a], 

[gasta], [rarnerga], [ramerta]. 

[-ra, -era] in the nominative and [-(e)go] in the oblique are the 
affixes for forming the plural of animate objects: e,g,^ [baura], 
[ramera], [ramego], [baugo]. Inanimate objects sometimes form 
their plural with [guli]. But small inanimate objects when referred 
to with some consideration form their plural in [-gun] (which becomes 
in quick speech [-un]), [-gin] and [-gain] (LSI.): [boi-guli], 

[baiti-guli], [Ful-gun], etc. 

[Roqol] <« sakala » is the most common word or post-position 
for forming the plural of animate objects, or of inanimate objects 
considered as animate: e,g.^ [yola-fioqol], [gaS“fioq.oI] =c^tW 

[Job] <« sarva » is not at all common. The most common device 
for forming the plural of animate and inanimate objects is to qualify 
the nouns with [onek], [b^out],and [koto], or with the numerals : 

[onek manoj’] [b'out kota] [koto gas] 

5tt5, [Kats.tS»>haftSa] etc. 

V 

How to form the plural of inanimate objects is a problem. 
There is hardly any pure dialectical means for the purpose. 

CASE 


1. Nominative : 

Singular : (i) The base without any inflection : ^.y., [ram koil(o)] 
^ ‘Ham said'; (ii) [-e] : [rame koil(o)] 

^*1 ‘ Ham said.^ 

Plural : (i ) [-(e)ra] : e,g., [Folara gesil] 

'the sons went [Rst&r h(p)utera koil(o)] C^jC^ 

‘ his sons said.' 

* [f] in this dialect in quick speech is most often reduced to [h]. (See 

Brief Phonetic Sketch of the Noakhali Dialect), i his is to be kept in view wherever 
[f] or original [p] is met with. 
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00 [Pol«-fiog.ol (Fola-fi.^g.ole) tsillai koil(o)] 

^?i=cfC5rai 3!wi ^lkl 

‘ the boys shouted out and said/ 

(iii) [-e] for a class ; [sa^oIe ki na khae] ^Tl * what 

would not goats eat ? ^ 

2. Dative-Objective : 

Singular \ (i) Simple base: [dzol kh^ium] ^ 

* I shall drink water ' ; [mnja mar] ^*r*ri ' kill the mosquitoes ^ 

(li) [-(e)re] : only with animate objects, and also with the 
direct object of ' the verb which has two objects: eg.^ [ramere 
koilam] ^ (1) said to llarn ' ; [Kola hainre 

(hola-ainre) ajkara dico/I] 

^ Sloi/t give indulgence to the boys/ 

Plural : (i) the base : [mas-gun loi dza] ^ = 

^ ^ take away the fishes with you/ 

(it) [go, -gore] (not so usual); eg, [baugo koilam] 

^ I said to the Babus^; [baugo t§a-gun di den] 
== * give the money 

to tlieBabus^; [baugore koile-o Bab nai] 

= ^ no good speaking to the Babus/ 

8, Instrumental : 

Singular : (i) [-di], with or without the dative affix added to the 

noun ; eg,, [ramere di ki-rben] 1? f% 

? * what will you do with Ram ?'; [hilai di ki ^^al tsaf ^oq ni] 

f? "'srm ^ ^ ^can one 

drive a plough with a cat 

(ii) [-e] (sometimes with animate objects or living beings other 

than men) : e.g,, [tSie ki na ^o8] f = &t^Ptll 5?J ? 

* what does not money do ? ^ ; [rele dzag] c^zv\ < travels by rail ’ ; 

[kota8 tujbo] ' pleased with words \ 

(iii) Simple base, in some rare cases : e.g., [bet mare] 

‘beats with a cane^; so also [suri mare] ^ ^ wounds with a 

knife’, etc. Such words with [ \/mar] have [di], the post-position, 
understood after them: but use of the post-position, e.g, [bet di 
mare], would make the sentences unidiomatic* 
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Plural : [.(e)2o-(1i] — only with animate objects ; e.tf., [baugo- 

di kam koraS] ‘(they) 

have the work done by the Babus/ 

4'. Ablative : 

(i) [-ton], the pos^t-position : e.g., [ramer ton Jam boro] 

C^St*r ^ ‘Ram is older than ''yam^; 

[baitton ij'knl koldnr?] C«trv 

f ‘ how far is the school from the house 

(li) r-p] : [V)aper mue hninfsi] 

‘heard from the fathei^s mouth [il/ju.iS dzol aise] 

^ = ^ ^ mouth is watering \ 

6. Locative : 

(0 [‘®]» ^<?nerally with words enclinj^ in consonants, or in [o] : 

e.ff., [ma4e g’aj" ka^e] Jftc^ ^ ^tC5=’lH;5( ‘cuts grass 

in the field.’ 

(ii) [-'^] (< r®] <H) • ^!/-y [fi&ten ma(}o kam koisr] 

= * he works in the field ^ • [latro 

g'umaS] ^sleeps in the night 

(iii) [-t], after vowel endings in general : e./;., [hui/a, halt halai 

aisi] ^^<5, 3^(^p)t5rt^ = Ctpf^tll ' 8 |lfiBilf 5 

‘I have left beliind pice ( = niy money) at home', [mas d'oitto 

nodit gese] iftl C’fCf = ^t5 ‘gone 

to the river to catch fish *. 

(iv) Simple base: [koilkatta gese] C5R5 = ^f?l^t^ 

l5|5rtC5 ‘ has gone to Calcutta ; ’ [aidz aise] = 

* has arrived to-day Are these native instances of locative in the 

simple base, or have they been received in this dialect through 

the influence of the Standard Bengali ? Cf. [kumillat gesil] 
C5fff5[ ‘had gone to Comilla’, [bombait dz’a-z ase] 

'»ltC5 ‘there are ships in Bombay’, [aidzza (<adzika) 
kailla (■<kalika), rorfiuka (<porJ’uka) gesilam] ’*11^1 

‘ I went to-day (or yesterday, or day before yesterday)’. 

6. Genitive : 

Singular : [-er] for words ending in consonants and in [-o] ; 
and in all other cases, [-r] ; [ramer boi] ‘ Ram’s book ’, 

[mar kota] Jitit ^«(1 ‘ mother’s words ’. 
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Plural : (i) [-;iOj : [inaiHgo ijkni] ^ ‘ girls’ 

seho '!’, [Kolay;o Is.i-hora] C’Ft^lR’fl ‘boys’ 

education \ 

(ii) [-er] after the ago;lutinative plural in ['gun] or [-guli] : 

e.g., [kuI guner (gulir) bitsi sara] flft = ftfS 

w 

‘ separate the seeds of the flowers 

(iii) absolute use of the noun followed the gen. pi. of a demon- 
strative : [gas iguner nam ki] = ^ 

f ‘what are these trees called ; [mas fiiguner dam koto] 

= W\^ ‘what is the price of those fishes ? ' 

Cf. Marathi : «5ivaji yftcS caritra* ‘ Sivaji his life, Sivaj^s life.’ 

It might be repeated that the genitive affix is the basis of the 
Dative, Dative- Accusative, Instrumental and Ablative (and even some- 
times of the Locative) cases : — 

(i) Dative : [b*:llai tsai] iSf® Ftf? 

‘ I want for father 

(ii) Dative-accusative in [-re], [-go] etc. (see ante), 

(iii) Instrumental : [ramere di loi a8] I? 

< have it brought by Ram.’ 

(iv) Ablative ; [madetton (<mather-ton) goiu ainsi] ^ir|TO!rcv5l^ 

CSt\W '»It^5!f5=’rtch C«fC^ C?fhF ‘ I have brought the cattle' 

from the field ’. 

7. Vocative : 

(i) the word followed by [ere] for inferiors, [o :] for ordinary 
relationships, and [erio] or rarely [eriooa] for respectful address. 
With the first one, and sometimes with the second, the word is 
lengthened with a final [-a] <« -U »<€ ika- ». There is epenthesis, 
if there is occasion for it. Thus, [ere ^atsoinna], [o: ^^atson], or 

[0 : >a^80inna], [erio "atjiDn mia], etc. '6 ^tlR, « 

‘ O Master Hasan ! etc. 

(ii) the word followed by [re (ere)] and [o'] to express the 
shades of meaning as above: [’atsoinna re], [’atson o’]. 

(iii) Simple names lengthened with [-a] : e.g,, [rama] ‘O Ram ! * 
[djoudda] = Calcutta Coll, [^odo] C^tCfl, [’atsoinna] 
‘ O Hasan ! ’ [»amida] ‘ O HSmid ! ’ etc. 
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PRONOUNS 

Pronouns have similar case inflexions as the noun : e.g.y [&i] 
Nominative, [ar] Genitive, [ire] Dative-Accusative. It will be seen 
that the Instrumental and the Ablative are formed with post-positions 
as in the ease of nouns: [are di] ‘by me^ [attai] [atton] 

‘from me ^ The dialect possesses no Locative ease for pronouns 
(contrast Standard Bengali [amate], [tomate], [tate], etc. — forms 
with [-te]), except those which are made with the post- positions 
[kase], [m’oidde], [tai] after the genitive ease : [a^tai (<ar- 

tai)], [ar-kase], [ar m^oidde] ‘to me^‘inme\ Practically, 
therefore, the eases for pronominal inflections are three: (1) Nomina- 
tive, (2) Genitive, and (8) Oblique. 


I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


(fl) First Person ; 




Norn. 

Gen, 

oil. 


Sing, 

ai 

ar 

&- 


PI. 

amra 

aggo, ago 

aggo- 

(i) Second Person : 




(Ordinary) 

Sing. 

tui 

tSar 

tSa- 


PI. 

tomra 

toggo, t8go 

toggo- 

(Inferior) 

Sing. 

tui 

tor 

to- 


Pi. 

tora 

togo 

togo- 



r amne 

amner 

amne- 

(Honorific) 

Sing. 

(anne 

anner 

anne- 



r amnera 

amnego 

amnego- 


PI. 

( annera 

annego 

annego- 

(tf) Third Person 

: 




(Ordinary, 

Sing. 

fi&ta 

Bster 

fiste^ 

masculine) 

PI. 

fiatera 

fistego 

fistego- 

(Honorific) 

Slug. 

fiaten, hstin 

fistener 

ficfen* 



fietenra 

eggo 

fisteggo* 
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N,B. An epenthetic [-i-], pronounced very short, is more usually 
retained in all the above third personal cases. Thus, we frequently 
hear [fisHe, Renter, fis^bera, Gs'tin, Bs’ten, Rs^tener, Rs^tenra], etc. 
Again, nasalization of the first syllable is also met with. 




Nom. 

Gen. 

Ohl. 

(Ordinary, 

Sing, 

Reti 

Retir 

Reti- 

feminine) 

PL 

Retira 

Reti go 

. Retigo- 

(Ordinary, 

Sing. 

fiei^ Ri&n 

Riar, Risner Ria- 

neuter or 


C Rigun, Rigin, Riguner 

Rigun- 

inanimate) 

PL 

Riguli, Rigain 



II. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES 



I. The Near Demonstrative [e*te] = vStandard Bengali [e, ei]. 


(Ordinary) 

Sing. 

e‘te 

eUer 

eUere 


PI. 

eUera 

eUego 

e’tegore, etego 

(Honorific) 

Sing. 

e*ten 

eMeger 

e^tegre 


PI. 

e'tenra 

e'tengo 

e^tengo, -gore 

(Ordinary, 

Sing. 

(s)isn 

(6)i6ner 


inanimate) 

PI. 

igun, igain etc. 


II. The Far Demonstrative [o‘te] 

= Standard Bengali [o, oi]. 

(Ordinary) 

Sing. 

o^te 

o*ter 

o'tera 


PI. 

oHera 

o'tego 

o'tego, -^ore 

(Honorific) 

Sing. 

o*ten 

opener 

o^tenre 


PI. 

oUenra 

okeguo 

oUeggo, -gore 

(Ordinary, 

Sing. 

oi&ri 

oiener 


inanimate) 

PI. 

ogun 

Oguner 



Ill, THE RELATIVE PKONOUN 



[dze^te] = Standard Bengali [^e] 


(Ordinary) 

Sing. 

dzehe 

V 

dzeiter 

V 

dzeUere 


PL 

dzeUera 

V 

dze^tego 

dze*tego, -gore 

(Honorific) 

Sing. 

dze*ten 

dze’tener 

V 

dze'tenre 

V 


PL 

dze'tenra 

V 

dzeHeggo 

dze*teggo, -gore 

(Ordinary, 

Sing. 

dzien 

dzisner 


inanimate) 

PL 

dzigun 

dziguner 
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IV. THE INTEKEOGATIVB PRONOUN 

[kejss Standard Bengali [ke] 


Sing. 

ke 

kar 

kare 

PI. 

kara 

kago 

kago 

(Neater forms) 

ki 

kiar 

ki 


v. 

INDEPINirE 



[keo] = Standard Bengali [keii] 

ken karo» karnr karore 

VI. REFLEXIVE 

[am ne] =: standard Bengali [apni] 

Sing. amne amna amnere 

PL amnera amna (amnago)^ 

To express the reflexive sense, [nidz] is more often used : e.g,^ 
[aggo amna dzomi amne^ra) tsoi] ^ 

^ Sve till our own land ourselves \ 

[amna] ‘own* in plural sense, instead of [arnnago], the expected form, 
is almost the rule, unless all confusion is stayed by the use of [nidz] : 

w 

[amnego (annego) amna kam, amnego-e knitte ^)ibo] 

Tt*r, (f^caront) ^t«r, 

'■It’fsrtW^ 'vRt'S ‘(it is) your own business, yon 

will have to do it yourselves *. 

Note. The above pronouns refer (unless otherwise mentioned) 
only to persons or personified objects. This dialect, unlike Standard 
Bengali, does not ordinarily possess any pronoun to indicate inanimate 
objects or insignificant animals (cf. Standard Itengali, [.^a, ta, e, o]), 
the exception being the interrogative pronoun fki] : e.g.. [ki ^oil] 

‘what*8 up?'; [ki deikli] f% = Svhat 

didst thou see? * ; [kier brtj*^] f ‘nest of wliat 

bird’ or ‘den of what (small) animal ? ’ 'Fhe need for a pronoun 
indicating inanimate objects is met by the addition of [*8en] < 
« khan <khai;i4a »» or by the enclitics [*(a, -ga] for singular 

% 
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and ['gun, -gain, 'gnii] for the plural to the nominative forms 
uf the foregoing pronouns. (For [Risn, isn, Rigun, igun, etc.], see 
ante). Thus e.g., the singular with the enclitics are : 


fisita, 

Riga, 

Ri^a, 

eite, 

>ga> 

i^a, 

oite ; 

oiga; 

oi^a. 


Again, the nominative forms [fiei, ei, oi, dzei] are never used 

except as modifiers of nouns. The pronouns which can be used 
as modifieatives of substantives are: 

(I) [Rsi] : [fiei din] ‘that ila\ ^ 

[hoi fii^n] ^ = ‘ that copy of the book ^ 

[ Kola fii^a] ‘ hov 

[*Z) [ei] 'this' ; [si-din, boi-ien, kutla-ida]. 

(3) [oi] ‘that’: [oi-din, boi-oien, kiitta-oi^a |. 

(4) [dzsi] ‘that... (which)’ : [dzei din, b.>i dzien, jy^asdzij^a, 

W V V V 

gas dz(s)i^a] . 

(5) [ki, kon] 'what V : [kon kam ? ki kam ?]. 

(6) [kono] ‘some^ : [kono din] ‘some day’. 

(7) [kisu] (neuter) : [kisu dzinij*] ‘some article’. 

Pronominal Derivatives 

1(a). Adjectives of Qualify or Mnmier are formed with the help 
of the a(Sx [-mot5)>-'*'oto] and [-mon> -'“on], added to the 
Standard Bengali nominative form of tlie pronouns [dze, e, o, ke], 

etc. Thus we have [dzsmoto, dzSoto]^ [temoto, iSoto], [fismolo], 

[ksmolo, kSoto], etc., which are used adverbially as well. For 
example : [ksmaio (kSoto) kota kOn ?] ^<(1 ^ ^ 

( y 'what sort of talk yon are talking ? [dzsmoto 

(dzSoto) kam koict/sn tsmoto (tSoto) h(v).^l haisen] 

•s^rtu (3*P5 (C^^) ^ 

^ have worked, so you liave got the fruit.* But 

among [dzSon, dzsmon], [tSon, tsmon], [fiemon], [Son, emon] and 
[5oni Omon], the transformation of the nasal [-nri-] to a 
slight nasalization of the preceding vowei is i^ore common. 
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These are again lengthened with final «-iyu» with consequent 
epenthesis and the doubling of the final consonant.; e.g., [dzsmu’nna], 
[fismu'nna]. 

(b) Norms and Adjectives of Qunlitif : e,g,y [fisto] ‘that much^ ; 
[dzDto] ‘as much as* ; [koto] ‘how much*; [olo] ‘so much’; [»to] 

‘this much*. 

11 (a). Adverbs of Time \ with [khono]> [on] added to the 
base; e.g., [to*n, djo’n, o*n], 

‘that time’, ‘the time when*, and ‘this time*, respectively. 

[kobe] is tlie only instance of [ = be] ; and [dzejum, Rsjum], etc., 

are the pronominal bases with [JomoS > Jum], meaning ‘time*. 

(b) Adverbs of Place are formed with [khane] <«khan4a» added 
to the pronominal base : e.g.^ [Risne, dzisne, isne, oiane], etc. But 

[kon<}ai>kon-th3.i] is more common than [konane]. 

POST-POSITIONS 

Some of the important post-positions are : 

(1) [-ori]< [kori] ‘doing’ after the base — used with an 
adverbial force : e.g., [dzor kori] ‘forcibly’, [ki-ori] 

‘ by what means *. The [-k-] is not completely elided 
after consonantal endings. 

(2) [kase] ‘near to’, after the genitive to give a locative or 

dative-accusative sense: [kar kase raiksots ?] 

'with whom have 

you kept it?’ [bair kase-e khal] 

‘the canal is near to the house’. 

(S) [sara] ‘without’, after the nominative or dative-accusative: 
l^tfii Sara ke dzaibo?] 

CV f ‘who else would go but you?’ d[t8are sara 

dzaito no] 3Tl 

‘without you, none would go’. 

(4) [ton] ‘to’ ‘from* (see above, under Case Post- positions) ; 
similar to (2). 
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(5) [fti] ^t;o'(8ee above). Similar to (2) and (4). 

(6) [-Ji] ^ by \ to denote the instrumental (see above\ 

(7) [bade] ‘without’, after the genitive, to denote locative : 

;^tar bade] ^tC*f ‘after that’. Similar to (8). 

(8) [bina] ‘without’. Similar to (8) and (7). 

(9) [b’itre] ‘within’, used after the genitive to form the 
locative ease. 

(10) [m’oidde] ‘within’. Similar to (9). 

(11) [lai]<« lagiya<lagna- » ‘in connection with’, hence ‘for 
after the genitive, to form the dative case. 

(12) [lo8] or [loge] <« lagn a- » ‘in connection with’, hence, 
‘ in company of ’. 

(13) [fiuddai] = Standard Bengali [J*addho] 'including’, 
used generally after the nominative base to denote the 
dative of inclusion. 

ENCLITIC DEFINITIVES OR NUMERATIVES 

Those commonly found in the dialect are : 

(1) [-an] < [khan< khana] <« khan^a » ‘piece’, [kaor-an] : 

‘the piece of = cloth’; [skkan kaor] 
‘a piece of cloth’ ; [skkana] ‘a little’ 
is very common to express small quantity of any thing, 
[skkana kharan] URStJfl ‘ wait 

a little’; [skkana dzol] ^ = ^ ‘a little water’. 

Is [kana] here from « kana » ‘pinch or particle’ ? 

(2) [-ga]. Detinitive article expressing some delicacy of 
feeling for the person or object referred to, ^.y., [polaga], 
etc. (See ante,) 

N.B. ODBL. §512 derives [-ga] from dialectal [ougga] ‘one’. 

(8) [dzon] : only witli reference to human beings. 

(4) [-da< -(aj is a definitive article like (2), expressing 

‘slightness’, ‘biggishness’ or ‘crudeness’ : «.y., [rolata] or 
[hola^a] and [rolaga], 

JV.jS. [<^( 0 ], another Standard Bengali definitive enclitic, is not 
native in the dialect ; its work is done by [ ga], [skkana], 
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etc : e.g,, [skkana kharan] ‘please 

stand (or wait) a bit’; [diiga b’at] = ^ ‘a 

little rice \ 

(5) [-gas], equivalent to Standard Bengali « gaeh, gacha is 

used with reference to thin, long articles, but has some 
peculiar uses as well : [ak gas>aggas], [bet-gas]. 

THE NUMERALS 

The numerals are almost uniform in the various ]3engali dialects, 
only the variations in Noakhali Bengali from the Standard Bengali 
need be noted below. The difference due to epenthesis (without 
the later vowel modification in the East Bengal dialects) should be 
kept in view. 

(1) [sk] 4^ ‘one^: in composition also not much modified, 
e.g.^ [^fcoij] ; [s(k)ottiriJ*] ‘3U; [sktsolloij] ; 

[e(k)anoo] [akFOntsaJ] ; [akjbitti] ‘61^; [a(k)attoir] 
[s(k)ajl] [a(k)ans)bbj>i] ^9U; [skjo] 400^; etc. 

In compounds there is voicing of [-k] if a voiced consonant 
follows it, e,g,j [sg-bare < ©k-bare], contrast Chittagongese 
[sbbare] ; [sg-dora] ; but [sk-sar]. 

[ougga] ^one piece’, more common than [sugga < ak-ua], is 
interesting. 

N,B, In ODBL. § 5H it is suggested that the [-gga] of [ougga] 
has given the enclitic [-ga]. (See above ) Then what about [Folaga, 
iga, Riga], etc. ? 

(2) [dui] ^ ^ two \ Generally there is no contraction of 
the last vowel, nor any vowel-modification in compounds : 
e.g.f [dui dzon], [du poir], etc. 

(3) [tin] ‘ three’, [tstallij*] ‘43’, [teppanno] ‘53', etc., 
show forms in [te-], while [ti-] is also found : c.^., 
[tira/i] ‘83’, [tiranobboi] ‘93’, etc. 

(4) [tsair] 5l^=Ft?l‘four’. Some peculiar forms are [tsoumuni 

< tsou-muha-iiij < «catur-mukha-» *the 
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place where the four (heads of) streets meet* 3 [tsodVi] 

(< surname, Chaudhuri [tsaiJJ.>] MOO'. 

(5) [Kl-ts > hats] ^five'. Compositions with 

[pits] are [RStsoiJ*] M5’; [hontsaj] ^60^; [F{h)aitiriJ] 

[F(h)ajXo l ‘:)0(P. 

N,B, Nasalization with [p-] is rare, with [h-] almost universal. 

(6) [so] * six [sotsollij] [so/oHi] 

(7) [Rat] ‘ seven [h- < J*-] is the rule, but careful 

speakers are ^?oing back to the original [J*-]. 

(8) [aji^] ' eight'. By voicing we have [af.Iaro] ‘18^. 

(9) [noS] [no] ‘nine ^ [unnoij*] ‘19% etc. 

(10) [doj] ir*f ' ten’. 

No marked difference is noticed from the Standard Bengali forms 
in the tens, twenties, thirties, fifties, etc, ; but [tsoutsollif] ‘44^, 

[hats-tsollij] ‘45% [sotsollij] ‘46^, also [sk-FOntsaJ] ‘51% are heard 

commonly. In computation, [kuri] ^3^ ‘aggregate of twenty’ is 
popular all over Bengal, [^ali] ‘ aggregate of four% instead of 
[gonfja] ^>01, which is also current, is by far the most popular 
computation word in the Noakhali dialect, [dzora] CTt^1 ‘ pair ’ is 

used for dAoCies ate. and shoes, and [ron] < «pana* ‘aggregate 
of 80% for smaller fruits like nuts. 

In the case fractionals the variations are still less : e.^, [poa] 

‘ quarter [^ada] ‘ half % [d^Sr < derR]Of? * one and half ’, 
[arai] ‘ two and a half ’, [Jba] GTW ‘ one and a (piartei^, [pone] 

C^ttW Mbree quarters % etc. 

Ordinals are similar, too (if we leave out of consideration the 
differences due to epenthesis) : [poila] ‘first’, [dojra] 

C*ft^ ‘second day of the month ’ (but [dosra], with[s], from Hindu- 
stani « dosra *, is ‘ the second one,’ hence, ‘ a different one ’), [patsoi] 

‘ fifth’, [unn{a)i/a] ‘nineteenth’, and so on. 

THE VEUB 

The verbs in common use are much the same as those in the 
Standard Bengali Colloquial. They have in this dialect the same 
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te^Dses ; but in conjugation^ it is to be remembered that, they make 
a nearer approach to the Sadhu^bhaqa forms rather than tliose of 
the Standard Colloquial or Calit^bhasa, In the latter, phonetic 
advance has gone far; while the Sadhu-bha^a forms are based on an old 
order in which the phonetic tendencies had not yet had their full play. 
In the Noakhali dialect also the tendencies are not much 
advanced ; hence the closer resemblance of the conjugational form to 
those of the Standard Literary Bengali, the Sad/m-b/idsd, It is 
moreover to be borne in mind that the verbs in common with other 
words have undergone the phonetic modification peculiar to the dialect, 
which have been briefly noted in Phonetic Shele/i of the Noakhali 
Dialect, These are: (1) loss of intervocalic consonants ; (2) assimila- 
tion of « rl-, -rt-. -rs- * etc. >«-ll-, -tt-, -cc- » etc.; (‘i) reduction of 
« -g/s-, -d/s-, -dz/s- > -dz/z-» ; (4) of «-t/s- > ts/s* ; (5) of « -d/t- > 

-dd- » ; and (6) of « p, ph > p >h ». 

The following vowel changes in the roots through the influence 
of inflectional vowels are commonly evident. 

(a) Vowel Harmony : (1) [o/i, o/uj > [6/i, 6/u], e.y,, [ko8, ko], 
etc., ^ speaks ^ ‘ you speak ^ etc., but [koi, koiik] ^I speak ^ ‘lot 
(people) speak ^ etc.. 

(2) [o/ila > 6/i], e.y., [kori] ‘ having done'. 

(3) u/8, u/ consonant, u/o > o/8, o/ consonant, o/o», respectively : 
e.g.i [d'o8] ‘washes', [d’on] ‘you wash' (honorific), [d^o-o] ‘you 
wash ' (ordinary); but [u(jo] ‘get up'. 

(b) Epenthesie : All the inflexions except those of the Present In- 
. definite began with an [i] which has been lost but which helped to 

bring in Vowel Harmony in the root vowel, ejf., [kori, koillam, koiinm, 
koirum, koittam]. 


THE TENSES 

Strictly speaking there are six tenses: 

(a) Simple Tenses {Radical Tense), 

(1) Present Indefinite : 

Ist Person : [ -i, -ier- ] 

2nd Person : Ordinary ^ [ -o-Or ]; Inferior^ [-ts] ; Honorific [-sn]. 
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N.B. The third person honorific is not popular, and native 
[fiftten kore] = Standard ‘he does* instead of [Reten 

korSn] is the usual idiom. 'I'he forms with [r] are noteworthy. * 

(2) Bast [-(i)l-] < « -il- » of Standard Bengali. 

Ist Person: [ -lam ]. 

2nd Person : Ordinarif, [-la], Inferior, [-li], Honorifc, [-Isn]. 

8rd Person: [-1J, [-16] (not popular). 

(S) Past llabitnal and Past Conditional : [-{i)t] < [-it] (Standard 
Bengali) : 

Ist Person : [-tarn]. 

2nd Person : [-ta, -ti, -tan], 

•ird Person : [-t6]. 

(4) Future-. [•(i)b-]<[-ib-] : with negatives, [-to] < [-it-]. 

Ist Person; [-mu (”u), -um, -iSum]; with negatives, [-tarn] 
(followed by [no] ‘ not ’). 

2nd Person ; [-ba ; -bi ; -ban] ; with negatives, [-ta, ; -ti ; -tan]. 

3rd Person : [-16] j with negatives, [-to]. 

(b) Compound Tenses. 

(i) Perfect ; 

(5) Present Perfect-, [-is-] = [-iach-] of Standard Bengali. 

Ist Person : [-si]. 

2nd Person ; [*86, -sots -san]. 

3rd Person: [-se]. 

* The affix [-r-] Ib remarkable. In this dialect it ia found only in the hrst and 
third person Present IndeOnite, with a progressive sense ; [ram dzaer] 

[hete khaer] C9V9 [Fi dzaier] <1^ [Ti korier j <1^ etc. 

The extended forms with the affix to form conjunctives, e.g,, Chittagong [diare] 

‘ on having done [k^riare] ‘ on having given,’ etc., or the forma with the 

present (radical) or past conditional to indicate continuous or progressive action, e.g. 
B. Sylhet [dzaiar] [dzaitram] [dzairamj *I go’, ‘I am going *, etc., are unknown to the 
dialect (see ODBL. S 726). This [-r-]i according to ODB L. § 727 "is the contracted 
form of Vkar, and the affix is simply the verbal auxiliary added on to the root". In 
the oakhali dialect, [dzaer] ^'.11 ‘ he goes * or Mie is going ’ haj the force of Dacca 
[dzae ar ki] Noakbali [djae ari] * (ye;) he is going.* So 

the suggestion of Prof. S. K. Chatterji (basing on Grier8on*8 explanation of Khaskura 
[•r-] as meaning ‘ and '-ayara) that this [-r-] might as well be dra. daro, avaru, 
apdfu, seems to be more plausible, [dzae ari], [khae ari], etc , are very common in 
the Noakhali dialect. 
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(6) Pait Perfect : [-(i)sil] .ySi-a>obiI-» (Standard Bengali). 

Ist Person: [-silam]. 

2nd Person: [-sila; -sili; -silen], 

Srd Person: [-sil]; [-silft] (not popular). 

iV.B. ["S-] which is a reduction from « \/Sch • is turned into [-cj*-] 
when it comes in contact with the final [-r] of a verbal root : the 
[-r] is assimilated: [kbicci <koir8i]. See ante. 

(ii) Progressive Tenses. 

The Present Progressive and Past Progressive are two more com- 
pound tenses, but in the dialect of Noakhali this shade of meaning is 
loosely expressed by the simple present or present indefinite, and 
only when confusion is sought to be avoided, or when the speakers 
of the patois affect careful speech, the progressive tenses are met 
with. Again, the tense is not yet a ^compound' form — the two parts 
of the verb are as yet distinct. Thus, Standard Bengali [korite^i] 

Vfis [kor^hi, koc^(h)i] in the Standard 
Colloquial, am doing’, is represented by [koitto-asi] and not (as 
could reasonably be expected) by [koittasi]. 

(7) Present Progressive: [-(i)te-as-] = « ite-ch- » of Standard 
Bengali. 

Ist Person : [-to-asi]. 

2nd Person ; [-to-aso ; -to-asoto ; -to-asen]. 

Srd Person : [-to-ase]. 

(8) Past Progressive: [-ito-asil-] = « ite-chil • of Standard 
Bengali. 

1st Person; [-to-asilam], 

2nd Person : [-to-asila ; -to-asili, -to-asilanj. 

Srd Person: [-to-a8il(6)]. 

It is evident that the two tenses are nothing but the verbs 
in the present participle affix [-to-<-it-] with the present and past 
conjugations of the « ^4s » = Standard Bengali « \^ach », added to it. 

N-B. The Future Progressive and Future Perfect tenses are 
absent in the dialect, and educated speakers would affect to express 
the shades of meaning with [-to], adding in the case [thaikbd], the 
future of « v'fich », to it, 

9 
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(9) Imperative ^Tene^ : 

In Bengali strictly speaking there is no mood (se6 ODBL, § 648). 
The imperative is only a tense — one form is used for the present and 
another for the future (imperative precative). None' of the forms are 
complete. 

Present Imperative : found in 2nd Person alone ; 

Ordinary^ familiar : [-o], [korol ^ ^o it’. 

Familiar^ inferior ', simple root: e.g,y [kor] ^ Mo it^. 

Honorific', [-sn, -n], e.y., [dzan] [koren] ^you go 

please^, ‘you do please 

(10) Precative Imperative ', found in 2nd and *ird Persons. 

2nd Person : Ordinatyy familiar \ [-16]. 

3rd Person: [-uk]. 

The verbal form [goi] added to the imper.itive expresses the 
imperative in the immediate future, with a slight precative sense. 
[goi] = Standard Bengali [gia] fifirl ‘ having gone \ 

The Optative Mood is expressed with [dzisn] and [dz6mne< 
^emon-i], and sometimes with the conjunctive in [-le]; e.g., [%i 
dzien (dzsmne) Fai] 'so that 1 may get it; ’ 

[dzisn koille ai batei] CW (=Tf5l) ^ ‘ by that action 

by which 1 may be saved 

The Subjunctive Mood is formed with the help of [dzodi], 
^Sanskrit < yadi », in the conditional clause, and [to8, tone] in the 
dependent one : e.g., [dzodi tai koo ai dzaium] ^ ^ 

‘ If you ask me I shall go 

N.B. As in all Bengali dialects, the tenses in practice do not 
signify the sequence of time so rigfdly. For the use of the present 
for past or future, and of the past for the future or present, see 
poete, under ‘ Syntax 


THE PaBTICIPLES 
. Pretent Participle : 

(a) [-onto] is rare and, strictly, not native : [dzolonto tsula] 
wrapi' burning oven 
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(b) [-t, -to, -te]‘; [ai kharat fiainlam] iSjt^ ^!^JTtW=’«Ttf5r 

‘I heard it standing^; [§,i dzaito-e 
fiSte ail] OT 

*on my going he came [amnera tha'kto ni aggo ei 

sidjBzot ?] '«itJ(cnii «!ri^ ^tori f5r^«. ? = «rt*|5TW 

5itf^ 'btWw?! ‘ are we to have this trouble 

even while you are present ? ’ 

N.B. [■*] gives verbal nouns, which in the locative, 

[-te] as forms the Infinitive. Sometimes the Present Participle forms 
take personal affixes, e.g., [ti khaitam laiglam] g|t^»(>|t*l= 

'arlft ‘ I bag^n to eat So, also=[fi6te khaita laigla] 

‘ he began to eat [tiii khaita laigla] 

‘ you began to eat 

•2. Past Participle : 

[■-a] ; mostly adjectival ; e.g., [fiuna kata] ^ ^<(1 

‘ a story heard [ai d’ora hbrij «nrl <f?l1 *lf^ ‘ I am 

caught’; [fisten Jba (foat)] C*tttrl ( ’Tl C*tM^ )=f^ C*t1ll1 ’*11 

he is lying down ^ [koi th iikto] ^ = 

‘ should have said^ (see ODBL. § 734). 

3. Conjunctives : 

(a) [-i], e.g,, [§i ai deiklam] iilt^ 

on coming I saw It indicates a succession 
of actions with regard to the same subject. 

(b) [-(i)le] : this is conditional : [axle dzaium] 

‘when he comes, I shall go \ 

4. Verbal Nouns : 

(a) [-on] : the most popular form : [koron] ‘the act of 

doing’, [natson] JTtR, [khaon] ‘ the act of dancing, 
eating ^ etc. 

(b) [-t], with the locative in [o] or [-te] ; [fists ^ai^to Fare] 

Cirra *rtCT=C»T ttlSc® ’HTSI ‘he can walk’j ['aifto] 

‘ the act of walking 

(c) [ra], in some typical forms ; found in the Standard Bengali 

as well: e.g., [ki mara maic^e] ^ »rf?l1 

ijtflnitCC * what a beating he had (or gave) I ’ ; [TOra 
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Foic^e]=^ *read his reading (=Je6son)S 

[dzaoa gese] ‘ the act of going has been done’ ; 

[korar ’oile koitto] =* ‘ if it could be done, 

he would have done it ’ ; etc. 

THE CAUSATIVE 

1. Causatives are formed with the affix [-a*] < « aya- », and 

to that are added the personal terminations and participial affixes, 
[kor] ^ do ^ [kora-] ‘ make one do*, [koraise] ‘has made 

some one do [koraite] ‘to make (making) one do [koraile] 

‘ on making some one do etc. 

2. In the case of verbs ending in vowels, the causative affix is 

[-oa] < «.^a.* [khaoaS] * makes one eat’; 

[dsoaS] C*Prt^=C?^rt ‘ makes one see etc. 

N.B, Causatives turn intransitive verbs into transitive, 
otherwise there is no difference between the transitive and intransitive 
declension even in the 3rd Person Singular past tense, in which 
form the Standard Colloquial has separate affixes. 


PARADIOM OF A REGULAR VERB 
v^[teol] 5^ Ho go. ^ 


1. Present Indefinite \ tsoli, tsolier; tsolo, tsolots, tsolen ; 

V V W V V w 

tsole, tsolier, tsolen. 

W V V 

2. Past : tsoillam ; tsoilla, tsoilli, tsailUn ; tsaillo. 

V v w V V 

3. „ Habitual : tsoiltam ; tsoilta, tsoilti, tsoiltsn ; tsoilto. 

V V W w w 

4. Future: tBolum, tsalium, (tsailtam na): tsailba, tsailbi, 

w V M ^ ^ 

tsoilben (tsoilta no, tsoilti no) ; tsoilbo (tsoilto no). 

V V V V w 

5. Present Perfect ; tsailsi ; tsailso, teailsats, teailssa : tsailse. 

V V W V W 'v 

6. Past Perfect : tsailsilam ; tsailsila, tsailsilsn, tsailsili ; tsoilsil. 

teeilsilo. " V « V V 

V 


7. Present Progressive: tsoilte-asi; tsailta-asa, tsailta^asats. 

•1 1 ^ V v’ 

tsoilto-asen ; tsoilto-ase. 

V w 

8. Past Progressive ; tsailta-asilam : tsailta-asila, tsailta^sili, 

t80ilt04isilen ; t80ilto-asil(o). 

W M 

9. IntferaUve : tsala, tsal, tsalan. 
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10. Preeative : tsolio, tssluk. 

11. Participles: tsolonto^ tsoiltd; tsdia. 

W Vf w 

Conjunctives : tsoli ; tsoille. 

Verbal Nouns ; tsolOQ^ isola. 

V V 

Causative : tsalai ; tsalao, tsalais ; with change i>t‘ root vowel 

V V W 

form [tsol] to [tsal], inherited from Prakrit and Sanskrit. 


THE PASSIVE VOICE 

The living method of forming the passive is analytiCi not 
inflectional. 

(i) [-on] (aflix of the verbal noun) plus the root \/pi>] = [fio] 

* to be \ or -^[dza] ‘to go \ with the direct object (neuter) 
without aflSx, and indirect or sole object in the dative 
(the subject is generally understood). Thus, ep., [fistere ei 
kota koon gel] C^C^W ^«t1 
he was told this\ 

(ii) [-a], the passive participle or verbal noun (see ODBL. 

§662) + the root \/[^o or ^/dza], the object being put in 
the dative. Thus, ^.y., [5re dsa (dsua) dz«8] OHHl 

{C^) ^ ‘ I am seen \ 

NB, Both these are impersonal constructions. 

(iii) The construction with [-a] (passive participle) +v/[hor 
< FOr < por], ‘to fall ^ and the object in the 
nominative : e,g, [§i d^ora hoillam] iRl 
^ * I was caught \ This is idiomatic, and is in 

the nature of Compound Verbs (see post). 


THE DENOMINATIVES 

Denominatives are not a characteristic feature of this dialect. 
Thus, many of the denominative finite verbs of the Standard Bengali 
are unknown in the patois, e.g,. Standard Bengali [tBei|ie^e] 
is represented in the dialect by [thegga di maic^ej t? 
^has beaten with a stick.’ So also with regard to [j^utie^e] 
has beaten with shoes ’j [gRu/te^eJ ' has dealt 

a blow with the fist etc. 
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The device for forming denominatives is similar to that of the 
Standard Bengali — epcnthesis of [i] appears, however, in the root 
vowels, as affixes are added. 

(1) The noun i? turned into the verb (not a common process) : 

e.g., [dzuitse] ‘has yoked’ or ‘harnessed’; 

[Faikse] 'is ripe’; [koimse] = ‘has 

become less.’ 

(2) By addition of the affix [a] to the noun : [g’umailo] 

‘ slept’ ; [bstail] C^t^1^=C^ ‘ flogged’ ; [git’aise] = 

^ ^ fife ‘ tied a knot ’ ; etc. 

Verb Substantive 

Properly speaking there are only three substantive verbs ; 

(1) [as](=^/. ach ») ‘ to be ^ is found only in the following : 

Present tense ; let Person : [asi] ; 2nd [aso, asots, asen] ; 
5rd Person : [ase], [asen] (rare). 

Past tense : 1 st Person ; [asilam] ; 2nd Person : [asila, asili, 
asilen] ; 3rd Person : [asil], [asilo] (rare). 

JV'. 8. No aphseresis of the initial [a-] occurs, unlike Standard 
Bengali etc. 

(’^) ==• \/ha, v'ho •, ‘ to become (See ODBL., §767.) It 

has preserved the inflexions fully. 

(8) ^/[tha] (=’v/« thak ») ^ to remain’, ' to stay is found in the 
present, future and past. 

Present tense : [thai ; thao, thaots, thaen ; tha8, thae]. 

Future tense : [thaum ; thaikba, thaikbi, thaikben ; thaikbo]. 
Imperative : 2nd Person : [thao, thaen]. 

Preeative : 2nd Person : [thaio] ; 3rd Person : [thauk]. 

(4) \/[ro] (=v/rah) is found only in the past along with, 

v'[tha ] ; thus — 

[roilam thaiklam ; roila, roili, roilen+thaikla, thaikli, thaiklen; 
roilo thaiklo]. 

In the present and past, [roi, roium] etc., are found, but they 
are rare. 
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Irrequlae Vbubs 

Oo account of the different phonetic development, many verbs 
in this dialect when compared with their equivalents in the Standard 
Bengali would appear irregular. But in fact they are not so. Some 
of the real irregularities are indicated below : — 

(1) [de] C? ‘ to give*. The dialect has the root-vowel changed 
practically into [dij in all places except — 

Present tense: 2nd Person : Ordinary [dso], [Honorific] [dsn] ; 
3rd Person : [ds8]. 

Imperative : 2nd Ordinary [doo, dso], Inferior [do], Honorific 
[dsn]. 

Participles and Verhal Nouns : [dson, dsoa]. 

(2) . [dza] ^ ‘to go*. The verb is replaced by [ge ] in the 

following forms : 

Past : [gelam ; gela, geli j gel (gelo)]. 

Present Perfect : [gesi; geso, gesots, gessn], etc. 

Past Perfect: [gesilam, gesila, gesili, gesils], etc. 

V erbal Conjunctive : [gij. Conditional: [gele]. 

[ge-] by some speakers is turned into [gs-] : ordinarily it is 
preserved as [ge-]. 

(3) [lo] ^* ‘to carry,* ‘to take^ The root vowel is often 

slightly raised towards [lo], but in some cases it 
is distinctly broad, e.g,^ Present : 8nd Person : [los] ; 
Imperative \ [lo]. 

(4) [a] ‘to come* which is affiliated to [ao<aB<aX]. 

Present : [ai ; aio, aB, aien ; aie] . 

Present Perfect : [aisi ; aiso, aisots, aisSn ; aise]. 

Past Perfect : [ainlam j aisila, aisili], etc. 

Progressive Present : [aito-asi • aito-aso], etc. 

Progressive Past : [aito-asilam ; aito-asila], etc. 

Past: [ailam ; aila, aili], etc. 
future : [aium ; aiba, aibi], etc. 

Imperative : [aio, aisn]. 

Precative : [aio, aiuk], etc. 

Participles : [aon, ai, aile, ajia (puristic), aoa (by analogy)]. 
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Duplicated Verbs 

Duplicated verbs to express repeated, intensive or continuous 
action, are also found (see ODBL., §776). 

(I) Willi conjunctives in [-i] or present participle in [>13]: e.g> 
[g’uri g'uri dzaS] ^ ^ Ttl ‘goes there 

again and again’ ; [khaito khaito koilo] 

^f9|S|, ‘said while eating 

(•2) Onomatopoetic verbs, the second number of the verb 
echoing the first in sound and strengthening the idea 
contained in the first: [ka"di-kadij 

#lfw1 ‘crying’ ; [boki-soki] 

'rebuking^ ; [laFai-Falai] 

^jumping, making a scene or a row 

8) Verbals nouns of reciprocity [dzana-dzani] 

'making known among people^; [mara-maii] 
'skirmish'; [dsa-dsi] === 'giving and 

reeeving'. 

Compound Virbs 

It is one of the most important classes of the verb, and the 
dialect has in abundance such \erbs in which the root following (in 
the nature of an auxiliary) takes the affixes, strengthening or 
modifying the principal part, which is a noun or verbal conjunctive 
or participle. (See ODBL., § 777.) 

Types of such Compound Verbs are: (I ) Nominal^ ; 

(a) In which the noun is in the accusative : [rag-kora] 

^ ‘to be angry ' ; [saF kora] ^ ^ 'to cleanse^ ; 
[t*a mare] cfe ^TfRI 'misappropriates money', etc. 

(b) Locative — only a few are found ; e,g,, [kan dsoa] 

' to give ear '. 

(c) With verbal nouns in [-to], the verb y/« lag • ' to begin ^ 
(<lSg, ‘to be attached to') in an inceptive sense; ^/[tsa ] 
'to want ', in the desiderative ; ^/CFara] ' to be able ' jn the 
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potentia,! ; ^/fFaca] ‘to get^ in the accusative, and ^/[de] 
‘to give’ in the permissive. Thus: 

[khaito laigze] ‘has begun 

to eat 

[khaito teaS] 5tC? 'wants to eat’. 

[khaito Fare] 'may eat’ or ‘has the 

capacity for eating \ 

[khaito FaS] ^ = ‘obtains food to eat’. 

[khaito dsS] = GHi ‘ allows him to eat ’, or ‘gives 

food\ 

(2) Ferbals : 

The preceding verb with the conjunctive in [-i], the succeeding 
verbs commonly being [uda] (<« >y/uthfi») ‘to rise’, [pora] (<par5) ‘to 
falP, [dea] ‘to give’, [nsa] ‘to take’, [dzaSa] ‘to go\ [laga] ‘to begin’, 

[pala] (<phelfi) ‘to throw down’, [bo8a] (<basa) ‘to sit’, etc. 
Examples : 

[ragi ucje] ‘ gets angry ’ (inceptive). 

[di d$8] f? OT ‘give away ’ (intensive). 

[koi Fala] ‘speak out’ (completive). 

[kori dzaS] 'goes on doing’ (continuative). 

[Folai dzaS] Thl 'Hies away’ (intensive). 

[d’ori boilb] ^ ‘caught, caught and retained hold’ 

(statical). 

AFFIXES 

/Resides the plural, the enclitic and the participial affixes referred 
to above, there are a large number of other affixes, both nominal and 
verbal : some of these are set forth below. 

Nominal : 

(1) [-a]: definitive, connective, pleonastic, etc. [rama] 

in contemptuously speaking of person named RSm ; 
[utsa-Ditea] ‘ np and down’; [bora] 

^=^*big’, [♦andaj ‘blind’; [tsora] CFt^Tl ‘ thief ’, 

[b’ala] '5t»l1='5tWl ‘good,’ [kala] ^ = ‘dark,’ etc. 


4 
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(2) [*ami], forming abstract nouns indicative of a characteristic : 
e.g., [{hedami] ‘ perversity [bandrami] 

‘ trickishness [baislami] ‘ levity, 

talkativeness etc. 

(S) [-al] ; ‘ pertaining to ’ or ‘possessing’ ( < « -ala* a£Sx), e.g.; 
[baggal] ‘ignorant man’, [baitsal] ‘frivolous’; 

[i-Stsal] (< pfteali, pancalika) 

talk \ 

[-al] (< pfila) denotes connection or profession; 
[pai^talj * those who make mats [goal] 

‘milkman’, [maitjal] ‘ those who dig earth for 

excavation work\ The cognate Hindostani form « wula »> 
« ala » >« al » is very popular in this dialect and has merged 
into this [-al], [bariala] ‘ landlord [gariala] 

‘cart-man’, [rs^ala] ‘one with a 

large paunch ‘[sata-alaJstgt^StQHW^ ^one with an umbrella.’ 

(4) [-ani] from the verbal noun in [-an ] : [Junani] 

‘hearing of a lawsuit*; [tsalani] ‘goods to be 

transported’; [dzalani] (^ti) ‘faggots for fire". 

(5) [-oinna] < «-ania (<-an- +-iyri)* : a common agentive affix : 

[dzaoinna] ‘ one who is to go’; [koroinna] 

‘one who is to do [dekhainna] ‘ one who 

is to show’, etc. (see no. 8). 

It is adjectival in character when formed from the passive 
participle [-an] : [banainna] ‘ one that has been manu- 

factured ’. Being secondary in nature these are not classed among 
verbal affixes. 

(6) [ ar] as in Standard Bengali, forming agent nouns: 

[kamar] • smith ’; [ku^r < kumhiro] 

‘ potter,’ eic. 

<7) [-i]: 

(a) to express the place of origin ( <.Iy a) : eg., [diji] 
‘native’, [bil>»ti] ‘foreifjn’; [(.’akai] 

‘ of Dacca ’, etc. This affix may be extended by [-a] : 
<‘.g., [>..’aUaia] [tsa^gaiaj [ramgoindza] 

etc. 
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(6) to express possession [i] (< -1 < -in): [b’sH] 

' heavy *, [damij ‘ costly ^ Lgolapi] ^ rose- 

coloured ^ etc. 

(c to express any characteristic or profession • [-1] (< -ika : 
also < Persian -T): [ron in] [maJ^T*] 

'tl»e prole'^sion of a pundit or rnasiei ’ or 'the air- of a 
puudit (pedantry) or of an English teacher^; [ob*l-»ti] 

‘ practice of the law*, [jV) ani] 

‘ mischievousness, vicioiisriegs (like Satan), [dzuatts-un] 

w w 

charlatanism * ; [sotido k)i] » 

'ways like that of the rustic or the vulgar*; 
[bormainjij ?r? * the airs of a big man * ; etc. 

(d in the sense ‘eonnected with* or ‘belonging to*: e,p., 
[Joikari] ‘connected with the Government*; 

[FOttoni] ‘connected with or belonging to the pattani 

system of land tenure *. 

(e) a feminine affix ( i < -ika) : [tsatsi] Ftft * aunt \ [mam i] 

'maternal uncle*s wife*, [Fagli] 'mad woman*. 

With original objects in feminine, of which the gender is 
no matter now: [meji] (71^ = ^Tt&l ‘earth*, [Filti] 

'book*, [la-i] qtf^ = ^ 'stick*, [kaji] 'a 

stick, or thin round piece of bamboo or wood*, etc. 

(8) [-ia] = the Standard Bengali « -iyii » . It is used in the 

sense of ' pertaining to’, in slight disparagement ; and it 
is also used pleonastically (see ante^ 7a) : [uttoira] 

= 'pertaining to the north*; [aulla] 

c£JCFf| 'dishevelled*; [dzoulla] 'watery* ; [bainna] 

=* 'merchant*; [deoinna], c?ve^ = 

C?«lfSni1=' giver * j etc. (See a7ile, 5.) 

A.fi. [-i-] introduces epenthesis, and the consequent phonetic 
modification characteristic of the dialect, e.ff.y doubling of the final 
consonant and adding to that the affix [*a]. In the Standard 
Colloquial Bengali, phonetic changes go further, and as a result the 
affix appears as [-e] : e.gr., [utture] 'northern*. 

(9) [-ua] : to indicate connection or relation: adjectival in 
character (see ODBL., § 429) e.ff, [baua] 
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‘left-handed’, [g’aua] = CTCTl ‘one with sores’; 

[g’oura] = W®rl, ‘ pertaining to the house*, hence, 
‘home-keeping* or ‘homely*; ^(jonra] (< ^ « 

‘ timid '; [gautssa] ‘ one who is quite 

V 

happy on a tree* (like a monkey) ; fmautssa] *llt5t^1=C*fC5l 
‘ connected with fish *. 

With proper names ending originally in [-u], to indicate familiarity 
and contempt: e,g.^ [m’oudda] (< ^?() ‘Madhu*. Similarly, 

[dzoudda], [kaulla], [Jaudda] *11^1, etc. For epenthesis 

V 

and the modification^ compare the foregoing changes in the case of 
the Affix (8). 

(10) [-ko] : pleonastic and adjectival. It is not typical in this 
dialect. It is found also in the extended form as [-ki] : 

[kutski] ^ thigh [boithoki] ^pertaining 

to a social gathering*, etc, 

(11) [-t, -Ja, -Ji], which form some important words to express 

resemblance, connection or modification of a trade or 
habit, are not peculiar to the Noakhali dialect alone j 
[daFOt] W\^ ‘power, strong hand or heav^y hand'; [legta, 
legti] ^naked', ‘loin cloth'; [tsepta] ‘Hat’; 

[tsimoit] ‘pinching' ; etc. 

V 

(12) [-ra, -ri] s= Standard Bengali «-ra, -ri form an 
important group, but are not typical of the Noakhali dialect 
alone, e.g., [khoar] C’tW^l ‘pound* to keep stray cattle ; 
[dzoar] C®rW^l ‘the flood tide’j [tukra, tukri] 

‘a piece (of wood or paper)’, *a basket*. 

(13) [-na] (<«-an-», the verbal noun, extended with «-a*). 

(a) It indicates a coarser action or biggish aspect of the action. 
Much of this original force is however lost in the forma- 
tions. [batna] ‘ curry paste [ku^ina] ‘cut-up 

(t.tf., made ready) vegetables*, [deiia vana] PRi *tt5fl=CRl 
‘debit and credit ', [Bukna] ‘dried up*. 

(5) Some of the nouns in [-na] are directly from nouns: 

[vakna] (<<tH) * wings *, [boukna ‘a kind 

of brass pot 
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(c) [-ni], the feminine form of [-na], often expresses the 

pretty aspect of the action or the object : [seni] 

< « chedanika » "a chisel’; [(I'akni] Mid’; 

[sani] *cover’ ; etc. 

{d) [-ni] is of course the all-Bengal feminine adix : [tsunni] 

= C5t^^ *a woman thief’; [majtonni] ‘a 

woman teacher’. The final [-i] is dropped, as in [natiu] 
‘grand-daughter’, [Rotin] ‘co-wife’, etc., 

normally. In the case of [-ni], we have a strengthening 
with [i] =(^) above. 

(14) [-Fana>-ana] : ‘like’, ‘ resembling ’ = English affix ‘-ish’: 

e.g,, [kala- ana] ' blackish ’. 

(15) [-lo, -la] denote resemblance or possession, or are simply 

pleonastic : e.g.^ [Fatol, Fatla] ‘ ligi^t, thin ’ ; 

[agila] * the future one’ or ‘formerly’; 

[kamla] ‘ worker, labourer ’ ; etc. 

(16) [-Jo, -Ja] are not typical of the dialect : e»g,, [rorja] 

‘clear, as of the sky’ ; [d’SroJ] ^a kind of vegetable, 

“ lady’s finger ” ’, 

(1^) , in a few special words : e.g,, [SoJJor] = 

‘alone,’ [dojraj (?ft^5l ‘ the second one 

FoiiKiGN Suffixes 

(18) [-an, -oanj, in the sense of ‘possessing’: c.g., [garoan] 

‘coachman’, [daroan] ‘gatekeeper’. 

(19) [-ani] meaning ‘ having the nature of’: e,g.y [bauani] 

* the ways of a Babn ’, [^induani] ‘ 

‘ the ways of a Hindu ’. 

(20) [-k(h)ana] meaning ‘abode’ : [boidokkana] = 

^the sitting room’. Also occurs as [-ana] : 
[daktorana] V5\W^ ‘dispensary’. 

(21) [-gor] ‘maker’: [karigor>karior] *a 

mechanic’. 

(2^) [-giri] meaning trade or style: [baugiri] 

‘the airs of a Babid • [daroggiri] 

‘ the work of a Darogha or police sub-inspector 
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(23) [-toro] : meaning Mike'. Only instance is [betoro] 

* intractable \ 

Most of the above are found in the Standard Bengali. So also 
are (2t) [-danij ‘receptacle^ (25) [-dar] ‘holder*, ^26) [ -nubij* ] 
‘writer*, etc. 

Verbal Affixes 

[-o], an affix, is lost because of the phonetic laws in Bengali: 
e.ff.f [tsol ase] 5^ * it is current *. 

(1) [-on] is the most useful affix to form abstract verbal 

nouns, and can be added to almost any verb for the 
purpose, [koon], [khaon], [gaon] ^5?, etc., 

'speaking*, ^eating', ‘singing*, etc. Some of these 
have acquired concrete sense as much as in the Standard 
Bengali: e.g,, [dz*ulon] 'J^ulan festival*; [moron] 

‘death*. For extension to [-na], see anfe Formative 
Affix No. 18. 

In this dialect [-on] is also a passive j)artioi pie affix, as in the 
following instances; [koron ^oise] ^«1 *'5|^C5=T?rt 
‘it has been done^; [Retener dzaon ^oibo] 

‘ his going is settled, or will take place *; 
[aggo git Runon ^oil na] ^ 

‘our listening to the music did not come about*. 

(2) [-onto], has few examples, and they are not typical : 
[tsolonto] ‘lunning', [dzolonto] ‘burning ’, etc. 

[-ot], a cognate affix, found only in [Ferot] ‘returning, 

return* j [Farot] as in [Farot p*oikke] ‘if 

one can accomplish it ’. 

(3) [-a], in the passive participle, and in verbal nouns, has 
already been described (see ante), 

(4) [-an] forms verbal nouns from causative and demonstrative 

verbs (see before), and passive participles of the same 
classes : [koran gese] *(^t) has been accomplished^; 

[dean dzaS] ^ ‘(it) can be given * ; etc. 
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(5) [-i] : this verbal noun affix was elided, but left its mark in 

certain epenti>etic forms: [mair] 

‘beating*, [jairj ‘row*; [gail] 5ft^< 

‘abuse^; etc. 

[-i] exists in certain forms in the second member of a verb 
repeated (the first member being in [-a], the verbal noun 
affix), to express reciprocity or repetition of the action : 
[mara-mari] ‘mutual fight, in which both parties 

give and take blows^ ; [boka-boki] 'abusing 

or scolding each other*; [pala-Fali] = 

‘jumping and skipping* ; fdaka-daki] ‘calling 

again and again*. 

(6) . [-oia] : an agentive affix, exactly similar to the Nominal 

affix [-oinna] (see anie^ Nominal Affix No. 6), is rather 
puristic in the dialect ; e.g.^ [khaoia] ‘eater*; [poraia] 

‘reader*; etc. 


COMPOUNDS 

Bengali dialects form compounds spontaneously. Such compounds 
are numerous, and are made when required. Adopting the orthodox 
classification of Indian grammarians, we may group up the typical 
Bengali compounds as follows, excluding compoundings with 
unchanged Sanskrit words made in Hccordance with the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar. 


I. Tatfubusa 
Compound- wirh Nonhs 

The former of the (wo members has the modify ing force, but 
the latter generally expresses the important element. Talfiuru§a» of 
different relationships are : 

(1) [ci^an-khet] ‘paddy-fielo *; [fiour-ba(r)i] = 

‘father- in -law *8 house’; [niudi-doan] 
= ‘a grocer’s shoj/ ; [iebga(r)i] 

‘ railway train* ; etc. These express the 
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genitive relation between the first member and the 
second. 

(2) [Foka-d"ora] ‘worm-eaten^, [da-kada] 

= ‘cut by a dao\ etc., express the instru- 

mentality of the first. 

(3) [gas-Faka] ‘ ripe on the tree \ [badzar-tola] 

gathered in the market \ express the locative 

relation. 

(4) [bari-sara] ‘away from home', [dcj-sara] 

‘away from the country', etc., express the 
ablative relation. 


II. Upapad7\ 

Though properly it forms a different group, yet the Upapada in 
this dialect often overlaps the Taipurnm. Nouns compounded with 
secondary nouns, e., verbs turned into nouns with affixes form 
the Vpapadas, Here, the examples in last three classes of Group I, 
Taipurti^a (2), (3) and (4), belong to this IJpapada group as 
well. Further instances are — [g'or-pora] ‘burning of the 

house'; [kolai-kora] ‘enamelled'; [tsorka-kata] 

‘spun with the spinning wheeP ; [b'at-mora] ‘starved 

of food ' ; etc. 


HI. KaemadhXrata 

In which Adjectives Nouns become Nouns; ^.y., [bor-bau] 
^ ‘the Head Assistant'; [m'oa-mujkil] = 

^ ‘great trouble'; [mulbi-san] 

‘the Maulavi^; [sk-din] ffSi ‘one day'; [din-dui] 

‘about two days'; [dzolpora] ‘water on which some 

incantation has beon uttered (and which has thus been rendered 
mystically potent to cure diseases)' ; etc. 

[okommo] [akam] ‘ work of no consequence ' ; 

[begotik] ‘no way out'; [J\)-khanek] ‘about a 

hundred ’ ; etc. do not follow the strict rules. 
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One important type of the compounds of this group is very 
valuable for helping in the economy of words. These are 
M adhya^pada^lopi Karmadharayas, Two words expressive of the 
main ideas are compounded together, leaving out the intervening 
word or words which express the relationship between them : e.y., 
[mal-g’ari] ^ ‘ goods train ' ; [hani-Vat] 

‘rice mixed with water [maia-ijkul] 

CTOl ( C^n3IUr?l ) ‘school for girls to read^; [b’at-mora] 

^ ‘ starved for want of food ' ; etc. 


IV. Dvandva 
(Noun + Noun = Noun) 

Two nouns both of which retain their meaning are compounded, 
and only the conjunctive word is dropped : [bap-ma] 

‘father and mother’; [pola-maia] ‘sons and 

daughters’; [rait-din] ‘day and night’; [tsun-Jurki] 

‘ lime and powdered bricks’; etc. [adaS-oJul] ‘receipts ’ j 

[dzomi-dzoma] ‘land and revenue’; [khadznarbadzna] 

‘ rent and beating of drums i, e., ‘ rents and other 
dues — are some words which are used in pairs as they are 
connected by a common idea. 


V. Bahuvriiit 

The two elements of a compound express a third object or 
characteristic : [do-tsala] ‘thatched house/ [te*mala] = 

f^4nprt ‘three-storied’; [at-^ati] Rj ‘of eight 

cubits’; [bij-godzi] "of twenty yards ’ ; [tsoumuni] CI5t^ 

‘the place where four streets meet’; [bilai-teouka] R«ll^-C^t(1 = 
‘ one who has eyes like those of a cat ’, i.e,, ‘ grey-eyed ’ j 
[tsouk-khaigi] " a woman who has lost her eyes, a careless 

woman ’ ; [dza’z-b’orti] ‘ cargo with which a ship 

is, loaded to the fullest capacity' ; [»ata->ati] 

* band to Band fighting* ; etc. 

5 
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Suoh compounds are not common : the indeclinable in the 
compound is prominent. Thus, [Foittodzon] 

‘ every one ’ ; [poitto-doan] CftVR ‘every 

shop ' ; [gormil] ‘ want of agreement ’ ; [gor-^adzir] 

not present ’ ; etc* 


SYNTAX 

The syntax is of the Standard Bengali (Colloquial) type. Simple 
sentences are naturally preferred^ and verbal conjunctives are not 
admitted to lengthen sentences inordinately by more than one 
clause. Compound verbs are of course a natural feature. 

The ordinary type of a sentence is : 

Subject + Object (direct + indirect) + Predicate. 

The predicate is not an essential part in all Bengali sentences. 
The copula is usually dropped: [polaga b'alo] C^lt^TW 

^ the boy is good’. In reply to questions, again, 
the predicate is commonly left understood : [ke dzaS ? — FOtuk] 

^ f — Trt f — ‘ who goes there? — A traveller ^ 

The simple order indicated above is varied. 

(1) The Instrumental comes after the subject : [fti Rftere 
di boi i'wjaiei] ^ f? ftnl 

^ ♦ttiltstft ‘ I sent the book by him’. 

(!^) The ablative is used after the subject : [fieten baitton aise] 

’■rtf^ratlFI ‘He has 
come from home But in an interrogation, or when the 
noun in ablative is specially pointed at as if in reply to a 
question, it generally precedes the subject : e.g., [baitton 
ke aise] CV f ‘ who has come from home ? ' ; 

[bajtton dada8 aise] 3(1^ TtTrt iftfl 

‘Brother is come from home *. 

(3) Locatives like the ablative come immediately before or 
after the subject : e.g., [fti bait thai] 
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‘I remnin at home*; [bait dadaS time] 

?t?1 * Brother live? at home’. 

In the latter construction special attention is focussed 
on the locative. 

(4) Verbal conjunctive clauses come after the nominative, 
preceding or following the object of the finite verb : 

[ai bait gi hstere de’klam], [ai Rstere bait gi de^klam] 
^ ^<5. f5t ^ <3[c^ 15f c#pTt*t 

(the latter slightly forces attention on the object) ^ I saw 
him on going home 

(5) Adverbial phrases are mobile, ordinarily preceding the 

qualified verb, and may be placed at the head of the 
sentence: e.g^y [ai Rstere loi tora-tori Risne gslam] [ai 
tora-tori...], [tora-tori ai ] ^l|i^ ^ 

fefCR c*f»rt^, ^ ^ 

, 'irt^ 

OrttCR etc * I quickly went there with him \ 

(6) When the First and Second Personal pronouns are in the 
nominative, they are omitted in short replies or assertions — 
the finite verb expresses the person quite well : [gslam] 
CfWH ^ I or we went’ ; or [gsla] CW\ ^you went ’ ; etc. 

(#) Adjectives precede the nouns and do not change for 
gender: e,g,y [b^alo mainne] * good 

man 

(a) But adjectives with nouns are used at times as 
complement to predicates, and then they come last : 
e.g.y [fiste b’alo manojj ’rt5PT=CT[ 

* he is a good man’ ; [fiste manoj [b^alo] C^C^S 
=c»l ‘as a man he is good^. 

(A) Pronouns precede the adjectives qualifying them : [fiste 
dujto] ^ ‘he is mischievous’. 

(e) Some adjectives are used as nouns : e.g.y [Bada kaor] 
i^tTl * white cloth’; as noun, [fiada-e 

Vala] 'StOll ‘ the white is quite 

good* ; etc. 
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(8) [ar] ^sjta ‘ and * is the only conjunotive indeclinable, 

joining two or more nominatives or objects. When 
sentences are joined with [ar], the word has the meaning 
of Standard Bengali * p&re » 'after^ or «&m^ni » 
'immediately after’: [ai ar dadaS gesi] 

^ ‘I and my elder brother 

went'j [ai gesi ar dada koil] '1^ C*ff^ '■it^ Tt*f1 = 
c»tc»i *101 fW ^ f5hrtf5 w\w\ 

^f5[cvr^ 'after I went, my brother said^, 'as 1 went, 
my brother said immediately.’ 

[dzodi] ^ 'if^ [to8, toi] 'then^ [t5o] 

'still ’, are some other indecltnables to form 
complex sentences. The indeclinable [ni] originally a 
negative, and then an interrogative of uncertainty, implies 
certainty, in non-in terrogative sentences : ^.y., [rame ni 
koil] ‘ Kara himself said* ; but 

[rame ni koil ?] ^ ‘ is it Ram 

who said ? ’ 

(9) Verbs express the tense, of the action as well as the 

person of the nominatives. Tliere is no rigid law for 

sequence of tense in Bengali. 

(a) The Present tense is used for the Past with the correlatives 

dzo:n«««to:n] ‘when.. .then [dzoto...toto] 

so much as^: e.^., [Rate dzO:n dzaS, &i 

V w 

tom rote] ^ "Ssi *R«t=CT ^ ^ 

'when he went, 1 was on the road ; [Hi dzoto koi 

SJ 

Rate Rune na] ^ ^ sR ‘ much as I said, 

. he would not listen 

(b) The Present for the Past in queries: [Rate dza6 ka] 

■^t=Cn ’Trt <aRr ‘why did (or does) he go ?’ 

(c) The Present Tense for the Immediate Future : [o:ne loi] 

shall be going just now’ ; [kbaran, 
ai :] ' please wait, I am coming 

(d) Past for the Future, to express immediacy : e.y.', [anne doa 

na koille amra-to moillam] '•(1s|CH fll *1! ^ 
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‘ 5qi '5 JsrfiG ‘ if yoa dont take 

- pity, we ehalt die 

(«) Paat for Futare to express wish : [Rate aile to b'alae 

oitq] ^ = '»rt^ C5l 

‘ it would be very well were he to come 

(/*J Past for the Present to express deference for the 
person spoken to, or hesitancy on the part of the speaker : 
[ailam, fiudzur, kisu tSallai] '«|t = 

'«rtf5nitf5, f%ii ‘I am come, sir, for some 

money’. 

(ff) The Past Habitual is used to express wish (ef . English) ; 
tf.y., [anne ki koitton ni f] 'srtW t% l^f 

‘would you not do this?’; [koittam-e tsai] 

tq = Ft^ ‘I would like to do it^ ; see under 

(Conjugation, and also below, (12). 

(A) The Present Indefinite is used for the Past Conjunctive 
Participle in its sense : [Ji gesi Fore Rate ail] 

^ ^ OT ‘he 

came after I went’ ; [§ii Ruisi FOr(e) Rate fiuitlo] 

^ CT ‘he laid 

himself down after I went to bed' ; etc. The Standard 
Bengali form, as noted, is quite different. 

(10) Verbs are duplicated to express repetition or reciprocity. 
(Seeaw^^, under ‘Duplicated Verbs'.) 

(11) In Compound Verbs (see under ‘Verb'), the second 
element agrees with the nominative, but the first is 
really the important one from the point of view df 
sense. 

(12) [no]^^ is the negative particle in the dialect. It follows 
the verb generally. 

(а) The Past Habitual, followed by the negative to express 

the Future sense, is an established Future : [fti d^tam 
no] ^Sll^ 5Rl ‘I shall not go’. 

(б) The negative generally-^it is the rule in the eastern 
part of the district — precedes the verb: [no dzaium] 
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•I ‘ I shall not go ’ ; [no dzaer] *1 * do not 

go ' ; [no gel] •! 'did not go Most probably it is a 
Chittagongese construction, and peculiar to the contiguous 
and allied Chittagong dialect of Bengali, and hence it is 
not so much in evidence in the western part of the area. 



A CRITICAL STUDY OS’ THE SONGS OF GOVINDADAS 

By 
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All the Vaisnava poets have suffered more or less in 
the hands of the Vaisnava anthologists, most of whom had 
to jot down the songs verbatim, as they were sung by 
the Kirtaniyas. 

Now, these Kirtanyas, uneducated or half-educated men 
as they were, could not reproduce the songs correctly, 
partly because of their scanty knowledge of literary Bengali 
and partly because of their profession calling them to 
modernise the language of these songs to suit the taste and 
demand of their times. 

But we think, with the exception of one or two Vaisnava 
poets, none has suffered more in the hands of these Kirtaniyas 
than the poet Govindadas. The reason is obvious. As all of 
us know, Govindadas was a perfect master of form and style. 
Besides, his profound knowledge in Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
poetics has made his style quite inaccessible to average 
educated men, not to speak of the uneducated and half- 
educated Kirtaniyas, with the result that most of the songs 
of Govindadas have been misrepresented by the musicians 
and misquoted by the Vaisnava anthologists. 

Then again, the songs of Govindadas are mostly written 
in Brajabuli; and one cannot expect these uneducated 
Kirtaniyas to have any knowledge of this highly artificial 
language. In this respect, I think, none has suffered more 
in the hands of the Kirtaniyas and Vaisnava anthologists 
than the poet Govindadas and his ideal Vidyapati, 
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Here I have collected as many versions as possible, 
in regard to some of the songs of Govindadas, and 
compared the readings of the old Manuscripts with those 
of the published editions of the songs of the poet, and 
the published anthologies of Yaisnava songs. 

In course of my research into the field of the old 
Manuscripts, to find out different versions of the songs of 
Govindadas, I have come across with many new songs 
of the poet, not to be found in the published anthologies 
of Yaisnava songs, such as the “ Padakalpataru, ” the 
Fadamrita Samudra, ” the “ Yaisnavapadalahari, ” the 

“ Padakalpalatika, ” the “ Gaurapadatarangini ” and others, 
nor in the published editions of the songs of the poet, 
nor even in the “ Aprakashita Padaratnabali ” ( 

), a collection of unpublished Yaisnava songs, edited 
by Mr. Satish Chandra Ray, M.A., and published by the 
Yangiya Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta. 

Before quoting the unpublished songs of Govindadas, 
let us first of all note the different versions of the songs 
of the poet, which I think will be of some interest to the 
readers of Yaisnava literature. 

1. Different readings in regard to the song — 

C’ltf^ 

( 3 [?j 50t?F^ ^ — Yaishnavapadalahari. 

^51*1 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

The version of the Yaishnavapadalahari is not very clear 
in sense. The poet compares the face of Radha with a lotus. 
The expression carries no sense. We think 

it should be ‘'St’l’ (fioating) qualifying the noun 
(lotus). In our old Manuscripts there is no hard and fast 
rule as to the use of the three ‘S’s*; and we think the of 
the word should be **i’, in which case we get quite a 
clear idea of what the poet means to say, namely, that 
‘ the face of Radha is like a fioating golden lotus,’ Of course 
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oae might say that the word is an abbreviation of the 

word ‘ ’ (suggestion), in which case we get a sensible 

reading, meaning — “ in the face of Radha there are enough 
suggestions of a golden lotus.” 

We get another version in the Calcutta University MS. 
No. 324, i. e., ’ ‘ Her face shone like a 

golden lotus.* This version is quite clear. 

'51^^ — Vaislmavapadalahari. 

^Pi\ 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C»il<lC5 — C. U. MS. No. 324. 

*1^ >15( C’lt?!! — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

7[^ C’tt?— 0. U. MS. No. 321.. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Univer- 
sity Manuscript, being more correct from the standpoint 
of rhythm. 

q?! ^si5i — ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^si9( — 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the latter. The 
version of the Padalahari says ‘ the lotus-like palms of her 
hands shone like two land- lotuses.’ To compare a lotus with 
another lotus, is most inartistic. We think the latter version 

*the inner part of her palm resembles 
a land-lotus * is better. We get a similar idea in another 
song of Govindadas, i. e., ‘C^l l’ ‘ Whose 

feet resemble land-lotuses.’ Thus we think it should be 
instead of ntpl ^*151 1 

2. Different readings in regard to the song — 

*lt«l etc 

V. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru and Vaishnavapadalahari. 
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u. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpatam and Vaishnavapadalahari. 

— Padakalpatam and 

Y aishnav apadalahari. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Pada- 
kalpatam and Vaishnavapadalahari. The word has been 
used here as an adjective qualifying the noun ’ i But 

the word is a verbal form. We think it should be ^*1 

( ) instead of ^?|5T. 

While on the other hand the version is quite 

clear and significant. It means ‘one adored in the three 
worlds So we prefer the version of the Padakalpatam and 
Vaishnavapadalahari to that of the University Manuscript. 

^ — Padakalpataru and Vaishnavapada- 

lahari. 

^9 ^ 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
U niversity Manuscript. The word ^9 can never qualify the 
word though it has been used as an adjective qualifying 
the noun in such an authoritative work as the Pada- 
kalpataru. It should be ^ 9 , as we find it in the version of 
the Calcutta University Manuscript No. 802. The word ^9 
means lotus ; and the expression ‘lotus eyes’ is a very 
common metaphar in our Vaishnava literature. 

The word ‘^9 (eye.s like groves) is quite ridiculous. 
The word ^9 may also mean the ‘tusk of an elephant,’ but 
to compare eyes with the tusks of an elephant is even more 
ridiculous than the former. Thus the word ^9 can be 
rejected ; and we can put the word 79 in its place. 
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3. Different readings in regard to the song — 

'sisr etc 

— Padakalpataru. 

C^— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

^«l ^«l ^^*1 Padakalpataru. 

^?F*I ^*1 C*l? — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

W C’l?— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalahari. The song describes the physical beauty 
of Ohaitanya. Now all of us know, Ohaitanya was of a very 
fair complexion, so much so that he was called ’ (the 

fair). So to compare him with clouds can never be happy, 
though the same thing has been done in the Padakalpataru 
and the University Manuscript. 

The version of the Vaisnavapadalahari is — ^*1 
^?F*I CT?’. Here Ohaitanya has been compared with the 
newly-risen sun. This is quite sensible and expressive, and 
quite in keeping with the idea of the previous line ^?i*| 
CW?’ — ‘ the complexion of his body surpassed the colour 
of gold.* 

— Padakalpataru and 

V aish navapadalahari. 

0. U. MS, No. 302. 

Though both the above versions are quite sensible, we 
prefer that of the University Manuscript, being more in 
keeping with the character of Ohaitanya, the subject of the 
song. The expression ‘ ’ (the deep ocean of 

divine love) is quite clear and happy; but we think the 
expression ‘ sRlPi ’ (his eyes are the oceans of tears) 

is happier still. 

Padakalpataru. 

'3tC^ — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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— Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnayapadalahari. 

'StCT— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Both the above versions are faulty from the standpoint 
of rhythm. Let us wait till we can find a better version in 
any other old MS. 

CiSpr — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C<2PI f^?l— 0. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the MS. 
The version of the Vaishnavapadalahari is not at all clear in 
sense. The expression ’ (the friend of the 

ocean of love) is not at all happy. The previous line is 
C’ltfWtfl I* ‘Govindadas expects.’ Now adding 
the line ‘Cfipl ^^51’ to this, we get, the following idea : — 

“ Govindadas expects the friend of the ocean of love,” 
which is not at all sensible and clear. But if we add the 
version of the Manuscript to it, we get quite a clear and 
sensible reading : — * Govindadas expects a drop from the 
ocean of love.’ So we can accept this version in preference 
to that of the Padakalpataru and Vaishnavapadalahari. 


4. Different readings in regard to the song — 

C’ltit, etc 

C’ltft— Padakalpataru. 
cafitfs cnrfl— C. U. MS. No. 32i. 

^ ’W CTltt— 0. U. MS. No. 327. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Pada- 
kalpataru. The next line is ‘ ^ (Tjtfa ’ — 

* Badha is making an image of yours with utmost care.’ 
Adding this line to the version of the Padakalpataru ‘ 

^ C’ltft’ ‘with the help of Kanc*han, Juthi and 
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other flowers,’ we get quite a sensible reading, namely - 
‘ E>adha is making an image of yours with the help of 
Kanohan, Juthi and other flowers.’ To make images with 
the help of flowers was a very common art with the lovers 
of our old literature. ' As regards the other two versions, 
they are not very happy. Separately they are all right, 
but in connection with the next line they are not very 
expressive. 

U. MS. No. 327. 

C'Stfil— 0. U. MS. No. 324 and 

Padakalpataru. 

I— Padakalpataru. 

|~C. U. MS. No. 324 and 327. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 324 and Padakalpataru. 

0. U. MS. No. 327. 

0. U. MS. No. 327. 

'^1 FI 0. U. MS. No. 324 and Padakalpataru. 


6. Different readings in regard to the song — 

’fsitH ?t«R *1t9, etc 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 
fW— 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

’ll?!— 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

«1RC*I 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

The word (in the feet) in the version of the 

Vaishnavapadalahari should be replaced by the word atRC*l 
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(in the ears) as we find it in the version of the University 
Manuscript, for is an ornament for ears and not for feet. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^ — c. U. MS. No. 324. 


6. Different readings in regard to the song — psi 



— ^Padakalpataru. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

'8|'S?5l — 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the MS. 
No. 324, the other two versions being faulty from the 
standpoint of rhythm. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

<511%— 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

•?! C?f?CSl — Padakalpataru and Padamrita- 

samudra. 

511 <81151—0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Padakalpataru and Vaishnava- 
padalahari. 

^t5l — Padamritasamudra. 

5l^f5l c^1 ?!t5t— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

— V aisnavapadalahari . 

U. MS. No. 324. 

<5rtc»ttllt5l5— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

<81^^ ^1 ^t5l — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

<81^ C^tC5 f5l^^ C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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7 . Different readings in regard to the song — 

BF^tCT — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

5f%— 0. U. MS. No. 327. 

'5?l1 ^5F C^t? — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

'SC*! (?ft C^t?— C. U. MS. No. 327. 

C'5^?5 — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 327. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the former, being 
more clear in sense. 

C’ftf^sWffC^ — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C’ltr^’WtJT U. MS. No. 327. 

«(fjl — ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

5*! 0. U. MS. No. 827. 


8. Different readings in regard to the song — 

’itlsc*! 

^^5C*l C*!**!^ — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

*lft — Padamritasamudra. 

U. MS. No. 327. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalahari, the other two being imperfect in rhythm. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

— C. U. MS. No. 327. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

U. MS. No. 327. 

(TH ^ gaf ^4 4t*ll — ^Vaishnavapadalahari, 


9 
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^1—0. U. MS. No. 324. 

^ ^^(1—0. U. MS. No. 327. 

Of the above three versions the version of the University 
MS. No. 324 is more sensible and more in keeping with the 
spirit of the song. 

Srikrishna goes to Radha in the guise of a woman. 
Seeing him Radha asks one of her female attendents as 
to who that lady might be ; this is the idea of the song. 

Now the version ’ after 

” is not at all clear and happy. The other version 
is also not happy, though it is clear in 
sense. If at the first sight suspicion arises in the mind of 
Radha, the dramatic effect of the song suffers to a great 
extent. While on the other hand the version — 

?f5ir — ‘Who this unknown woman of Braja may be’ is 
quite clear and happy. So we prefer this version. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

U. MS. No. 327. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Padamritasamudra. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

’W — Padamritasamudra. 

U. MS. No. 327. 
u. ms. No. 324. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


Vaishnavapadalahari. 
0. U. MS. No. 324. 
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9. Different readings in regard to the song — 
^ 


— Vaishnayapadalahari. 

^ C. TJ. MS. No. 324. 

«ni*tCT — Vaishnayapadalahari. 

^ -0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Vaishnayapadalahari. 

*ni C. U. MS. No. 324. 

55 — Vaishnayapadalahari. 

55 ^ U. MS. No. 324. 

•IIR — Vaishnayapadalahari. 

sRsi 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

The expression is not at all happy. The 

word ‘*3^*1’ is neyer found to express “ a pair of half-closed 
dreamy eyes,” which the poet means to describe here. The 
whole sentence is this : — 

’iw m 55" 5’5 

*19^ I 

“The happy pair are whispering in a low and heayy 
yoice, while their dreamy eyes are half-closed when they 
exchange kisses.” 

Thus we see the word (to stretch) is not at all happy. 
On the other hand the word is a yery common expres- 

sion to suggest eyes half-closed and dreamy owing to loye 
and passion ; and is a yery common expression 

to suggest a pair of dreamy eyes in our Bengali literature. 
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10. DifiEerent readings in regard to the song — >ICW 

^ 

Y aisnav apadalahari. 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Yaisnava- 
padalahari. Both the versions are quite clear in sense, but 
the version of the Vaisnavapadalahari is more deep and 
suggestive. Eadha sees Krishna from the roof of the palace 
and falls in love with him at the very first sight. 

This is the fact, which both the versions mean to express 
in their own figurative way ; and we are to see which of 
them is more expressive and suggestive. 

The version of the University manuscript says : — 

C'Sf? I 

“ The arrow of love struck her heart piercing through 
her raountain-like heaving breast and her jacket.” This is 
too crude and unpoetic. 

While on the other hand the version . of the Yaishava- 
padalahari is quite sensible and expressive. According to 
this version—” the arrow of love struck her heart inspite 
of the opposition put forward by her family reputation and 
her personal fear of shame.” 

Radha is a married girl, and she comes of a very 
respectable and aristocratic family. Now to fall in love 
with Krishna for a married girl like her, is to go against 
her family reputation and tradition. Besides that, there 
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is also the fear of shame. This is v^hat the poet means to 
say. Thus we see the version of the Yaisnavapadalahari 
is more suggestive and artistic. 

^51^ — Yaisnavapadalahari. 

„ .. —0. U. MS. No. 324. 


11. Different readings in regard to the song — 



0. U. MS. No. 324. 
srtf^ — Yaisnavapadalahari. 

’f? eTtf^ — Padamritasamudra. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Uni- 
versity Manuscript. The word in the version 

^tf^’ is not correct from a grammatical point of view. 
In Maithili and Brajabuli, the suffix is added to a noun 
in the genitive case. Now here the word (deep) is an 

adjective qualifying the word (separation). In Bengali 

or Maithili an adjective never takes the case or number of 
the noun it qualifies. So the word with the suffix ^ 
is not correct according to our Bengali and Maithili Qrammar. 

The other version m is not clear. The 

word is a peculiar word. The meaning is however clear 

if we take the word ‘’fJ?’ to mean In that case the 

line may mean — “ owing to the misfortune of separation.” 

But we prefer the version of the University MS., i.e., ‘51?;? 
ft?? §’*1 sTtPl* — ‘ Owing to deep sorrows of separation.* This 
is quite clear and simple. 

^ — Yaisnavapadalahari. 

' ^ — 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

*11 — Yaisnavapadalahari. 

'^1 U. MS. No. 324. 
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^ ^ — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

^ — 0. U. MS. No. 3241 and Fadamrita* 

aamudra. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Univer* 
sity Manuscript and the Padamritasamudra. The word 
do not suggest that idle movements of limbs which 
one displays in the time of passion. The word means 

simply to shake. The whole stanza is this : — 

5lt5l I 

^ ^ I’ 

* There are waves of passion in his mind, and he is again 
and again twisting his limbs in intense passion.* 

Thus we see, the word (twisting) is most appro- 

priate here. 

’t? ^ ^ — ^Vaisnavapadalahari. 

^15 SRI ^^—0. U. MS. No. 324. 

^ 'SH — Padamritasamudra. 

The version of the Padamritasamudra is faulty from the 
standpoint of rhythm; so we reject it. The two other 
versions, i. e., those of the Vaisnavapadalahari and the C. U. 
MS. No. 324 are both perfect in rhythm and clear in sense. 
So at present we accept both of them in the absence of any 
better reading. 


12. In the Padakalpataru we have the song 

^ etc ’ attributed to the poet Qovindadas. 

The Vaisnavapadalahari also attributes the song to the same 
poet; but in the Calcutta University Manuscript No. 324 
we get the song with the name of Ballavadas in the colophon. 

We cannot say anything definitely regarding the author- 
ship of the song, till we consult other old Manuscripts. 
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^ — Yaisnavapadalahari. 

^^_0. U. MS. No. 324. 

•sitfsi ^ aRl— Padakalpataru, 

C«fW «t9--0. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Fada* 
kalpataru. The expression is not at all happy. 

The word may be taken to mean ‘ tender ; ’ but even 

then it is less expressive than ‘ in a piteous tone.’ 

‘To cry in a piteous tone* is certainly more expressive 
than ‘ to cry in a tender tone.* 

Padakalpataru . 

0. U. MS. No. 3 -’4. 

— Padakalpataru. 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 

C<2t5l^ 

Padakalpataru. 

^ CSltC? siftsi 

c’ftr^’tr ^ I 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 


13. Different readings in regard to the song — ^91 
«rf«i^9ST 

^51^ 6hT — Yaisnavapadalahari. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

'ail9« CT 5R sifni ^ — ^Yaisnavapadalahari. 
a m ^—0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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— Vaisnavapadalahari, 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Vaisnava- 
padalahari. It is more artistio and sweet from the stand- 
point of rhythm. The alliteration of with of 
is very happy, and it adds to the music of the line. 

— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

'if? — 0. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
University Manuscript. The word can never be used 

as an adjective to the noun It is generally used 

to qualify an adjective, just in the same way as the word 
‘more' is used in English before an adjective to highten 
its degree. It cannot be used before a noun to qualify it, 
as we find it in the version of the Vaisnavapadalahari. 
In the version of the University Manuscript it has been used 
before the adjective ‘sweet ’, to add to its degree. 

— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

^f?— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

'sjf^ 51^? — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
University Manuscript. 

The version of the Vaisnavapadalahari is quite clear 
in sense, but it is very poor in expression. To explain 
the line we have to split it into two separate ideas, namely, 
(1) ‘ There was (a kind of gem) shining on his head,’ 

and (2) ‘ His movements were graceful.' 

This is not at all happy. The second version gives 
us a complete idea in one sentence, namely ‘ His movements 
were as graceful as those of an elephant.’ So we prefer it 
to the other. 
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Now let us quote the unpublished songs of Govindadas, 
we have found in the old Manuscripts. These songs are 
to he found neither in the Anthologies of Vaisnava songs, 
such as, the Fadakalpataru, the Padakalpalatika, the 
Fadamritasamudra, the Gourapadatarangini, the Vaisnava* 
padalahari and others, nor in the published editions of 
the songs of the poet, nor even in the Aprakasitapada* 
ratnavali, a collection of unpublished Vaisnava padas, 
edited by Mr. Satishchandra Ray. M.A., and published by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Farishad. 


14. Different readings in regard to the song — 

— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C^l stCT — Fadakalpataru. 

C^1 — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

^?I| — Fadakalpataru and 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 
^ — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

C*f^ — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

— Fadakalpataru. 

'Sf? OT? C. U. MS. No. 302. 

C^l — Fadakalpataru and 

Vaisnavapadalahari 

C^1 C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaisanavapadalahari. 

— 0. G. MS. No. 302. 
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Of the above two versions the former is defective so far 
as its rhythm goes. In this respect the second version is 
quite all right ; and since it is quite clear in sense we cannot 
have any objection in accepting it. 

'^*1 ’ttJl — Padakalpataru 
'^*1 ?lt51 — Vaisanavapadalahari. 

C’ltf’lHr '^‘1 ’im— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 


15. Different readings in regard to the song — ^ 




51^ — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

5l«R— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

— ^Vaisanavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

^ Vaisanavapadalahari. 

♦ref 0. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

41^ H(.f[ — Padakalpataru and 

V aisana vapadalahari. 
C’ftsj Sfw? 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

5ltf5 — Vaisanavapadalahari. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the first. The 
second version — IJ? *ltf5 is not very happy. 

Of course, the word “f’P'j]’ may be taken here to mean 
‘nothing* and the whole sentence may be translated thus : 
^Nothing is reflected in an unclean mirror. ” But we think 
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the first version— Reflection 
is impossible in a dull mirror” is more clear. 

C’ltft’tftft’l ^tC5 f^Bt? I 

Vaisanavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 

'St? f?^t? II 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 


16, Different readings in regard to the song — 3fg sf’tst?*! 




5fT| CTtB? — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

'S’l si’l C. U. MS. No. 302. 

The word is absurd ; most probably it is a mis- 

print. It should be ‘'5’t as we find it in the version of 
the C. U. MS. No. 302. 

’t'f ’I? ■sit? ?55It^S — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

’t? W ?B5It^S — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

^r?l ^t?r 

•?!?? SfBt? CTf? I 

— ^Vaisnavapadalahari. 

5^1 ?5tsi W’l?®! 

9fsr «tt?? cwf? I 

—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version of the 
Vaisnavapadalahari. The version of the University Manus- 
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cript is defective in rhythm, and the word the ahbrevia> 
tion of the word is not at all happy. 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 302, 


17. Defferent readings in regard to the song — 

wc«i 

®lt*( ^ — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

5?lf5T iiJitsi— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the latter. The 
version ‘ ^ ’ conveys no sense at all. It is all 

right when we get *t?,’ for tho expression 'siPt* 

has got a suggestive meaning than what it literally means. 
It signifies grace and tenderness of movement. As “ “sitM '5rt*( 
will mean “He speaks very sweetly and tenderly” 
(like a child). But if there is only one instead of two 

(as it is in the second version) it will mean ‘half.’ 
Then again, the absence of the second in the version — 

“ ” not only affects the sense, but tells much 

upon the rhythm. I think one has been dropped 

in the Vaisnavapadalahari. 

— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

Padakalpataru. 

sptspJl 0. U. MS. No 302. 

sifrj'S Vaisnavapadalahari. 

f^f^'5 fife's 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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«(fsi — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

'SiW ’sitQCT *1^51 Padakalpataru. 

«lfsi «(Pi C. U. MS. No. 302. 

siW — Vaisnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 

'sfflR ^ 51^*1 0, U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

^*Rl ^*ft^ — Padakalpataru, 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

— ^Vaisnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 
C. U. MS. No. 302. 

f^si^ — Vaisnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 
0. U. MS. No. 302. 

vjtsipa — ^Vaisnavapadalahari. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the University 
Manuscript. It is not only clearer in sense, hut also more 
correct in rhythm. 


18. Different readings in regard to the song — 



m ^—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

®v(l ^Ul- Padakalpataru. 
flN — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

^*1^ — Padakalpataru and Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 
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«fcn 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Padakalpataru. 
sf’ltC?-- Vaisnavapadalahari. 

m ’IfJl— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

’It’l— Padakalpataru. 

’tt'QW -’It'QUti;!! '»lt^ '^*1 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

'8TO— Padakalpataru and Vaisnavapadalahari. 
^r«(? C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Pada* 
kalpataru and Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 302, 

511 Padakalpataru and 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

^*1^ C'Stil ^?F Padakalpataru and 

Vaisnavapadalahari, 

— Vaisnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 
0. U. MS. No. 302. 


19. Different readings in regard to the song — 5^^ C*tt51 

^^1591 

U. MS. No. 302. 
srtW — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C’ittt — Pad am ritasamudra. 
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0. U. MS. No. 302. 
— Vaisnavapadalahari. 

?(?l— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

^C*l — Padamritasamudra, 

C^fii— C. MS. No. 302. 

C’lf^ — Vaisnavapadalahari. 


20. Different readings in regard to the song — 
C’Sfs 

C^?ltV Padakalpataru. 

C’ilJ -Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C’fl? 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Bf’f — Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru. 

'55 ’IW'SOT— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 


21. Different readings in regard to the song — ■^515 
gjfsi'S 05^1 

— Vaisnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 

«Rr«( 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

C-215 ^*5 ^5 sHRf? C^t? — Padakalpataru. 

C<g*I — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

CSW ft* <?115 — Vaisnavapadalahari. 
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Of the above three versions we prefer those of the 
University Manuscript and the Padakalpataru, both of 
which convey the same sense, namely “tears are flowing 
like the waves of the ocean of love.” The version of the 
Vaisnavapadalahari— CSTt? — is not at all 
happy. We cannot find out any sense in the expression — 
“tears are flowing with the ocean of love.” ( *15 

'^C ‘1 cats! — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

C^C*I — Vaisnavapadalahari. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the former. 
Chaitanya was mad with divine love, this is what the poet 
means to say in this poem. Now be is shedding tears, in the 
next moment he is laughing. This is quite natural with 
a man of Chaitanyas temperament. But what could made 
him angry ? So we think the word (as we find it 

in the version of .the Vaisnavapadalahari) should he 
as we have it in the version of the University Manuscript. 
The Padakalpataru also gives us instead of 

CSt’l — Vaisnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 

C'St’l 0, U. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru. 

1^5 — Vaisanavapadalahari. 

'« Kf\ 0. U. MS. No. 302. . 

sftil— Padakalpataru. 

fifsq Vaisanavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaisnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 

0 . U. MS. No. 302. 
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22. Different readings in regard to the song — C5f^!l1 
^ 

Hff — Vaishnavapadalahari and 0. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru. 

— Padakalpataru and 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

#tC? — ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

— Padakalpataru. 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^ *tf^ — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

— Padakalpataru. 

^ ’If^ ^rt5— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 

C’tt?)! C. IT. MS. No. 302. 

Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 

Jiff?— C. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru and 

V aishnavapadalah ari. 

spsisil 

vrt^i ’Fiicil ^^W?{—C. U. MS. No. 302. 


4 
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23. Different readings in regard to the song— ^ 



<8^^ — ^Yaishnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 
'5|\8f— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

^*1 C«Si*r '®C? 

R?P*I p?*! '®[f^ — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru, 

C<£l’l 

'»RF*1 Rf’l?— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

'SRF*! C. U. MS. No. 302. 

f^«i^ ^?F*1 ’fit? — Padakalpataru, 

’t'f ’f? ^ — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 

'StC^ ^9! R3f 

515? 5I5f?*r C. U. MS. No. 302. 

BF?t BfiR C-Stsi *J?S1 

— Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 

RtM *1Vf 

?vr5 c. U. MS. No. 302. 


24. Different readings in regard to the song — cziC? 

USI U5I ^«I?? 

C<2n:*ir5 U5I ^91??— C. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

C<2|? UBJ 501? — Vaishnavapadalahari, 
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^ C'SSI c^t^— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

C^9f — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Vaishnava- 
padalahari, being more correct in rhythm. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

— ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 
silif 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— V aishnavapadalahari. 
C'Sic’i ^?i5i 
WT^ '315 I 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 


25. Different readings in regard to the song — 




*1551 #15W ^ 

—0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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— ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Uni- 
versity Manuscript. The version of the Yaishnavapadalahari 
is not at all happy. The sentence—”^ fai^ 

— ” has got no connection with the previous line — 
“•1^ — ” and the whole sentence is not at all clear 

in sense. But if we accept the version of the University 
Manuscript, we get quite a sensible reading. —The version 
is this — 


^?nr 

I 

“His eyes are like new clouds, whence endless torrents 
of tears like so many heavenly rivers have overflooded the 
three worlds.” This is quite clear, and we cannot have any 
objection in accepting it, in preference to the other version. 

— Yaishnavapadalahari and Fadakalpataru. 

U. MS. No. 302. 

— Yaishnavapadalahari. 

— Fadakalpataru. 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 


^5? — Fadakalpataru and Yaishnavapadalahari. 
U. MS. No. 302. 
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26. DifEerent readings in regard to the song — fsHP’t’l 



51^'® Padakalpataru. 

5^*1 — ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

51^^ ?r«r® ^r**r5 R*tl— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

»lt5'5 C’ftiJ — Padakalpataru. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

JitF'S CH C’lt? 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru. 

*it5l — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 


27. Different readings in regard to the song — fjpifjl 

^si 

lil — ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

Vi) C. U. MS. No. 324.. 

'5RF — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^—0. U. MS. No. 324.. 

"Sit*! ^ — Padakalpataru. 

fW '«WR ^ fC^l ^^—0. U. MS. No. 324. 

'srt'l fW '»PP •rat’l ^ — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Univer- 
sity Manuscript. The other two versions are not at all clear 
in sense. While on the other hand the version of the Manus- 
cript is as clear as it is happy and suggestive — "The home 
( ) has got its own influence on Radha, while the way 
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(to the grove of her lover) casts a different sort of charm 
on her.” 


28, Different readings in regard to the song — 

'^91 

C^1 — Vaishnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalahari. 

Ji »lfV — 0. U. MS, No. 324. 

^'Q — Padakalpataru. 

^'Q^— 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

^Cf '5^1 C5tt — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalahari. 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

'5^^* c»(t^ — 0. U, MS. No. 324. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C^t^— 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

5l*l ?ltf^— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

C®t5tf%— Padakalpataru.. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

sRJst CT5tf?— Padakalpataru. 

51W C*Wtfil--0. U. MS. No. 324. 
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The unpublished songs of Oovindadas : — 

1. c«f<f I 

c*pt 

^ f»i»^ *if? 

ffif<t5j »irt5i 1) 

'SRF*! C^<f91 

csfikp JJCT I 

?t«f1 ^91 H 

Calcutta University MS. No. 327. 


2. ^*wf^ bPC5 I 

W ’ftiw »lt? N 

591^ H 

^ ’a[S| fijilt'S I 
«5t^i:«i ’lacsi «?c2i II 
^ ?h(ft ^ w? C?t5T I 

5if®T^ t5ro5t»t II 
^TM ^ C’t? I 

C*fC*RI »ltf^ II 

C’ltf^’Wfl ^ I 

^ f5|^ I 

Calcutta University MS. No. 327. 
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f5#f 

5?l® f53<tw ^*1% II 

<?lt^tt C?*f ?t5lt«r«t ^t!l I 
»li|3|«l f5« ^<5 sitf? JltJI'5 

^9 *1? arfaff^ ?lt^ II 

?f%«IW 5|^J| f ^ *1? WN I 
nut^i ^?i'$ ?i*i ♦tfa^ 

?tt^ 5|(R MVa II 

?9tCT '^gf WS| 

sitf? ^t?l ^9 I 

c’ftr?i»«f»ft»r 5itf5 >i5i?p5 

^cnfsi II 

Calcutta University MS. No. 327. 


^T«ll 5ltf% CM^ I 

^ f*|5(t^ ^ II 

^?l «(fil srf«l 1 

^tCBC^ C^ltC? f^JT II 

5^C*I 5ltf^ ^91 n?«tt*l I 
C^#t C5?l^ ^ I 

*i^si ^ ?|j» II 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324. 
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’im 

91155? C^Tf5 C5 I 

^ C»T 55^?^ 5slt^ 

^Xs c®tfa a I 

c^ f5w c*t3r c^Bf^ 

BnfSl B»5 C5 I 

t9'59| '^5591 '^^9! 

5?t5 FT^IfP 55i CiJ II 

5ft5?P C?51 1 

^^5 «tc5 »ni m 

5ni5R CS151 n 

^ '551 C?It5iJ f555 f5C5t6ST 

C55tCT C55f5 C5 I 
?t5 55iR 5t5lf5 

C9ttf5*9r '5C*I I 

Calcutta University MS. No. 327. 


5t«<5 5r^5>l C5sf^ I 
^5 C?f»T II 

■^9ft «(#t 3f5 m CSf^ I 
555?! S15t5( "ts C’f^ » 

P 35 555 5C5 C*Tt5 1 

555C5 5t55 55551^ C5?t5 II 
^ W5 5rC5 '55 ^*t555i I 
C9nf55f5t5 C5f5 5^ 55i II 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324. 
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^^5^175 w% c«ft?r I 

cs®i Pt'f 5c^ni >4^ *w I 

^*5 II 

C«l*l ^9l1 I 

9r5i«o ’itsii 11 

I 

d'H ^ ^SiF*! ^?rfsj I 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324<. 


CWt^ 

5|t<(?, f% ^55? ^ 'STlSprt’t I 
'fS\ '»lf®*ltc?l '5|^*t C351 Slftft 

*1*1 'St’I II <*P II 

(Ttl »W'5»I c^t’lST 

♦I?!*! 1 

5F^5RI I 

'il'Sf? fm f Sf*n C5fil CTl »f^ 

^51 'i^5tc?r '5rt*isi ^ 

^ ^*ll 11 

^ c*t9f ^ifk cs^ 

CW^ ^Itsira ^ 1 
^ iTtf^’^ 55i«i 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324. 
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»t? af? 

?P1^ C^tf? I 

^tC’t ^ ?FtC5 

CTtC'if CSltf% II 

051 Slt5|^— 

^ I 

5f?l ^ C^fir fsiaf 11 C^f^ 

f^PC^l 5Pf? II 

*fi c®?i 

55f? ^ ^tCl 5^1 J?|tf^ I 

'^* ft 5lt50 

f% C^tft C^ltlt^ I 
C^ (??ft 51 

ft?5 15^»t I 

<^1 yi?i5i *t?«:»f 

5|fC5 C’ttft’wmw N 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324*. 


'^I’lftit^ 

^ ^’srfWC? 

oft ^ COft I 

^ 5itft 'e^ II 

«(ft ftp ^ 

v^5t C5|? I 
Wft^^t51OT 

C(r3[ n 
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I 

< 7 ii 

'»it^f% cs«i f»»r I 

?lt^ I 

■SKRJ ^«rt CS 51 

^ n 

5fJI 

c^ c5f? (711 «(m? 

C’ltstft I 

C’ltf^t*! ^ 

^’TS C’ltft I 
’Itcsi 

^ C^tfil I) 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324 . 


*( 151 ^ 

<?r«r 5if^ ^?ni ^wtJi i 

15 ^ 5 ?«i sr 

^ II 

W 5 R!* "eil^ 51 Wt 5 l I 

fwn«i ^ 

C^fSqi f^jq C(5BFf^ ^ n 
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cstf? I 

C'Sf’T '3W 5rtl5 mfk 
’BTS'il fV C3[tf^ » 

C«t^^ C<2r*l*l3f %59I 

^Rf%* C5t^ I 

B**R 5^ Cf\\ 

’ttJl II 

Calcutta University MS. No. 32db. 


^1^ »t=W ^?f5T 

5I5C51 C<2m I 

^C5| C^’l I 
%5T »nj?r ?t?if>i 

135^ 5|tft 1 
, 'Stt 

’HR 3Tt?IC? ^ I 

(7P1 ’FIS C^l ’FW 5lt»(tt^ 

(Rt^ I 

*^51 ^^lil 

c^t^i n 

^’i^* ^it^rtt fntt^ 

f^5i <S5 1 

»SC8f 
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'8|t^ 

f?afft n 
^tt I 

til 51^ c®t?tf? 

lit?'® C’ltf^^’l • 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324. 


51^ >n?f I 

s^fftt c^ ^ a 
'sit«*w 5it5r ?if^ ^fi{ 

?tc^J I 

srfsj ^ 

^ «itf^ c»t«P5[ n 

v|^ '5pa?[ '®»f^ ^ ’Rt’ifl 

C?m *t5t5J 1 

pnp ^ ^ t>i»5:^ *ifif 

«w^ii 5rt *n^ n 

i£i^^ ^ 

^n ^ I 

^5^ II 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324 
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I ^ II 

'Q 5i^ Br9i«ni \ 

^ II 

VQ <3^ ^«| 3I|t5J I 

II 

'« ^ ^t«i I 

^ w»t?t«i n 

'Q Sf® ^t3f I 

t? *it^ II 

^ 63? ^9ft? I 
C?f^ ^ 6C^t?J II 
c’ttf%**f»rr>f ii^ I 

'5liP*l 5»*f II 

Calcutta University M8. No. 324. 


5(fl53 C’ft^ 6^ I 

f?5f^ I 

^ II 

5|tl% I 

■iHTf^ '«n6C?J C’ft^ II 

'Si<R^ I 

«if^ C^ II 

^f5lfjl<*r ^-^'5 ciltt I 
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5>l i 

'SISIW C’ltift I 
'®l^^ C^tf« II 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324(, 


c^t5t? ^ I 

sn II 

Jiipgi I 

M 

C9it^ cflrf^ I 

C7p\7{ «(ift « 

^w?i c#t^ I 

Slfllt ’l?^ II 

c^lt^l ^e. 5tf5l I 

^vi^'ft ^ srtf^w ^f5i 11 

^%1 *1^1 11 
^tR C^t5( 5T?( sitC’I I 
C’ltf^’VfVftC’lil ^TIR ’BftC’t II 

Calcutta University MS. No. 302. 


’tt^ 

“STt^l C351 1 
«(#t ^ C*f*l 11 
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c^t5tfa 

«t5)C*l ^c?i *1Tf^ I 

C^n -BISJ 511 II 

C®t5tfil C^*t '§91 '$Pf9T 

?ttc^1 ^tc’t I 

C^JtC^ 'SP51913i'^ 511 C^'aW 

^51 ?^9i f^?itc‘n II 

C551 '§^ ' 51 ^? 

»rf^5 '^Ptsi I 

t951 51^ 5it?t1I 

?t'»t5 ^ftfsi^ 5ft51 N 

Calcutta University MS. No. 324. 
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A ORITIOAIi STUDY OF THE SONGS OP GOVINDADAS 

By 

Biswapati Choudhury, M.A. 

la this short thesis I have dealt with as many !is thirty- 
four songs of Govindadas comparing the readings of old MSS. 
with those presented by the published anthologies of 
Yaishnava songs. I have also included two new songs of 
Govindadas, not to be found in any of the published 
anthologies, such as, the Padakalpataru, the FadakalpalatikS, 
the Vaishnavapadalaharl, the Padamritasamudra, etc. Even 
Mr. Satishchandra Roy, M.A., has not incorporated these two 
songs in his famous work — the Aprakashita-padaratnavall, 
a collection of unpublished Vaishnava songs, published by 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 

1. Different readings in regard to the song — 



The song is not to be found in the Padakalpataru, the 
Padamritasamudra, the Fadakalpalatika or any other published 
anthology of Yaishnava songs. The only published edition 
where we get it is the Yaishnavapadalabarl. The same song 
with different readings has however been found in the 
Calcutta University MS. No. 303. Now let us compare the 
reading of the MS. with that of the Yaishnavapadalabarl. 

(a) C. U. M''\ No, 303. 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(b) — Yaishnavapadalabarl. 

% C. U. MS. No. 303. 
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(c) — Vaifihnavapadalaharl. 

■^9 ’8»f^ 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

(d) ^?F — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^ c^— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

(e) ^ —Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

(/) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

U. MS. No. 303. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Vaishnava- 
padalaharl. Erom the previous lines we come to know 
that Krishna was not in himself when the female^ttendant, 
( ) sent hy Badha, first approached him. So the 

had to wait till Krishna came hack to his sense again. 
Then the poet says — C55l Krishna then came 

to his sense again. So the could now approach him 

with the message of BadhiSi. This is the idea we get from the 
version of the Vaishnavapadalaharl, and this reading is quite 
sensible. The reading as we get it in 

the version of the G. U. MS. No. 303, is not in keeping 
with the idea contained in the line — 

(Now the beautiful lady approached him to communicate 
to him the message of Bsdha). 

Now let us give the whole song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations have been made. 


f2i? 
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^ ^?F C^?l I 

*R5ft C?f^ '»l«^ ’t? 

H pa siasifas c^itu i 
Jlpf^ CT5t?l ’Rslt 

’Srt’liF p**f I 

w *1^? ^rp 

II 

ar<^a <3?5i 

JTpf^ c^?i ^3at>r I 
=5*pft ’tsR 'sia 

c’fffaswtJT II 

2. Different readings in regard to the song — 1^011*1^1 
<ltf% ^ 

(а) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and Fadakalpataru. 

0. U. MS. No. 303. 

( б ) ^ 5 ! 51 ^ '^ 1 ?^— 

Vaishnavapadalaharl and Fadakalpataru. 

¥55! ^ '«¥WC5!— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

The song as found in the MS. begins with — 

*11^51 5RPtr 
irt^ ’if^nr pf«T cw I 

So the word ‘'St’P?’ in the next line is quite significant 
here. But the song in the Fadakalpataru and Vaishnavapada* 
lahari begins with — 

MWHf? ¥5*! «n!5lf5 

5lt?¥ 5f^ m I 

Here is required instead of l” ^ 
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Vaishnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 
siCtiP MS. 303. 

(d) i?5 5!5|^e1— Padakalpataru. 

^t5l s!5 >1*1^91 — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

MS. 303. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Vaish- 
navapadalahari. The other two versions are equally clear in 
idea, but do not give us as perfect a rhythm as we get it in the 
version of the Padakalpataru. It may be held that the 
genuineness of the version of a poem is not to he ascertained 
by its rhythmic perfection which may be a later improvement 
—but in the case of Qovindadas — that perfect master of 
rhyhthmical art, I think that argument will not hold good. 

(e) ^5*1 — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 303. 

(/) W91t?F*l — Padakalpataru. 

^91- ^?l9i ^c^tsi9i — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^C^9I Tr9it?p«i— C. U. MS. No. 303. 

(ff) — Vaish navapadalaharl. 

’Itft? — Padakalpataru and University 

MS. No. 303. 

(A) fBi'59> — Padakalpataru and Vaishnava- 

padalahari. 

fw^9i %?t«( ?lt3f--C. U. MS. No. 303. 

Now let us give the whole song as it stands after addi- 
tions and alterations have been made in accordance with the 
suggestions proposed by us. 
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I 

C’l^l I 

CTI ^4 CffS! II 

»rc<iP 4^191 ^4t4 I 

44r »tfeNC4 ^^41 514 ^ 

4fti^C4 ^^41 4?lt4 II 

?»t445 C4flt^ 5|f5 JlJTfSl 

55i?c^ ^f«| grrf4 I 

414*4 f%4*l 44*1 45 5111^ 

454 r8ff44l II 

<t»F54[ ^5t44T 4544f (r4lt4f‘1 

4 *^ 1 , ' 

C’ltf^Hf Wt4 455 «^n4i*t 

r5r54l f^l4 4tW II 


3. Different readings in regard to the song — 4t^4r ^t4T 
4514 4lC5 

(a) 4t^ ^41 ^tC5 f*14i -C. U. MS. No. 303. 

^41 45|;? ^rfc 5 — Padakalpataru and Yaishnava- 

padalahari. 

Of the above two versions we would prefer that of the 
University MS. In this song we find that a suspicion has 
arisen in the mind of Jashomatl, the mother of Krishna 
as to the conduct of his son, Krishna. Here she is complain- 
ing against the unusual late rising of Krishna, and asks 
why he was still wearing his night-dress when it was almost 
noontime. This is what we get from the version — “41^ ^4| 
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’W*! I” (Why are you still wearing your night’s 

blue cloth) ? The other version, i.e., the version of the 
Padakalpataru, is meaningless here. 

There is nothing unusual in one’s wearing a blue cloth during 
day time. So we prefer the version of the Manuscript. 

The suggestion of this poem is that Krishna according 
to Jashomatl had worn the blue apparel of Balaram by mis- 
take, whereas in truth he had in his nocturnal revelry taken 
the blue sari of Rsdha for his own. 

(b) 'brp*I •?! f^**f — ^Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

— Padakalpataru. 

'5RF«I — 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

(c) "SIV ^ C*It^— Padakalpataru. 

'BW (Rrt— C. U. MS. No. 303. 

Of the above two versions that of the Padakalpataru 
seems correct. The version of the MS. seems faulty. It 
is not in keeping with the idea of the previous line — 
“gsgp^si i” All these are said by Jashomatl, 

Krishna’s mother. So the expression — — 
carries no sense here. 

(d) ^ '«?— Padalahari. 

— Padakalpataru. 

^*1 CBft?~0. U. MS. No. 803. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the MS. 
No. 308. 

(e) — Vaishnavapadalaliari. 

^51 fes 'SittPt?— Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No 303. 
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Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Pada- 
kalpatara. The version of the University Manuscript carries 
no sense at all. The word as we find it in the version 
of the Padalaharl should be which we get in the version 
of the Padakalpataru. 

(/) OR — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 
or^— MS. No. 303. 

(g) 5)1 OnisT — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

511 c^^—C. U. MS. No. 303. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the former. The 
second verson is not very clear. 

(h) ^9^ »ff»i 'Q)f51 >4^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 
^5* ^9^ 'Q'R Of? — C. U. MS. No. 303. 

We prefer the former version. 

(i) ?? — ^Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

?? '5R— 0. U. MS. No. 303, 

0) C’ltft’W 55? Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

C’ltr^R *ft»l tSJ) awor^— 0. U. MS No. 303. 

(k) C’ilft’F C^lf?— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

C’lltlV C^lf? — Vaishnavapadalaharl 
and Padakalpataru. 
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Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
University manuscript. The word has got no significance 
here. It should be (He) as we find it in the version 
of the University MS. In this song we find that Krishna’s 
mother Jashomati suspects that her son must have fallen a 
prey in the hands of some evil spirit, otherwise why should 
he look so pale and sick ? The poet Govindadas consoles her 
saying— — “He is quite safe in his 
love with Gourl.” This is quite clear in sense. The other 
version — carries no sense at all. 
The word means ‘again’. 

Now let us give the whole song as we get it after the 
suggestions made above have been carried out. 

tin I 

II 

?rr® I 

"SW c?lt^ II 

3fPt'® c?it55i : 

#t5i II 

SI wtfji II 

'SIT^C’t? I 

t9S[si ^ I 

5t»I II 

wt»i aw-'^swf^ i 
^5(1^ fs?Wf c»ifs II 
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4. Different readings in regard to the song — 



(a) '5«(W’t— C. U. MS. No. 303. 

— Vaishnavapadalaparl. 

— Padakalpataru. 

(b) ^ 

^51 CSJtfil — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^ 5HT5lts!»» 

^*1 ^lt?l wtf? — ’ adakalpataru. 

^ »lt?l 9Ftf^— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

(c) ntfsi 5^* *f?C«n 

afj(3f»r nrf?l*l ^tf? - Vaishnavapadalahari. 
if?»R 51 ?* (?lt5t?f5l 

atJl^pr ^ff«— Padakalpataru. 

*1tf^ 55* *m*t C^5t5*l 

«t5l5W C. U. MS. No. 303. 

Of the above three versions, we prefer that of the 
University MS. This version produces a more happy 
rhythmical effect than what we get in the other two versions. 
Such finish in rhythm is typical of Govindadas, who is a 
perfect master of that subtle art. 

(d) ilCW 

5Jl 5t5lOl C5t^— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

?»9I 

C<r9ii? 7{\ gftsit C5t^— C. U. MS. No. 303. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Vaishnava- 
padalahari. The poet says — ‘Doth Krishna and BMh& have,' 
i 
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for the first time, experienced the pleasure of love. So 
their enjoyment knew no bounds.’ This is roughly the idea 
we get in the version— 

Rl l” 

The other version — Rl — is not so clear. 

(e) ^?PWR R9R C5tir *f«t Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

Padakalpataru. 

1 i?p 8 fR R9R 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalahari. The version of the Yaishnavapadalaharl 
says — “The thief (Krishna) comes unnoticed by the superiors.” 

Now let us give the whole song as we get it after all 
the above suggestions have been carried out. 


’nitlt 


f C«ftf9 I 

Rnw Wt c»rt5rt»r 

«1R»OT csft^rt II 

STjr J|R C'2tR<fR 

C«Ftf^ t 

Rl wtRca I 

^?P<tR RUR C5t9 <19 5tr*1C9 

<211*19^ C»!t B 
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C^iTSf? »Jt«l I 

'arf^ 

C5tCT *1il5lt5f B 


6. Different readings in regard to the song— 

>lH 

(а) C^Wt?1 — Vaishnavapadalaliarl'and Padakalpataru. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(б) 5^? 

— Padakalpataru and 
VaishnaTapadalahari. 

^iPf^ =¥t«p5;( 0. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Univer- 
sity Manuscript. The poem begins with the line. — **0*1^ 

— and the central idea of the song is that 
both Krishna and Eadha are equally young and beautiful. 
So the expression ‘JR ^ 15^’ is more suggestive and 
significant than the expression — “sR sR j5:*t l” 

(c) !rttt sit *itfku 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

5<tft c^rtc^ 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

The version of the University Manuscript is correct. 
The word seems to be a misprint. It should be 
as we get it in the version of the Manuscript. • 
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id) C^lf^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

51^ tf?® CTf^— C. IJ. MS. No. 302. 

(e) C’ltf^’WWW — ^Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

C’rtNHffflJf ^5 5|? — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

^K\ C. U. MS. No. 303. 

We prefer the former version. The version of the 
University Manuscript is defective in rhythm. 

Now let us give the whole song — 

m 11 

»R 

Sittt 511 

^5| gwi 5KR ^ 

(??? I 

(Sfll C?f^ 

C^1 ^11 

W51 '»lt«1 C*lf«T 1 

SR ^t’Cl Slt«R II 
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Govindadas was a great Sanskrit scholar, yet he uses 
the word a corrupt form of This shows that the 

great Vaishnava masters created new melodies by giving 
flexible forms to rigid classical words. 


6. Different readings in regard to the song — 

m ^ 

(a) — Vaishnavapndalehari, Padakalpataru and 

FadSmritasamudra. 

U. MS. No. 302. 

(b) Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 
0. U. MS. No. 302 

*t?r Padamritasamudra. 

{o') ^ ’tt'5 — Padftmritasamudra. 

5^ Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

^ ’tt^— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Uni- 
versity Manuscript. 

(d) sif5 sif? — Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

•1^ sift ^ — Padamritasamudra. 

5|f5 Jlf? C U. MS. No.- 302. 

(e) ^t?i— Padakalpataru. 

g^!l CvitPJl ^m-C. U. MS. No. 303 and Padft- 

mritasamudra. 

gSW ^C?f5 — Yaishnavapadalaharl. 
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if) ^ I 

’!W*l ’ftt I — y aishnavapadalaharl and 

Fadakalpataru. 

»irt*r n— 0. TT. MS. No. 302. 

The entire song is now given below. 


*1tf^ I 

’ISW I 

^ “m I 

i|ff ?f?i Ijsits® II 

•*s 

»Dt*l « 

*IP^ft5 C»ltR 'St? 1 

"SI?? ?5^ II 

5|?? ^C"l FR?5t Cnfft I 

«rt»itc'5 5?f?5 ^ csftf® n 

?5^ ’t«r "Bit? I 
^5? «IT? 'SIC? «I5|^8f II 

c’itf?*w?t»i ?>r »ff??t? II 


7. Different readings in regard to the song — 



(o) Sf^'S W? «l? C5?fj^ 

?rt»|®i 'BIW 1— C. XJ. MS. No. 303. 
Ce^fkW 5|?C!| ?? C??^ 

I — Fadakalpataru and Fadalaharl. 
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(6) ’♦W ^5? W — Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnavapadalaharl. 
iW— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions the former is more perfect in 
rhythm. 

(<?) ’flrm 

^51 ’llffe I — Yaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

afft?! f51lt*lt5l I— 0. U. MS. No. 802. 

We think the version of the University MS. is more 
expressive. A female attendant of Badba says — '‘It is quite 
certain that the secret love of Shyama has made its way into 
your heart.” This is quite clear. The other version — 

?it5l ’Itfe” is not clear. 

(d) ^ Padakalpataru. 

-A '^l 5tr»l — Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

^£l 5t»l C. U. MS. No. 802. 

Let us now give the whole song as we get it after all 
the above suggestions, for additions and alterations, have 
been carried out. 


I 

5ii 

#if1 w II 

wtw felt n 
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<2rf^ 'sf^ ’iTf^ I 

^*i5t s»t (;??r»i 

c’ttfjj’^f »rt»i *(f^ 

c^^fk ’?t9r II 


8. Different readings in regard to the song — ^f5l (ni»IW 
^ ‘< 591 ?:^ 56 

(a) ^ c?f«?ift— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^t5l 5IC=t — Padakalpataru. 

%5l 5F^ ^15 ??it— C. U . MS. No. 303. 

We can reject the version of the Padakalpataru. It is 
not at all clear. The other two versions are equally sensible 
and clear. 

(b) pifilstW ^ Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 
^ ?ir5t?p^_C. U. MS. No. 302. 

The version of the University MS. is defective in rhythm. 
We prefer the other version. 

(c) — Padakalpataru. 

^51 5ir«l c. U. MS. No. 302. 

iJni 5W ^91^— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

The version of the Vaishnavapadalahari is defective. 
The expression is absurd. 
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(d) sjtf? smw Padakalpataru. 

5ltf5 ^51 %| ^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

<^5? ?>l •% 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
University MS. The other two versions are not at all clear 
in sense. The version - sitf? ?|5f is not 

at all in keeping with the spirit of the whole song. In this 
song RadhS describes how the very sight of Krishna fills 
her heart with pleasure and how his sweet touch can destroy 
all evils. The whole poem is saturated with this idea. The 
line “ff5l 5^” is not at all in harmony with 

the general idea of the whole song. The next line is — 

^5^*' the poet says — “where such a 
stream of emotion fiows, scandal is sure to spread out there.” 
This is the idea we get from the version of the University 
MS. and it is quite clear. The idea we get from the version 
of the Fadakalpataru is — ^“soandal is sure to spread out there, 
where such a flow of emotion dries up,” This is absurd. In 
this connection it should be noticed that the word (used 

once in every line of this song) is not a term indicating 
negation of something. It is a mere as we call it in 

Bengali. 

Let us now give the whole song, as we get it after all 
these additions and alterations, suggested above, have been 
made. 


?lt5l "V?! ^ II 

^1 «r51^ 1 

^rt?l ^=1 5J1R =11 I 
>11 =itr=iGi =«:<ip c=it^ I 
c?5i =ic=it®=f II 


3 
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iif*| W I 

^ ^ ii 

?W ^9|t I 

^ It 

^t9l ^ <^f5| I 

C’ltf5R<ft>l II 


9. Different readings in regard to the song — 

>l^’t*l 

(a) 'sjtsiOT BfJl— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

'aJtPiCT tsf® 55*55i|— Padakalpataru. 
"Bitsw:*! 55* 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(b) C*f? ^t’tt^— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

C55 5't’tt^ — Padakalpataru, 

C»l1 ’R CW5 C. U. MS. No. 303. 

(o) C9I5 

C?t?l'5 11 — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

C5I5 

sitf5 f^5t»l I— Padakalpataru. 

artm^ 551 f5|5 

=nf5 C5t1l^ II— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(d) I — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

tj*l^C5 5^15^ I — Padakalpataru and 

0. U. MS. No. 302, 
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(<?) i»«fi 

*1^? ^?F ^ I — Padakalpataru. 

^ I— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

BfCs« 

• — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

Let us now give the whole song after carrying out the 
suggestions made above. 


c»n? ^’ftt II 

?s?5 I 

wfitt C915 f?3f 5if»«rw 

C?t?l^ f?5t? II 

»ttft tS?! f^?5 5|?f9l 

51? C?5 I 

wtfeeil ’|5|? 51^5* cjjfij 

?t^ II 

^ti:vrft 51? 51^91?:? wi?i «fCT 

?|^? 5|^? «P?F 1 
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10. Different readings in regard to the song — wtfs 
Jl'ft ’SJtt 

(a) 'Sill 1 

«Its»Cnf «— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

5fjl5 Bftfij 51^ fsisist I 

5?r W? li— 0. U. MS. No. b03. 

^ ^ I 

?l8f^ II — Padakalpataru. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
University Manuscript. 

(ft) ^ C^r® f^pca Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

f^fil fjp C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(o) C’ttH ^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

C’ttfl — c. U. MS. No. 302. 

(d) C®«1 5^* 5t^— Padakalpataru. 

'8|t5lC*tf — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

«lt5IC»*r C*rt5S| 515 * 5t^— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(e) Padakalpataru. 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

The whole song is now given below after all these sugges- 
tions have been carried out. 


5tf5| >t^ 1^51*1 I 

55 55 ' ^5 II 
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Sttf C 5 fl Hk C’l^ 11 

^ilW? Jlt^ll I 

c’ftti ^’*1 ^?n:^ ?i>it«ii II 

^sift ?51 CT^ JTt^f I 

c’ttf«i»«Rt»i *15 tsfi? II 


11. Different readings in regard to the song — 
sffW f^ 

(а) C^\ 51’ft «fi^[ *15«! 5?P — VaishnavapadalaUarl. 

C5t^ ^ 'Stf? — Padakalpataru. 

’I'ft’f*! ^f*( WW C. U. MS. No. 303. 

(б) ^si ?Rr55( ^^1 5it^ — Padakalpataru and 

y aishnavapadalaharl . 
i®tCf %*1^1 5|t^— C. U. MS. No. 303. 

(v) ?|5513^ 8>|^ C5t^ C’tPI II 

— Vaishnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru 
C5iw ^5it5 C’lf^— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

(d) C5tf^ C5t^ ?t?l— Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 
?Gr— C. U. MS. No. 303. 

(e) fiif5 *^*1 It'S — Vaishnavapadalahari 

and Padakalpataru. 
fsi^ 51^ 51? fl'5— 0. U. MS. No. 308. » 
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(/) Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. ■ 
5fir®— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

The version of the University MS. is defective in rhythm. 
We prefer the other version. 


32. Different readings in regard to the song — 

^ 

(a) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

U. MS. No. 302. 

(b) ^ JRjtW 

^5l?s I — C. U. MS. No. 302 and 

Padakalpataru. 

<3^51 1 — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Pada- 
kalpatarn. The version of the Vaishnavapadalaharl is faulty. 
The expression is not at all clear in sense. 

(o) ^8r5?F 

Padakalpataru. 

[ 

^31^ I — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Uni- 
versity MS. The other version is quite clear in sense, but 
fs defective in rhythm. 
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(d) 5?l*l 'SCT 

C^?l I — Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

5^*1 

^^<9 <sm ll~0. U. MS. No. 302. 

5?l*l ^IW 

C'st? ii— Padakalpataru. 

The version of the Vaishnavapadalahari is defective in 
rhythm. The version of the University manuscript is quite 
clear in sense, but the version of the Padakalpataru is more 
happy. When the worshippers of Krishna have been compared 
to so many humming bees, the feet of Krishna should be 
compared to a pair of lotuses. The version of the Vaishnava- 
padalahari is also defective in the same sense. 

Now let us give the whole song as we get it after the 
above suggestions have been carried out. 




f5p CW fgsc*!!? I 

55*1 5l5f?P 

'555^ c«t5 I 

^55 ^5t^5 «lt5^ 
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c«r*r ^ 

'5t^ 5^C*« 

II 


13. Different readings in regard to the song — 

C’lftrt 

(a) ?WSI ?«:sihni fspc*lt^ — Padakalpataru. 

cmssi f5FC*ft?l— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

*HR f^"tH— 0, U. MS. No. 302. 

(b) ’S|??JCT— Padakalpataru. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

^ri^ — ^Vaishnavapadalahari. 

(o) — Padakalpataru and 

V aishnavapad alahar I . 
’Jliri 9VR — C. U. MS. 302. 

The version of the University MS. is defective in rhythm. 
So we prefer the other version. 

(d) WW '8in:^»|— Padakalpataru. 

<2lf5 "Slew — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

«|f« '«k:w 0. U. MS. No. 302 

(e) C«*l '5f? — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

‘nt«'5 0. U. MS. No. 303. 
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c’fmi I 

^It’T f^C»ltin II 
^tt5 W C?“t 1 

W.’Sf 'SItC^»f » 

51t5^ I 

II 

C»«1 II 

inicsi ’t^ni ^51 cs\U I 
’i»c«i 5tn>r '>i'?:‘i #tw (?pt? » 
’t? ’tVf C^P\ 1 

5?l«l *t?C“t nf[ «ltS|*«f*f5C0t«l II 
^t«t I 

^rs»3^ C5?l 'sft C’ttN*'ffWtJT II 


13. Different readings in regard to the song — c*f'*f'3 C^^'S 
C’lhf B® 

(0) CW’*t^ C’tt?! B® — Padakalpataru. 

C?^ C’fHiB® — C. U. MS. No. 302 and 

Yaishnavapadalahari. 

The version of the Padakalpataru is faulty. The word 
seems to be a misprint. It should be ‘C^'5’ ( ), as 

we find it in the other version. 

(1) f^'S 'SR^ — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

^ — ^Yaishnavapadalahari and 

Padakalpataru. 


4 
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li. Different readings in regard to the song — 



(а) — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(б) CTfl — Padakalpataru. 

C*!?! — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

»I? •ft'QJi CR?1— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(fl) f5rar’»tC« CW51— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

«??C<5 C«f5l— Padakalpataru. 

{?T?1— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(d) — Padakalpataru. 

C»d Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

*15* *R|51C«r— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 


16. Different readings in regard to the song— 

C’lmi 

(a) ‘«IV — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

*3flC5 ^5—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(b) C<2tR — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

— Padakalpataru. 

C«tR W5 C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(r) '5?P‘I '35 Padakalpataru. 

^?P*I 35 flu — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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(d) Padakalpataru aud 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
ce\ts\ aRF<i nf?!— C. U. MS. No. 3<J2. 

The version of the University MS. is defective in rhythm. 
We accept the other version. 

(e) sni^ C'm 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

C<£|jf — Padakalpataru and 

Vaish navapadalaharl. 

(f) ^5 — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

'SfC? ftnt?|9i «j3r— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

c’ttr^»»r II 

C<st^ II 

1 

JI5TW ?f« ^*ff5 4t?I II 
C®lt^ ^BFf^ *Jt9T I 
^*1 '5^»l*l ?ft5 II 
^ ^<5 f^*lt?I*T I 

siiR jprtgf^ C'2W II 

c?f? ’Wt’f?! m I 

c*!i 5itf5 »r5^9i c’ttfsi'wwt^ « 
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16. Different readings in regard to the song — 



(а) Ctff^ ait $5 Vaishnavapadalahari. 

15*1 C5fil C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(б) ■sun* r^FCH Iftf— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

«»«(? f^CH ^^—0. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalahar!. 

(<?) ’ftC^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(,d) 1 

5lt^— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
ilUt5« r^PCH I 

'5|«ir’»tC^ W*“tC1l f51I1 C. U. MS. No. 324. 

{e) f^CT— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^5 C^I *^1 fwi^ — Padamritasamudra. 

'« r«iCT— C. U. MS. No. 302. 


17. Different readings in regard to the song — Jfafsi 

'SW 

(a) Sfi?IW 'SW *rc!rt5ii 

I — Aprakashitapadaratnavall 
and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
7[^S\ Sfsmn '9W 

, 5 tf^ 1-0. U. MS. No. 324. 
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The version of the University Manuscript gives us a 
more perfect rhythm. 

(J) 

'®nF‘l BtC? II — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

5tf^l 'Sltf fe 

sraw II— 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

(c) 'sitsf C’l’*!? ^ sit’tii 

I — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C^f?( i_C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(d) ^fsi^l— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^It^ll f??i1 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(<?) C^tBsi 

¥tW I — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C9it5si 

1^5951 I— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Univer- 
sity Manuscript. 


18. Different readings in regard to the song — jpR 

*tc? 


% 


(a) — Vaishnavapadalahari and Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 
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(b) "IW 9^ «fll 

I— Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnavapadalabarl. 

»Rl 3RI 

1—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(o) '^1 Padakalpataru. 

<il »ff5f '^51 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

'5?i1 — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

We prefer the reading to I 

(d) ^^51 "tCiJ — Padakalpataru and 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

*tC?l 9^ ^—Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

We prefer the former version. 

(e) — Padakalpataru. 

flfW — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/) C’Ttf’Wft’t '^*1 ’ll? — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 
^ ’fttr «— C. U. MS. No. 302. 


19. DifEerent readings in regard to the song — 
W\ C5f5 ^ »»C«iP 


(«) fwpl— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

5^<I1 — Vaishnavapadalaharl, Padakalpataru and 

PadSmritasamudra. 
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(A) »rc<q* 

C^its^l *|!i «(t^ 1 — Padamritasatnudra, 

Padakalpataru and Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

C51t551 ’*1951 I— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the former. The 
expression C5f? is not sensible. 

(c) 9ltf^ 

?I5 *rN II — Padamritasamudra. 

sitf^ ai’J 'BRS? 

#1^*1 ?I5 II — Padakalpataru. 

aitf^ m 

?af f%C?l ^ II — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

»itf^ af’S 

#1^ «— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above four versions we prefer that of the Pada> 
kalpataru. The version of the Padamritasamudra is defective 
in rhythm. It is not sensible at the same time. The word 
‘af^’ means ‘like,’ ‘as if’. So whenever we use the word 
‘af^’ (like) we should also mention the thing with which 
it is compared. But in the version of the Padamritasamudra 
we simply get the expression without any indica* 

tion of the object with which the poet means to compare 
the word i The version of the Yaishnavapadalaharl 

is not clear. The line <IW carries no sense 

at all. 

(d) — Padamritasamudra, 

and Padakalpataru 
t95l C5tR 'S^— 0. U. MS. No. 302. , 

’it’R C^tW — Yaishnavapadalaharl. 
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Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Uni- 
versity Manuscript. 

(el — Padamritasamudra, Padakalpataru 

and Yaishnavapadalaharl. 
^ Wtf^—C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/) — Padakalpataru, Padalaharl and 

Padamritasamudra. 
U. MS. No. 302. 


^1 ^51 

®itf^ 

^51 II 

C'StR '»#! I 

cm 'siciRim 

'3«5 w?*® II 

-til ^511 I 

®i 

srgtw BI5P I 
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20. Different readings in regard to the song — 

cm#! 

(a) ^^-0. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru and Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

(i) 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

csjfij — Padakalpataru and 

V aish navapadalaharl. 

(o) ’liTCST ^91 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

(d) cntt 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

C’ft^ C?tt fjfJl — Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Pada- 
kalpataru. 

(e) C^tfM — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

(/) 

— Yaishnavapadalaharl and PadakAlpataru. 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(ff) f%C?l — Padamritasamudra. 

C’ITf?®*f«ft»r — C. U. MS. No. 302. 


6 
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21. Different readings in regard to the song — ^91 

(a) C^C9it?t5 — Fadakalpataru and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

0. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

(b) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Fadakalpataru. 

^91^ ^91^1 9if^'5t»!l IhT— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Vaishnava- 
padalaharl and Fadakalpataru. The expression ‘9if5r5tj|i? Iftf’ 
conveys no idea. 

(c) '9lt^ a ^ — ^Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Fadakalpataru. 

'^T!P5 a C. U. ms. No. 302. 

(d) ^<5 ^f&9| — Fadakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
^f&9i u. MS. No. 302. 

(e) Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Fadakalpa^ru. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the University 
MS. Of course the version of the Vaishnavapadalaharl and 
Fadakalpataru can be explained like this — “ the gem ‘ ’ 

was shining and his movements were graceful.” But it does 
not seem quite happy. We get a more happy and suggestive 
expression in the version—” ” I ” His 

movements were more graceful than those of the prince of 
.elephants.*’ 
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Let us now give the entire song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations. 

I 

<815(^1 Itw H 

«lt5'5 51^ I 

?8f^ s»tf5 n 

f CR5t?^ 

w ?itc8r II 

9ff^ ?tlR 

^tar® I 

C^tus 


22. Different readings in regard to the song — '5|f%*R 4t®l 
«f«l? ^ F?l W— 

(a) C*lt5^ — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Fadakalpataru. 

15 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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(b) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

wi sfg — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(o) 5if^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(d) — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 
— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions the latter, i.e., that of the 
University MS. seems more perfect in rhythm. 

Let us now give the whole song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations. 

ij?i ini 

^ ^ a I 

§t»f II 

BS|3?l WtC? I 

w? II 

«rrBFp5 

’itn^ *1^' I 
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23. Different readings in regard to the song — ’t®*? 
Bf’fJR 

(а) — Padakalpataru and C. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl . 

(б) Ft'f sitCBf— Padakalpataru and 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

C5f? &t*f 9ltCW -'Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(o) Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

— Padamritasaraudra, 
Padakalpataru and C. U. MS. No. 302, 

0£ the above two versions we prefer the latter version. 
It is more perfect in rhythm. 

(d) ^ ^*tl — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

— Padamritasamudra. 

C*l^ ^^*tl — 0, U. MS. No. 302. 

(e) c«it55i *lC5rf?r<t #1?— Padakalpataru. 

C?itR ?Fhf — C. U. MS. No. 302 and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl'. 

’^^-—Padamritasamudra. 

The version of the Padakalpataru is faulty. The expression 
is quite meaningless here. The other two versions 
are equally acceptable. 

The entire song, as it stands after all these additions and 
alterations, is given below. , 
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’19!» 

W9I? <J9 fefil ^?*I1 I 
^*tt?P*l «f«1 W^t?F*l 

?jf»^ 5?*t1 » 

5t»I 

&t? C«si sitCSf 11 

C?ltR ?^tC? 1 
<5t€ ntc*f 

#tw I 

(SH? '*l|8|’t5 5lt^ 

’rt«i I 

jf ^»rt9i II 


24. Different readings in regard to the song — C^lfsi 

5W 

(а) 5»I51 5ni?lf^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

5W ^ ^|3P^— 0. tJ. MS. No. 302. 

(б) ^15*1 fsifai VaishnavapadalaharT. 

t»tlm U. MS. No. 302. 
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(o) (?i1 — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Fadakalpataru. 

(?rl CBt?l— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Both the above versions are quite sensible, but we prefer 
that of the University Manuscript. The expression 
by itsel f is quite all right, but it is not very happy in connec- 
tion with the idea expressed in the next line— CBTfti?? 


(d) — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

>^51 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(e) ^ — Vaishnavapadalahari 

and Fadakalpataru. 

5|^'sisf 'SH 0. U. MS. No. 302. 


Let us now give the whole song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations. 




Bit C*lf^ 55I9T ?il ?lMt, 

C>it «flt C5t? 1 
CBlfl^ C'Stfl 


B«|9»I n 
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^'8^^ ?tJ55F C^«l I 

<mw, 

CT51 I 

ft's C5t?lt1lf^, 

C’ltf^^WWt^ 'StOT II 


26. Different readings in regard to the song — 

C^fij 5l1 

(a) C. U. MS. No. 302. 

^1 «(t^ — Padakalpataru and VaisRnayapada- 

laharl. 

W *(1 ^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

5|1 0. U. MS. No. 302 

and Padakalpataru. 

We prefer the version of the Manuscript. The expression 
* *11 ?R:? ^ ’ means — ‘she did not speak again.’ So it 

is clear that Eadha spoke once before it. Otherwise the 
expression ' she did not speak again ’ has got no significance 
here. Thus the version of the University MS. ‘ 

•It *35 — ‘Sometimes she replies, sometimes she 

remains silent,’ seems quite all right. The idea contained in 
this version is quite in keeping with the idea expressed in the 
preceding line — ‘Rit^C® R?t *11 C?f^.’ The version — 

Rf® ’ is faulty. 
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(c) *11 Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

fi^t ^\ 515^— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Both the ideas are equally happy and suggestive. 

(d) ail *I1 C. U. MS. No. 302. 

*11 Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^f^*l *11 ntfil— Padakalpataru. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
University manuscript. The versions of the Padakalpataru 
and Vaishnavapadalaharl are both faulty. The expression 
is quite unintelligible. The version — ail 
*ll *1tr?’ is quite clear in its expression. Krishna 
says — “ I cannot understand, whether she is a grown up 
girl or she is still a mere child.” 

(e) aic<iP — Padakalpataru and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
5ic*l— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(f) ^^*1 *lc?l C^lf^ — Padakalpataru and Vaishnava- 

padalaharl. 

^^*1 C^tfil— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(g) fell C*Iff?l — Pcidakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^t*l C*ltf? — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Now let us quote the whole song after all these additions 
and alterations. 


?t9Il »(t*l% 
«fll *ll 1 
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ii 

5^? »lft I 

sinsitft I 

si1 I 

5|1Ii| ’ffe #[C^ I 
C»I1 f^C?! *t<lfti:® II 

^^51 C5?tc^ C’ittt I 
5^ >lC<iP ^*1^51 ^1 C5lTf? I 

C’ltf^’ifVftJl fpC^ wff I 

II 


26. Different readings in regard to the song— 

^^91 

(a) ^5l — Vaishnavapadalabarl 

and Padakalpataru. 

•fl'SJi — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
University MS. It is more perfect in rhythm, 

(b) *1^ >15 5>T ^?6t?[ — Vaishnavapadalabarl. 

>1^ >IC<iP il’T — Padakalpataru. 

>'W C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(<?) — Vaishnavapadalabarl. 

^55 C. U. MS. No, 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalahari. We cannot accept the reading — “«5*i 
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which gives us a defective rhyme. The preceding 
line ends with the word which cannot be rhymed 

with 

{d) (^ 51 — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

Cif?!— 0. U. MS. No. 302. , 

Both the versions are quite sensible. But the version — 
seems more suggestive. The word 
here means ‘ with all haste.’ 

ie) C^tr^ <8^ — Vaishnavapadalahrl. 

CTtfs '5^ C. U. MS. No. 302. 

We cannot accept the version of the University MS. 
The word ‘ with which the line ‘ C^lt^ ends 

itself, cannot at all be rhymed with the word the 

lust word of the preceding line. Such a defect in rhyme 
is impossible to occur in the poem of Qovindadas, • who is 
a pastmaster of rhyme and rhythm. • • 

(/) C^t?— Vaishnavapadalaharl.; 

C’ltC? ^ — Padakalpataru. 

C*itC? ^?F C^t?— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

The entire song, as it stands now, is given below : — 

II 
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5»1 ?C5 »lt8F I 
(?I1 

II 

51^ 1J5 c^fij ^?l 

(m I 

al ff»(t C^l?! « 

5p?i csftf® c^itf^ 

(TltC? C5fil 51^ ^<F C^t? I 
C’1tf^**f*ft»l 'S*! 

CWt?!^ W r^Wt? II 


27. Different readings in regard to the song— 

5P5ISI ?? 

(a) — Padakalpataru and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^5^—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(h) 5itf5 C. U. MS. No. 302. 

sitT? — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

<8it^?l ^51 sitf? *1tt — Padakalpataru. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the Uni- 
versity MS. The version of the Vaishnavapadalaharl is 
altogether meaningless. The other version (that of the 
Padakalpataru) is sensible but not very happy. 

(c) Wfsi'S 

JURI *itt j — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
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5tt I — C. U. iMS. No. 302. 

6Tt I— Padakalpataru. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Padakalpataru. The version of the University MS. is also 
quite sensible. But we think the expression 
is more suggestive than Jiff? The version of the 

Vaishnavapadalahari is altogether faulty. The expression 
^f^,’ is quite meaningless. It should be 
i’ — ‘I want your sympathy.’ 

(d) fjlf® fj|f% 

siffsi I — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

C’lff^^RWt’l ^5 5|<i cJll^JI 

■*IC^ ?tt II — Padakalpataru. 

f^t^fJI C5lV^ 

f5C^ Plffsi 11—0. U. MS. No. 302. 


All the above three versions are quite sensible. But 
the version of the University MS. seems more poetic and 
suggestive. In the other two versions the poet Govinda- 
das says— “Eadha was ever-new to Krishna.” This is 
quite sensible, but not so suggestive and poetic as the 
version of the University MS. which says — “ The sweet 
Eadha has touched the heart of Krishna, the master of 
Govindadas, who for the first time experiences the approach 
of love.” 

The whole song stands thus after going through aU 
these tests : 
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C5<ltc^ bs C’1’5 C'Stil 1 

Vft»t9T C*lt5 « 

^51 «(f« I 

3J^5)5» 

®*v 

'Sl^C?! ^91 Jiff? II 
^%si 5tr^ ®i«pi;ei 

c^ll fjtt^ CVf?1 I 

^V*\^ C'S?! II 

»Rr?i ^«»?i 6Tt I 

f5VS Slt’t?! ?l>l?^ II 


28. Different readings in regard to the song — ?Ft*P8 
»151C5| ^91^51 

(а) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 
’im?— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(б) dut ^«rt— Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

t3*( Cf( U. MS. llo. 302. . 
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(<?) >it«r 

Hi ?t«(1 i; — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
H!lfH 5rt«l HI 

Hi c^nl II 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Pada- 
kalpataru. It is more poetic and suggestive. 

(d) ^H ^H 

5tiH ^ifn I — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

^ ^H Vf f 15 Jff^ Hflgfsi 

IH ^H I— C. U. AIS No. 302. 

The version of the University MS. is not at all happy 
in its expresion. It is almost meaningless. We accept the 
other version. 

(e) ’SfH HH tf»g?l 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 
HH CHHtfsr — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/ ) tn^H ’®ltH ^sflH 1 — VaisVinavapadalahar! and 

Padakalpataru. 

^tf? fHHCH ^CH5tH 1—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

The song stands thus after going through all these tests : 


^CHtH 

^^fH HffH I 

^H fHHifJl 
CHHtfn II 
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c?Fi c*rt ?t«<i 1 

»lt«( J»1 

5tf^ 5tr>I C5f? I 

9% ^51 ^ 

^^ ^»(ST tfSff5 

^rf? f^5CJI ^ItC’tSH I 
?-tW >^Cf 5jaft?I'35 

C’ltf^HftftJJ ^1l5lt*l II 


29. Different readings in regard to the song — 

'5^ C9fltf^ 

(а) ^«!t1 C. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

?t9I) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

(б) ^(51 C^Itf%— Vaishnavapadalahari 

and Padakalpataru. 

^51 ^f?1 c^jtf^— C. U. MS. No. 302. 


Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
Yaishnavapadalaharl, which is identical with the version 
of the Padakalpataru. The version of the University MS. 
is also quite sensible, but lacks the music, vibrating in the 
other version. 
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(c) C5tf% — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Fadakalpataru. 
C5tfe-C. U. MS. No. 302. 


Both the versions are quite sensible. But we prefer 
the version of the University MS. It is more rich in music 
and alliteration, for which the poet Govindadas is so famous 
among the Vaishnava poets. The expression means 

55 ) it appears in the mind. 

(d) — Vaishnavapadalahari 

and Fadakalpataru. 

5t5tf5 555 Jicsf ^5^ C5f^— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(e) — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

I adakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/) — Fadakalpataru and 

V aish navapadalaharl. 

5f5l ^t5l — C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Qf) ^5l ^t5l 5^1 'sut — Fadakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalahari. 

^^51 'It5l f**t5 — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of tho above two versions we prefer that of the Fada- 
kalpataru, which is identical with the version of the 
Vaishnavapadalahari. Ihe immediate preceding line is 
“^5l f5C^t5*l *1^^,” “ whereever she casts her 

sweet glances.” So the expression — “ blue 
lotuses ” is quite expressive here, suggesting the blue eyes 
of Eadhs. 


7 
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The song stands thus after all these additions and 
alterations : 


^51 ^ CBFItf® I 

'St^ ^t5i f^^fr 5SIC5F c5tr« I 

5?IC*I 591 59?^ I 
'll?! <1191 ‘«t9T ?f?l9Hf9i «f5lt B 
CT'Sf 9lf^ C^l »l55tt C^lf^ 1 


30. Different readings in regards to the song — 

*IC? 

(a) — Padakalpataru and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

{b) 3(9^1 m Bf? 

I — Padakalpataru and 

y aish navapadalah ar I. 
?lVf5! WtlP*! 

%«9f ?lt9f I— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(o) '551 'sif^9( — Padakalpataru. 

'il 5^ 551 C. U. MS. No. 302. 

55t fjfl^ *91(^5 — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 


The versions of the University MS. and Vaishnava- 
padalaharl, which are almost identical, seem more expressive 
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than the version of the Padakalpataru. The expression 
is more suggestive than 

(d) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

— Padakalpataru. 

BfCR C. l^ MS. No. 302. 

(e) '^*1 ?tT 5 — Vaishnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

?(“f ^15—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/) W *tW 

I — Padakalpataru and 
Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

l-C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of these two versions we prefer that of the Padakalpa- 
taru, which is identical with the version of the Vaishnava- 
padalaharl. The expression is more 

significant here than the expression ‘^^*1 *tGl For in 

the preceding line we get description of the two beautiful 
eyes of RadhS, which have been compared to a pair of 
arrows. 

(ff) fsiai 

I — Padakalpataru and 

V aishnavapadalabarl. 

'5|«nr ittW I — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Both the above versions are equally sensible and 
acceptable. 
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Now let IIS quote the entire song after all these additions 
and alterations have been made. 

'stf? 5f?i *1^*1 

C’Wlfe 5155? *15 
5t5?f^ 5t5tf5 II 

»tC5 m ®5 ^«I5? ^^5 

f55C5 5555 5^tf5 ®t5? I 

f5?5f 5*t 5tt 5tt m C?5f5 

'5155 ^5t55 nt5? II 

5f^5 5T5 ^5f^^ ^5f5 

lt5 I 

'5*1^ W?{ 5t5f5 

C’ttf5’^Wt5 '^*1 ^5 II 


31. Different readings in regard to the song — 5^555 ffl'Sl 
f5fC5 f55s»l«l 

(a) PI*®! f^c5 ^5r55ft — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

555I5F 5i®i| f^C5 f555l^«1 Padakalpataru. 

51 ^ 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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The version of the University MS is absolutely meaning- 
less. The other two versions are both sensible. 

(6) 5lfl f^^ft Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
^fr 0. U. MS, No. 302. 

Both the versions give us the same idea. 

(c) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 302. 

The version of the University manuscript cannot be 
accepted. The expression C^t?l’ carries no sense at all. 

(d) f6C^— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

^1?? tic's — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
University MS. 

(e) — Padakalpataru and 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

'^IC^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

The expression *«if% '«fc*l’ is absolutely meaningless here. 
It should be The idea is — “ how long can a man 

live (after being pierced by the arrows of her ravishing side- 
glances).” Thus ‘^f^^C*l’ (how long) is quite suggestive here. 

(/) — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

Jl'Jra— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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Let us now give the entire song after all these additions 
and alterations have been made. 

II 

^ ^5 nt«lii ^iJ»t (?ft 

fvfl^^t*! 11 

^t«t ♦tt»t 5m W5*tt5f^ 

«nif5 ^t*i I 

^ *imi& 

c’ftf^HtTt^i ^?mt«i II 


32. Different readings in regard to the song — 
C5f5 ^ 5«:<ip 

(а) t5®m — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaisbnavapadalaharl and Fadakalpataru. 

(б) ^*1 C5f5 f? ’IC'iP 

C®lt55 5^1 515 1 — Fadakalpataru, 

Yaishnavapadalahari and FadSmritasamudra. 
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«(t^ 1—0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Both the versions are equally acceptable. 

(c) 

f%C!l I — Padamritasamudra. 

citfq !5ltf5t 5i5 

I — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

I— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Fadakalpa aru, which is identical with the version of the 
Vaishnavapadalaharl. The version of the Padamritasamudra 
is defective from the standpoint of rhythm. The version 
of the University gives us quite a sensible reading But 
the version of tlie Padakalpataru is more happy in its 
expression. Moreover the alliteration of ‘sitf’l’ with 
is typical of the poet Govindadas. But 1 think the line 
f%C?r — is more perfect in rhythm than the 

reading — 

(d) C^tR PP 'sftJr — Padakalpataru and 

Padamritasamudra. 

^<1 C^tR 'sfv— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(e) — Padamritasamudra, Padakalpataru 

and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

*11 — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/) ^fsil — Padakalpataru and 

V aish navapadalabarl. 
’^R — Padamritasamudra. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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{g) — Padakalpataru and 

y aishnavapadalaharl. 

U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
Padakalpataru, which is identical with the version of the 
Vaishnav ipadalaharl. The expression is not 

at all happy. The word means ‘Madana’ the god 

of .love. Thus the expression ‘ ’ is quite clear 

in its idea. It means the pangs of the arrows of Cupid. 

Now let us quote the whole song as it stands after 
these additions and alterations : 


'flu ’TC'iP 

f%C?I II 

C'sm 

^ II 

sn 

*(?% “RICJI ^ 

'ws^ »ni II 

\9| 5Pt5R5| 5ltCT 

aratc^l I 
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33. Different readings in regard to the song — 

SR ^sparfsj 

(«) U. MS. No. 302. 

— Vaishnavapadalahari. 

(b) Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Fadakalpataru. 
0. U. MS. No. 302, 

(o) sft?fft9|«| — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

sit’tfl’t«l cs(^— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
sit’ttt’I*) — Fadakalpataru. 

(d) Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Fadakalpataru. 

sRfspiR U. MS. No. 302. 

The version of the MS. is not in keeping with the 
regular rhythm of the song. So we prefer the other version. 

(<?) ^f?P5 csrt^si Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Fadakalpataru. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(/) ^**R1 — Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Fadakalpataru. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

((^) 5 ®wsi 5t?F — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

6s»R 6t?F C. U. MS. No. 302. 

6l?F^N5i — Fadakalpataru. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalahari. The University MS. gives us almost 
the same version, with the additional word ‘aR*!’ put before 


8 
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But we think, the word is quite redundant 

here, for the word means ornaments for ears. 

(h) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^9?— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(t) fuFf^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^9? — 0. TJ. MS. No, 302. 

Now let us quote the whole song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations : 

I 

sFt’fft’t*! C»I? » 

*111 *111^ 

c*rt5s) I 

wt*F ^**ni 

StlF II 

’m f 9? 

fwf^ I 

c’ltfwfm ^ 

<8>f^ faj^ II 
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34. Different readings in regard to the song — ^51 



(a) — Padakalpataru. 

— 0. U. MS. No. 302 and Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

(ft) — Padakalpataru. 

f ^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(o) — Padakalpataru. 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

^ ^ a— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above three versions, we prefer that of the 
Univ(!rsity Manuscript. 

Thja version of the Vaishnavapadalaharl is faulty. 

The expression ‘ ’ carries no sense at all. The 

version of the Padakalpataru is quite sensible ; but the version 
of the University manuscript seems to be more suggestive. 

In the version of the Padakalpataru Krishna’s sweet 
smile has been compared with the whiteness of a Kunda flower 
in its budding stage. The Kunda flower is famous for its 
whiteness, and our Indian poets are very fond of comparing 
one’s smile with its whiteness. Thus there is nothing to 
complain here. But the version of the manuscript gives us a 
reading more artistic and expressive. The version of the 
manuscript is—" C? l ” The word “ ^ signifies 

‘ whiteness ’ and the word ” means — ‘moonbeam.’ Thus 

both the words give us the idea of purity and whiteness. To 
compare one’s sweet smile with the cool and soothing silvery 
moonbeam is certainly more artistic and expressive than 
comparing it with the whiteness of a particular flower. 

(d) *51^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 


— 0. U. MS, No. 302. 
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Of the above two versions we prefer that of the Pada- 
kalpataru. 

Here the word means colour, the word means 
a blue lotus, and the word is the abbreviation of the word 

which literally means ‘suggestion/ Thus the whole 
sentence would mean — his (Krishna’s) colour (suggested) 
resembled the colour of a blue lotus. 

The version of the Manuscript is faulty. The word 
means beautiful. Thus the whole sentence would mean — 
“ Beautiful and resembling a blue lotus.” This is all right, 
but then, where is the nominative in the sentence ? Thus 
we can reject this version altogether. 

(e) 

C. U. MS. No. 30:'. 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

— Padakalpataru. 

Of the above three versions, we prefer that of tlie 
Vaishnavapadalaharl. The version of the Manuscript and 
Padakalpataru are defective in rhythm. Such a defect in 
rhythm one cannot expect in the writings of a poet like 
GovindadSsa, whose perfection in rhythm is proverbial. 

(/) 0. TJ. MS. No. 302. 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

ig) C?— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

a— 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
University Manuscript. 

i The word means shoulder, and the expression 
means having the shape of a a kind of ornament for 
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the ear. It may also mean an ornament for the neck. Now 
to compare the shoulder of Krishna with an ornament is 
quite absurd, so we cannot accept this version. 

The version of the University MS. gives us quite a 
sensible reading. The word as we have already said, 
may mean an ornament for the neck, so the expression 
^s’t’ is quite sensible. The word means 

‘ adorned with.’ Thus the whole sentence would mean — 
“ the neck of Krishna was adorned with a necklace.” 

(A) 

^**1 — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

C^—Padakalpataru. 

C^l — 0. U. MS, No. 302. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
Fadakalpataru. Of course the version of the manuscript is 
equally sensible and gives us exactly the same idea. But 
the version of the Fadakalpataru seems more suggestive and 
expressive. 

The version of the Vaishnavapadalaharl cannot be accepted. 
The poet means to say that the sweet and melodious sound 
of Krishna’s flute surpassed even the songs of cuckoos and 
peahens in sweetness. The bird cuckoo ( C^tf^si ) is famous 
for its sweet voice, hut how can ( ) a peahen’s voice 

be taken into account here r We think, it should be * 

(a cuckoo in its amorous mood) instead of ‘c^#t 
’ (peahens and cuckoos). 

Of the two expressions and we prefer 

the latter. Both the expressions are quite sensible and 
carries the same idea. But the expression seems 

more expressive and suggestive. 
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(i) 

iffl C’ftf^’W *11^ — Padakalpataru and 

y aish navapadalahari. 

vftJT C. U. MS. No. 30 

The song after necessary corrections stands thus : 

I 

^ C? I 
5t»T CJ II 
f S ?tSr C? I 

^fsRTf 6 ■ f f 

?Ptsi C5 II 

'SIIJT C? I 

5i»»t r;^ n 

^9^ C^*f tffsf a I 
wt*i c’ltf^Hf m cn 11 


The following two songs are not to be found in any 
ojE the published anthologies of Vaishnava songs, such as the 
Padakalpataru, the Padftmritasamudra, the PadakalpalatikA, 
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the Vaishnavapadalaharl, etc. They are not even incorporated 
in the ApraksSita Padaratns,vali, a collection of unpublished 
Vaishnava songs, edited by the late Mr. Satishohandra Ray, 
M.A. and published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 

1. I 

I 

^11^ II 

fitter? 1 

II 

B519T I 

II 

C’ffi I 


2(t3f5 fZV I 

C’lt^R C^ft^ II 

B*tf I 

C«(?f W ?**f II 
Ctftfsi ’1^? I 

R ^ II 

'SW I 

C^I5«1 (TIil II 

^ ?rftf'5 Btfl I 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SOiNGS OF 
GOVINDADISA 
Br 

Bxswapati Chaudhori, M.A. 

The main sources whence the Yaishnava padas have 
come down to us are the standard anthologies, old manus- 
cripts and the songs of the Kirtanlyas, who have made it 
their profession to sing the padas. But all these sources 
do not always agree as to the readings of the songs. 

The editors of these anthologies generally collected the 
songs’from different manuscripts, and the owners of these 
manuscripts, in their turn, collected the songs from the 
Kirtanlyas, Some of these men were not very literate, so 
they frequently committed errors. The Yaishnava songs 
were written generally by men of high culture and educa- 
tion, and their padas were, in most cases, written in a 
language, full of lyrical subtleties and fine ideas. How can 
one expect the illiterate KirtanlySs of the countryside to 
do full justice to the texts while reproducing them before 
the public. 

The manuscript-writers had to copy the songs from 
the verbal reproduction of these Kirtanlyas, who were not 
at all reliable. Thus a song taken from the lips of one 
KIrtanlya would differ in reading from the same song 
reproduced by another Kirtanlya. This is why the manus- 
cripts differ so much in their readings, and this is why the 
anthologies based on these manuscripts differ so much 
with one another. 

These are the difficulties we are to face in giving the 
correct readings of a Yaishnava song. In order that textual 
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inaccuracies may by avoided, as far as possible, and the 
pristine beauty of the poems may be preserved intact, we 
have in this quarterly report examined all the available 
editions of Govindadasa and the printed anthologies of 
Vaishnava songs with the help of the old manuscripts lying 
in the libraries of the Calcutta University, the SAhitya 
Farishad of Calcutta and other literary institutions. 

In this report I have compared different readings in 
regard to as many as 13 songs of Govindadasa, giving my 
reasons, as far as possible, for preferring one version of a 
song to another. In doing this I have compared as many 
manuscripts as have been available to me. 

1. Different readings in regard to the song — iss? 'QJl 
c»i 

(«) (^) «R— Padakalpataru 

(Farishad and Hattala). 

(«f) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

0. U. MS. No. 

(ft) (^) Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

C. U. MS. No. 305. 

(^) Farishad MS. No. 053. 

(’t) C. U. MS. No. 304. 

•Tttt? — Fadakalpataru (Farishad and 

Battalii). 

Of the above four versions we prefer the versions (^) 
and ("*!). The version (?l) is defective in rhythm. The version 
(^) is not in keeping with the spirit of the song. In this 
song Krishna is found' claiming the ornaments of Hadha 
in exchange of his service as a boat-man. Krishna has 
not yet . so much advanced in his acquaintance with Kadba, 
as to claim her youth. So here the expression — 
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— is a premature idea. In this song 
Badha is represented as always complaining that Krishna 
wanted her ornaments. And actually Krishna has been 
found nowhere, in this song, to claim any part of her 
(Radha’s) body. So it seems quite unnatural for Badha to 
speak in this way. 

(<?) (^) 0. u. MS. No. ao6 

and Padakalpataru (Battala). 

(t|) qf«i — Vaishnavapadalaharl, 

Padakalpataru (Parishad) and 0. U. MS. No. 304(. 

or the above two versions, we prefer the version («t). 
The version (^) is not correct in rhythm. For these defects 
in rhythm, one might argue, the poet himself is to 
blame. The poet himself committed blunders and the 
commentator cannot be justified in rejecting tliem simply 
because they are anomalous. The reply to this objection 
is, that had it been any other poet of inferior order, such 
arguments might be advanced. But GovindadSsa was a 
finished master of his art. He was not only a great Sanskrit 
scholar but had a very fine ear for rhythm. 

(d) (^) *^511 — Vaishavapadalahari, Padakalpataru, 

and C. U. MSS. No. 304. 306. 

('»f) — 0. U. MS. No. 324). 

(e) (^) — 0. U. MS. No. 304. and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

— C. U. MS. No. 306 and 

Padakalpataru (. arishad). 

(’f) ^ — Padakalpataru (Battala). 

Of the above three versions we can reject the version 
(^). There is no significance of the word here. It 

should be ‘Bftg’ ( ). 
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0 (^) ^ 14 ’ffe — Padakalpataru (Parishad and 

Battala). 

(’•f) C. U. MS. No. 306. 

(’t) ^ Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

The version (^) is not in keeping with the rhythm of 
the song. The other two versions are all right. 

(s) (^) ^ C’ftfsi — Padakalpataru (Parishad 

and k'attala). 

(’«f) — ^Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

0. U. MS. No. 305. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version 
The word ‘ ’ is very suggestive here. 

(A) (^) 5|1 

— Padakalpataru (Parishad and BattalS). 

(’^f) ^1 

—0. U. MS. No. 305 and Parishad MS. No. 953. 

(i) (^) C. U. .MS. No. 305, 

Vaishavapadalahari and Padakalpataru 

(Parishad and BattalS). 
(^) Parishad MS. No. 963. 

(J) (^) =?tCBr— 0. U. MS. No. 306. 

(<r) C’RSi ^ ^tOT— Padakalpataru (Battala 

and Parishad). (*) 

(*) (^) C. U. MS. No. 306 and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

('<t) ^C^~Padakalpataru (Parishad and 

Battala). 
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Now let us give the whole song as it stands after the 
above additions and alterations have been made : 

I 

Cf[ Wt^ I 

C?C*f? ?|5t sttf5 tsfJt II 

f^T «tni 

f%f5|? «R STtft^ C?*Pt 

^c«f ^tit wta I 

5if^ ^5rr«it‘i ^<i9r "itfl 

®t(f C^?1 Jtt^ <H3f I 

’tf® ^ 

tftJI ^ 'HUS t 
5n sfl ^fit 

* 11 :?^ »R?t?i n 


2. Different readings in the song — 59lf% lt5f*tc«l 



(a) (^) 0. U. MS. No. 306. 

(^) ^tf^rf? — Padakalpataru (Parishad and Baftala). 
(?l) *inw— Parishad MS. No. 963. 
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(b) (jp) C. U. MS. No. 306 

and Padakalpataru (Parishad and Ba^tal&). 

('<) 0. U. MS. No. 304 

and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(c) (^) C?*t «IOT— Padakalpataru (Ba^talS). 

('«J) C^*r "siCPf— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(’() siW "sfW — Padakalpataru (Parishad). 

(d) (^) — Padakalpataru (Parishad). 

(^) — Padakalpataru (Ba^tala) and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(e) (^) ^P^il — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru (Battala and Parishad). 
(«f) Parishad MS. No. 963 and 

0. U. MS. No. 304. 

(/) (^) ^?F '5tOT — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru (Battala). 

(«f) C’ltC'S C. U. MS. No. 306. 

(i|) '5(51^1 'StC? «tC5T— C. U. MS. No. 304. 

(ff) (^) %:*f ^—Padakalpataru. 

(^) C. U. MS. No. 304. 

(it) ^ Parishad MS. No. 953. 

(A) (^) R*l Padakalpataru, 

Vaishnavapadalaharl and C. U. MS. No. 304. 
('»!) R«l ?P*Uf! '35W 0. U. MS. No. 306. 

The version (<r) is defective in rhythm. The line taken 
separately is quite all right, but it does not keep perfect 
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time with the rhythmic movement of the whole song. Such 
a defect in rhythm cannot be expected from a poet like 
Qovindadasa, who is a perfect master of form. 

(*) (^) Padakalpataru (Parishad and 

Battala) and 0. U. MS. No. 304. 
(’*r) C. n. MS. No. 305. 

(’ll — Parishad MS. No. 968. 

The version (?f) is defective in rhythm. 

U) (^) Padakalpataru (Parishad and 

Battala), Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

0. U. MS. No. 304. 

(^) 'Si C. U. MS. No. 305. 

* (■n) ^fi ^*1 Parishad MS. No. 963. 

• 

(/. ) (■f) ?lfCSf — Vaishnavapadalaliarf, 

Padakalpataru (Parishad and Battala) and 

0. U. MS. No. 304. 

(^) ’I??! C. U. MS. No. 305. 

The version (^) is more perfect in rhythm. 

Now let us give the whole song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations : 




?I1W aft 

iim ^f?i 'Slew I 
«fr«( ^^1; Jitwtl?! 
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‘ItC&if BftC? 

f»!*<lt 5 C^ltPW ^tSRI 

^51^ bliJ* 'sStC^I I 

?if«l at’iM ij'osi 

f^fba 

%i *ii:9t«ni n 
^?icsi ?t^9t 

^ 8 R ?n: 3 f 1 

C’ltf^*W*ft>I 'SC*! 'sisn 

II 


3. Different readings in the song — v£|^^ ^C’l 



(«) (^) ’t'StStC'®— Padakalpataru (Ba^tala 

and Parishad). 

(^) ’'It'SMC® — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

?t'5l’tf^— C. U. MS. No. 305. 

(b) (^) ?tC«t C>!t*t1— Padakrtlpataru (Battala 

and I’arishad). 

(’»t) ^r*r ^tC'S ^fa Pit C’lt*!!— Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and 0. U. MS. No. 305. 

(<?) (^) ^ casiil WJil— Padakalpataru 

(Parishad edition). 

W '5f^ ^ <i|^3f5ll— Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and C. U. MS. No. 306. 
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(’t) « si1 C^ti( 9f5« — Parishad MS. No. 963. 

(^) ^ Padakalpataru 

(Battala edition). 

(d) (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(’*f) — Padakalpataru (Parishad 

and BaUala) and 0. U. MS. No. 306. 

We prefer the version (5|). Here the word has 

got no significance. 

(e) (^•) vftJi — C. U. MS. No. 306, Padakalpataru 

(Parishad and Battala) and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(^) — Parishad MS. No. 953. 

• (/)* (^) — Padakalpataru (Parishad 

amd Battala), and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
(<() 0. U. MS. No. 306. 

(ff) (5f) — Padakalpataru (Parishad and 

Battala) and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
(’«r) Parishad MS. No. 963. 

We prefer the version (^). The version ” 

is not at all sensible here. In the immediately preceding 
line we get the expression 5t5i The two 

lines ^ and “ cW’^Tisf? ” cannot 

be linked together. It should be “ i|a I 

(h) (^) «ItC5 f I 

~C. TJ. MS. No. 306. 


2 
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(«f) ’ll:? 5^ trf? I 

t?ii;^ nttc? t?f? « 

— Parishad MS. No. 963. 


The above two versions are not to be found in any of 
the published anthologies of Yaishnava songs, such as, the 
Padakalpataru, the Yaishnavapadalaharl, the Padakalpalatika, 
the PadSmritasamudra and others, nor in any of the published 
editions of the songs of Qovindadas, nor even in the 
Aprakashita Padaratnavall a collection 

of unpublished Yaishnava songs, published by the Sahitya 
Parishad. When we get these two lines in more than one 
manuscript, we can include them in the body of the song. 

Now let us quote the whole song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations. 


I 

?ti:^ vil C?!*!! I 
? 5 C? I 

Wf? I 

FtC?? II II 

Jiw ’ll:? ^iRi ^?t? I 
■stl? ^r$?J w^fsi » 

«ltCf f ?f? I 
^?ti:5 ^C? t?ft II 

< 3 ^ ® ??«f-^??t?f I 

^f?C? 'Sl^tsp N 
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^51 I 


4. Different readings in the song — *1^91 ^rsNC*! f5?l 



This song is not to he found in the Padakalpataru, the 
Padakalpalatika or the Padamritasamudra. Among the 
published anthologies of Vaishnava songs, the Vaishnava- 
padalahar! only contains it. We find the song, however, 
in the Calcutta University Manuscripts Nos. 304 and 324. 

• (^) (^) *11^^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl, 0. U. MS, No. 324. 

(^) 0.* U. MS. No. 324. 

(6) (^) 55 '5^ ?TC9I ’I?! 9ltf^ II— Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and 0. U. MS. No. 304. 

(^) 55* ’IW ’tCSI II 

—0. U. MS. No. 324. 


We prefer the version (5). The rhythmic music of the 
song has been greatly disturbed in the version (’»!). 

(g) (5) iRtsfl — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

('^t) ’iMt C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(’f) fyu 5^ C5t^ — C. U. MS. No. 304. 

(d) (5) 5^ ’tW C?ll9i 55* ^ Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(^) 55* ’1C«I OT1I5 ^9T 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

(’t) 55* ’1C9I Gni9i 55 * 55* U. MS. No. 304. ’ 
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Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
MS. No, 324. The next line is - ^ ^ I ” 

Krishna and Esdha sat very close to each other or embraced 
each other very tightly lest the garland might be torn to 
pieces by the slightest movement of their bodies. This is 
the idea. Such an idea could not arise at all had the 
female attendants put two separate garlands round the 
necks of Badba and Krishna, as we get it in the 
versions (^) and (?t). RSdha and Krishna must have been 
entangled by only one garland, and the garland must 
have been a very short one. This was deliberately done 
by the female attendants of Radha to enjoy the beautiful 
sight of Radha and Krishna closely embracing each other. 

' here must have been only one garland round their necks, 
otherwise the expression — — could 
have no significance in the poem. 

(e) ^ ^’5— C. IT. MS, No, 324. 

(^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(v|) C. U. MS. No. 304. 

Of the above three versions we prefer that of the 
.MS. No. 324. The versions — and 

— are quite sensible. According 
to these two versions Radha and Krishna were in great 
perplexity, being conscious of the fact that the garland 
might be damaged by the slightest movement of their 
bodies. The idea is quite clear and the reading is quite 
sensible. But if we once look at the next line — 

we are bound to admit that the version of 
the 0. U. MS. No. 324 is far more happy and suggestive. 
In the line “bfC’I the poet means to say 

that the pleasure of embracing each other was a mere 
gift of chance. They (Radha and Krishna) had no idea 
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of embracing each other, it was their first union. Now as 
fate would have it, they were tightly fastened round their 
necks hy a single garland. This gave them the chance 
of embracing each other. This is the idea. Now if we 
accept the versions “ or “ 

the above beautiful idea does not hold good. 
The two versions (^) and (^) give us the idea that Badba 
and Krishna were in great perplexity, lest they might damage 
the garland by the slightest movement of their bodies. 
This is all right so long as it stands by itself. But the 
moment we read it in connection with its immediately 
succeeding line — — it loses much 
of its charm and sensibility. How can perplexity enhance 
pleasure ? It was not (perplexity) but (embrace) 
that gave them pleasure. We accept the version of the 
0. U. MS. No. 324. 

(/) (^) Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(^) C®f^— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(■n) C®f«t — C. U. MS. No. 304. 

(ff) (^) — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

(<«f) 55 * 'Siw 5t? 55 C»ff81— 0. U . MS. No. 304. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalahari. In the immediately preceding line 
we find that the female attendant who arranged everything 
for the union of BadhS and Krishna, appeared before them 
and that Radha and Krishna were highly pleased with her. 
So here it is most natural that they (Bsdha and Krishna) 
would each present a garland to her. The version of the 
Padalaharl gives us this idea, and we accept this version. 
The version (’^) is not happy. According to this version 
BSdha and Krishna exchanged garlands. This is not at all 
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applicable here. What business they could have to exchange 
garlands at the moment when they were so much pleased 
at the sight of the Duti (female attendant) ? Is it not 
natural that they would present their garlands to the Duti, 
who took so much trouble for them ? 


ih) (?s) Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(^) W 0. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer that of the 
Vaishnavapadalaharl. The expression is not very 

happy at this stage, when they met for the first time. The 
expression “ WV 'SUF ” is more in keeping with the spirit of 
the song. In this song we find that the female attendants 
of Eadha very cleverly put a short garland round the necks 
of EAdha and Krishna, compelling them to sit very close 
to each other, touching each other’s body. After this it 
is really very suggestive for Govindadas, the maker of the 
song, to wish that Eadha and Krishna might remain so 
close to each other for eternity. 

(*) (5^5) Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

('«r) ?FiiCT JiW C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Here also we prefer the version of the Vaishnavapada- 
lahari. 

(j) (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(^) C. U. MS. No. 324. 

, Now let us give the whole song as it stands after all 
these additions and alterations. 
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fsi^isi ’ic^r ’f5i ?itf^ B 

r«fii 1 

’ICSI C<RJ81 >i|^ ^5l.S)t5Il B 

^5t5i c^ I 

55 * 5|S15)tc1 ?1C51 CVffsi II 

’1?lt*l B 

f5?|Ri| W '«iw 1 

'^f 511 ^?1 f^®5r 
C'Sm 511 9.^ NcRgtf i 
C’ttf^’WWtC’l ^ C«IW II 


5. Different readings in regard to the song — 
91^1 

(«) (^) ^Jit?tll*l — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(^) C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(’f) C. U. MS. No. 306. 

(h) (^) — Vaishnavtapadalaharl. 

(<r) C. U. MS. No. 302. 

(c) (^) ’I'fR 5l^?f ^tf® ®tf®— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
(’»f) W ®tf®— C. O’. MS. No. 302. 

(^t) WJl ’R ’tf®— C. U. MS. No. 306. 
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(d) (^) SI1IS1 — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(«() 5icsit?isi — 0. U. MS. No. 302. 

(e) (^) 51^1 Padakalpataru 

(Battalft) 

('»r) 91^1 Vaishnavapada- 

laharl, C. U. MS. No. 302 and MS. No. 305. 


Of the above two versions we prefer the version (^), 
Here the complexion of Krishna has been compared to 
that of new clouds. So the bright yellow cloth hanging 
behind his (Krishna’s) back can well be compared to a 
flash of lightning. But we cannot imagine what has 
cloud to do with a creeper (St'S!), in the version ('»f) also, 
we get the word * 91^51,’ hut there we get it as a part of 
the compound-word which' means a flash of 

lightning. 

(/’) (^) ^519? Vaishnavapadalaharl, 

Padakalpataru (Battala) and C. U. MS. No. 305. 

(^) 5?l*l ^*191 *1^— C. U. MS. No. 302. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version 
The expression “?f;jj9itt^” is not at all clear in sense. The 
other version “^9ii 9rtf9|^’’ is quite sensible and clear, 
meaning * served by Kamala, the Goddess of fortune.” 


(g) W *1t'QW C^Tt^ — Vaishnavapadalaharl, 

Padakalpataru (Battalft) and 0. U. MS. No. 305. 

(^) cmt 0. U. MS. No. 302. 
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I 

^ 51-51 

^5 *15fi1 I 

'Slf^ -511^51 
f^fil5 II 

C§f^ ^51<15^ ^<F^-Csit5il 

^tsc5 f^wrrtf?ii II 

5lf't5|g ?S^«I 

siWil “#5 'Stfe I 

<155 ^?1^^ II 

^?1511 5itf5l5 R'l-^^lel-Sf^ 

’If'QCTI C»lt? I 

?wi 5i?if^“s5 sit?lt^*l— 

C’Itf^»tftft»l II 


6. Dill'erent readings in regard to the song — 

SlWit Slft^tW — 

(а) (^) 0. U. MS. No. 305. 

(^) — Padakalpataru (Battala and Farishad), 

Padalaharl. 

(б) (^) C^tCf C’ttf^f^ 'Slt^ltcsi^ ?ltr‘l~Padakalpataru 

(Parishad). 

(^) C^tC? ^C5I '«ltWl 'SltHtC*!?! 

— C. U. MS. No. 305 and Farishad MS. No. 953*. 


» 
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(r) (^) ?f?i fwR srt^ — Yaishnavapadalaharl, 

Padakalpataru (Parishad and’ Battala) . 

(«() 5Jt^— C. U. MS. No. 305 

and Parishad MS. No. 953. 

{( 1 ) {^) CJRK CTM*! 5Pt5f— Padakalpataru 

(Parishad and Battala), Vaishnavapadalaharl, 
and C. U MS. No. 306. 

(^) csitc? 

—0. U. MS. No. 305. 

Of the above two versions that of the Padakalpataru 
is to be preferred. In this .song Krishna is addressing 
Radha all along. Radha’s answer will follow in the next 
song. Sb the expression ‘c«tC^ 
is not at all sensible here. • 


II 

^ I 

c^tc5 1 

c^*iw »tr^5il »rtJi • 

fwfsi *(W I 

c^5i-^iw srlft c<f5 II 

'5rt*tw 'aiH?! ^«I1 sifBF II 

C’ttil’I-WtPI C^C5I C»f5 'SV I 

wt^ >21^ ^9r « 
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'Si >1? SFt^lC?! I 

5^91 » 


7. Different readings in regard to the song — 

5|%*l 

(a) (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(<f) C¥?f? — Padakalpataru. 

(?t) C. U. MS. No. 321. 

• W (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

, Padakalpataru (Battalfi). 

{^) C. U. MS. No. 324 and 

' adakalpataru (Parishad). 

(c) (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru (Battalfi). 
(^) C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(d) (^) --Padakalpataru (Parishad), 

(s{) — Padarashasara, Padakalpataru 

(Battala), Vaishnavapadalaharl and 
C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(e) (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl, Padakalpataru 

(Parishad and Battalfi). 

(«|) C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(■n) 51^51^ c^^iJ-0, U. MS. No. 305. 
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Of the above three versions we prefer the version («p). 
The expression ‘ ’ is more happy than 

I’lie reading ‘ ’ is also happy and expressive, hut 

it spoils the rhythm. 

(/) (^) C’ft? — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

('«i) C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(’I) C’ltft C’ft^ — Parishad MS, No. 953. 

{(j) (^) s?9i«(r.? 5f5 Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

(«f) sfffmc? — Padakalpataru. 

(5f) 

— Parishad MS. No. 953. 


All the above three versions are' equally sensible and 
expressive. Still we reject the versions (<t) and (^) owing 
to their bad rhyming. The immediately preceding line 
is ‘?1T'Q^ The rhyming of ‘ ’ with 

is far from being happy. The rhyming of 
with ‘ is quite happy. So we prefer the version (^). 

(h) {^) Vaishnavapadalaharl, 

Padakalpataru (Battala and Parishad). 
(’’f) Parishad MS. No. 933. 

(t) (gs) sift*! — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

(tf) iffi— G. U. MS. No. 324. 

The version of the Vaishnavapadalaharl is more perfectly 
in keeping with the rhythm of its preceding lines. 
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ij) (^) — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

(<f) ^^91 ’t’fW C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(51) 5i7tcJi Padakalpataru 

(Parishad and Battalii). 

Of the above three versions we can reject the version 
(^) at the first sight. The expression has got no 

significance here. It should be ‘>!5tc*l as we find 

it in the other two versions. The expression **151C*I ’ 

means — ‘ The moon with his attendants The atten- 

dants of the moon, of course, mean the stars. 

{k) (5p) (fl‘1 Vaishnavapadalahari. 

(’«l) C^%5f C. IT. MS. No. 32t. 

(51) C5trwr.»l — Padakalpataru 

(Parishad). 

(l) (^) — Padakalpataru. 

(^) sitB'® — Vaishnavapadalahari 

and C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(Wi) (^) 'W5tWS) — Vaishnavapadalahari. 

(^) s;5I5fil C. U. MS. No. 324 and 

Padakalpataru (Parishad and Battala). 

(m) (^) ?ltr3— Vaishnavapadalahari 

and Padakalpataru (Parishad). 

(^) C. TJ. MS. No. 324 

and Padakalpataru (Battala). 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version (^). 
In this song the poet describes the happy union of Radha 
and Krishna. So the expression (without him) is 

not at all significant here. 
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5lT5^ CSitil C«til ’J'S 

Jlttt t9^ 'St^ II 

5i^il fsi^^CT ^<8«( I 

^’l*! C’lM '«lf«(^ 5|N >IC'iP 

ilW II 

nm ’tm 

C’ltit C’ttft »IC<iP ’9t^il 

^5t?I ’I’tW »l’ll*l 

C5tf?C»f 5*«f I 

^tiJN*! ^C'ip C^f^ 

*ltc^ fw^?lf«l-f ffe I 

C’ftf^*»f«ft»l ’IC ^’I->|il-C*lt?5| 

C««l ?ltf^ II 


8. Different readings in regard to the song — ^1 Sftfsi 
’tC'ip «rRifl 

(o) (?P) ill wtfJIW C^T?! 5 ic,£P Vaishnava- 

padalaharl. 

(’»f) 5I1 »tf^ C^1 ^<3?l »fC<iP ^tC?l«l— Padakalpataru 

(Ba^tala and Parishad), 

(’I) si1 wtf^ ^<3^1 »IC«£P *^*1—0. TJ. MS. No. 306. 
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(fi) (^) ^tr.? Padakalpataru and 

C. LI. MS. No. 306. 

N) CTtH Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

{c) (^) iJtr? — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and C. U. MS No. 306. 

(^) »L$ iJff? 5llfai — Padakalpataru 

(Parishad and Battalfi). 

Of the above two versions wp prefer that of the 
Padakalpataru The next line runs thus — 

’tr*fc5 

C5t5 ®?tf^ » 

*there are numerous dangers and obstacles in the way. 
But Radha cares them not. So the expression ‘ »t5 

i’ ‘ I dont care a hundred dangers.’ is quite 
sensible here. The version ■Rtf? is quite 

meaningless here. 

id) (R5) c^tc?l — Padakalpataru. 

('«f) — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

C. U. MS. No. 305. 

ie) (Rs) f53 f’tti — Padakalpataru (Battala and 

Parishad). 

(«() ?IC5 — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

C. U. MS. No. 306. 

(/) (^) ^19 — Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 
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(^) Bft’iw fJiHf 5itf^ ?rt5— C. U. MS. No. 306 and 

Parishad MS No. 963. 

{g) (^) Vaishnavapadalahar! and 

Padakalpataru (Parishad and Battaln). 
(^) C3t?l — C. U. MS No. 305. 

(A) (^) ’icsi — Vaishnavapadalaifarl and 

C. U. MS. No. 305. 

(^) ^15*1 — Padakalpataru. 

(5t) 5raF«t— C. U. MS. No. 324. 

The version (^1) is defective in rhythm. The version 
of the Padakalpataru is correct. The whole sentence is — 
* ’ — (Alas the God of love has demolished 

the edifice of love just after building it up). The expression 
‘ ’ has got no significance here. 

(*) *(^) ^*1^’ si1 qf*tW— Padakalpataru 

(Battalii and Parishad), C. U. MS. No. 305. 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(0 (^) Vaishnavapadalaharl and 

Padakalpataru. 

(^) — C. U. MS. No. 305. 

(Ar) (^) ^91— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(^) — Padakalpataru (Battala and 

Parishad). 

(’t) 'StVW — Parishad MS. No. 953 and 

0. U. MS. No. 305. 
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5rt c^i »n:<ip 

C5fl CTtil I 

c^zn j«?R ^“n II 
»iarf^, "T® sitf? 5|tfi? I 
«1N ^*1^’ si1 ’IptCII 

f^?Vf 5C?I Bftl^ II 

^ 5ii ?« f^?i 

SfffOI f^* ff SItft I 

f%CT 5tf^ ^i|5I ^^t?l II 

(3*r^ sitf^ 

»NCT C?t^ »ltft I 

c’ttf^*w?t>i . srtt 

^tC5 f^«ttf?l II 


9. Different readings in regard to the song — <8|^ 
sitf? ^ ’R 

(а) (^) •rffe ^ll ’R — Fadakalpataru (BattalS and 

Farishad) and Yaishnavapadalahari. 

('»!) '^6H5— 0. D. MS. No. 306. 

(б) (^) — Fadakalpataru (BattalS and 

Farishad). 

(’«t) *ItBf —Yaishnavapadalahari. 

(’fX C. U. MS. No. 806. 
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Of the above three versions we prefer the version (^), 
The other two versions are not at all acceptable. The whole 
sentence is this — 

<Pt^‘ II 

Now the expression ‘ <St^*t-v!R8?9| ’ is an adjective. It 
must qualify something. If wo accept the version (^), 
there remains nothing to complain, for in this version we 
get the adjective ‘«t^*|-'S|5i?f9i’ qualifying— “ ^tfil l” 

(make preparations for your journey to-morrow) . This news 
was certainly very painful to the people of Vrindabana. 
So it has been rightly qualified by the adjective 
The other two versions are not at all sensible. We cannot 
make out how the adjective ‘ ' can qualify the 

expression— ‘ or *118?.’.. One 

might think that in these versions we get a description of 
the ugly dress and appearance of But then, how can 

one’s dress or appearance, appear painful to one’s ears ? 

(c) (?f) Jilt's? ^ ^ Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnavapadalaharl. 

(’*1) 3^^ ^ C. U. MS. No. 306. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version (^). 
Both the versions are sensible. But the version (^) seems 
more happy. Akrura has come to Vrindabana to take away 
Krishna to Mathura. They will start in the next morning. 
So Eadhft prays to the Goddess — (the Goddess of the 
full-moon) to make the night eternal and endless. She 
says: — “Let the moon and stars shine in the sky so that 
there may be no morning (bfCf siC? This is what 

we get from the version ( 7 ). The other version uses the 
expression in the place of 5t**f.* The 

expression' means ‘undisturbed.’ The whole 
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sentence would thus mean — ‘ let the moon remain undisturbed 
( ). So that morning may not come at all.’ 

(d) (^) Padakalpataru (Battala and 

Parishad). 

(’*t) C*lf^ Vaishnavapadalahari and 

Parishad MS. No. 953. 

(’1) 'Stw — 0. U. MS. No. 305. 

(e) (^) — Padakalpataru (Parishad) . 

(’*() 515 *t?®t® — Vaishnavapadalaharl, 

Padakalpataru (Battala) and 0. TJ. MS. No. 305. 

(/) (^) '5)5’ltC®— Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

("^f) C»l1 [5?^ ®tC® — Padakalpataru (Parishad 

and Battala). 

'(’t) C^n ®ti:®— 0. U. MS. No. 305. 

All the above three versions are sensible. According 
to the version (^) Radha says — she would pray to the 
Goddess Kalinui ( ) and by doing so, would bring 
the sun within her control ( '®I^(’ttC® ), so that the 
sun may not rise in the morning. This is quite all right. 
But we get a more suggestive and happy reading in the 
other two versions. The river ( ^^1 ) according 

to our mythology is the daughter of the Sun-God. So 
the expression “(?11 ®tC®’’ (she would detain the 

sun, her father) is very suggestive and expressive. 

5(t5»f5 '5|<^ 5|tf5 trl 5151 

CTl 5it5t I 

5Ptf9l 5ptf9|^* 5JtBf I 
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?55 515 -Sit'S? 

5f5«rc? II 

C?tf^-5?«l *t?l*l »tt«(5 

?t5i5 ?tf?ft-5rtC«t I 

5t*f W '^'5C? 

hcf ? 5*3 ^3tC3 I 
C5tt CTf? 3tC5 3t^5 

C*tl ?N^ f?3f 3tC$ I 
#tC? *t5R '®ltf? 

C’ttf?*5ft’f '5l^{*ltC3 II 


10. Different readings in regard to the song — ^t^ 5t*I 
fj:9 5? c^— 

(a) (^) ??t5» C5$ — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalahari. 

(’»!) 5|?t5< W ct^— 0. U. MS. No. 306, 

The expressions ‘ f5|?5 5|?ti| ’ and ‘ ’ are both 

equally suggestive. The word fsiw means cloud ; here it 
has been used as an adjective, meaning cloudy, hence full 
of tears. The word means pensive, gloomy. Thus 

both the versions give us almost the same idea. 

(J) (^) 5fl 5ftf?C?.-4'C5 ’^'55 Vaishnavapada- 

laharl, Padakalpataru (BattalS and Parishad). 
(<t) v^CS C5t?? -0. U. MS.No. 306 

and Parishad MS. No. 953. 
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(c) (?F) «<1 ’S( 1 ( CTtc? Vaishnavapada- 

laharl and Padakalpataru (Parishad 

and Battala). 

(’«r) 4 0. U. ms. No. 806. 

(’f) til *tpf (Titc? -Parishad MS. 

No. 963. 

(d) (^) 'Stf^ Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and 0. U. MS. No. 306. 
('<) 'sifsif? '3tf« — Padakalpataru 

(Parishad and Battala). 

The expression ‘ ’ in the version (^) is not at all 

sensible here. It should be as we find it in the 

version (<f). The sentence ‘ ’ means — 

‘ All love-raakin?8 took a different colour.’ 

(e) (^) ■n? ’tw Vaishnavapada- 

lahari, Padakalpataru and G. U. MS. No. 306. 
(^) 5t(f Parishad MS. 

No. 963. 

if) (^) cn\t~c. U. MS. 

No. 305 and Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
(<t) fel 5|t5l C’tft— Padakalpataru. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version (<f). 

The expression ‘C^'5’5*’ has got no significance here. It 
should be ‘ v£|^?f ’ (so much). Eadha says — ‘ How could I 
know that there might be so much intrigue behind it.’ 


^ fC9 ^ CS^ I 
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5t*f »lt«( I 

<^Cf i 

■il '51^ C^llCf t^*t^ I 

^ II 

’Wf ’nr 'Bit*( c?jt»f I 
5?[ 5? C^fil CS|t? II 
W I 

WiW? II 

5^ ^VfCSf ^WC^I W C^lf^ I 

'srtsrf? 'stf^ ip5>i--?i5i-(?!Ff^ II 

’It^l C’tt^ I 

C’ttf^^’fVft’l C^ltC? C?t^ C^tt II 


11. Different readings in regard to the song — 


(a) (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl, Padakalpataru. 

(Parishad and Battala). 
(^) ^tft— 0. U. MS. No. 324, C. U. MS. No. 305 

and Fadamritasamudra. 
(’t) — Parisad MS. No. 953. 

(5) (5?) ^ ^t5| — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

('»() — Padararitasamudra and 

Parishad MS. No. 963. 

(5t) ^ 5^ ^Bftsr— O.U. MS. No. 305 and 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 
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(c) (5?) CwfV til’ll ^tsf — Vaishnavapadalaharl, 

and Padakalpataru. 

('«f) ^Ptcsf — Padamritasamudra, O.U. 

MS. No. 324, Parishad MS. No. 963 and 
0. U. MS. No. 306 

(d) (^) — Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

('^f) C. U. MSS. No. 321 and 

306. Padakalpataru and Padamritasamudra. 
(’I) Parishad MS. No. 963. 

The word ‘ ’ is meaningless. It should be ‘ ’ 

or ‘ 

(«?) (W) C^1 *1? — Vaishnavapadalaharl, 

Padakalpataru, 

(«f) C^'fl C. U. MS. No. 324. 

(’t) C^1 '5ttC*t— 0. U. MS. No. 306. 

(^) C^1 <1? Parishad MS. No. 963. 

(f) (^) — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 
('^f) Parishad MS. No. 963 and 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 

(ff) (^) Padakalpataru, 

Vaishnavapadalaharl, and 0. U. MS. No. 324 
(«r) '5it'Qf9l C5lt%— C. U. MS. No. 306. 

. (’t) nfk Csfff^Parishad MS. No. 953. 

(A) (^) »rtC«(— VaishnavapadMahari. 

(«f) »I1C«C— 0. U. MS. No. 324, 

Padakalpataru and 0. U. MS. No. 806. 
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^ I 

•BtCT I 

itf’RI I 

II 

'Slt'Q^ II 

C»ff^ ^?I1 'il’I^ I 

c?i ^?i*t^ 'srfpn I 

II 

c^n *nr-'^^8f c?tfe I 
c*it% « 

c^j| ties I 

f*PF f^[?F C^t5tf?f^C^ « 
fe?i fk5 ?tc«( I 

‘A'® ’ltc«c I 
C’ttf^WW ^ I 
CROC'S W I 

12. Different readings in regard to the song — “ 
ttf C^ ” 

(a) (^) f»W 

0. U. MS. No. 303, 

('•!) ^ ft>S 

C^tW '■(tC’ltfl I 

Fadakalpataru, 
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(^) ^ CWt5'5 

V aish navapadalaharl. 

(b) "JJ’ CW5'5 I — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and C. U MS. No. 303. 

(■»!) I— Padakalpataru. 

The version ‘ * is not at all sensible here. 

The word ‘ c?5'3 ’ should be * c*ft5^.’ Otherwise it would carry 
no sense at all. True fact is, Krishna was so much absorbed 
in the thought of Radha, while he was milking his cow, that 
the cow fled away without his knowledge. Krishna was so 
much out of himself at that time that he could not perceive 
this fact and began to milk in the air ( Cft5^ ). The 
version ‘ ’ has got no sense at all. 

{(}) (^) 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

(<t) — Vaishnavapadalaharl 

and Padakalpataru. 

(d) (^) 

— Vaishnavapadalaharl and C. U. MS. No. .303. 

(«l) 

— Padakalpataru. 

(e) (^) C^til — C. U. MS. No. 303 and 

Vaish n a V apadalahar i . 

('*t) — Padakalpataru. 


C^tC^ «ltC’ltit II 


5 
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?P?I^ 

5tf>I fvffe f 
^*1 C^t I 

<s^m n^9i *ltC5 

C’ttr^»*f?t>I C5f? C®t?l II 


13. DiEEerent readings in regard to the song — '5’5 
fims! C>2(?l 

(o) (^) C^5el — Padakalpataru and 

Yaishnavapadalahrl. 

('*f) 5Rl?Fr5 — Padakalpataru and 

Vaishnavapadalaharl. 

(6) (^) — Padakalpataru 

and Yaishnavapadalahari. 
(«() ^?F«| C. TJ, MS. No. 303. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version (^). 

(c) (^) *Thl5I 5W— Padakalpataru and 

Y aishnavapadalahari. 
(^) C5Pt^5I C^R nt^V[ J1V— 0. U. MS. No. 303. 

We prefer the version (^). The expression ‘ ’ has 

got DO significance here. 

(d) (?P) C'S*! Padakalpataru and 

Y aishnavapadal aharl. 

(«f) ^ ^ 5HR 0. U. MS. No. 303. 
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^ ^*1 11 — Padakalpataru and 

Y aish navapadalahari. 

II — 0. TJ. MS. No. 303. 

^♦fafST c<2f»r I 
SIW« C5*l II 

??5r^ sTStra aiY I 

«r«r»rc?! ^ ii’it*! ii 
5 Fs«; 9 i 5 i^*t c^ ^81 »w 1 
55“ c<2|si-^?^ n 

^ ^ ^?p I 

c’ltf^'ft*! ^«i-‘nt5» I 




THE GILAKI DIALECT 


By 

M. ISHAQUE, M.A., B.Sc.^ 

Lecturer in the Department of Arabic and Persian, 
Calcutta University. 

Introduction. 

Prior to my journey to Persia I was under the impres- 
sion that although dialects were many, there was only one 
language spoken throughout Persia, hut my tour proved that the 
fact was otherwise. Every province has got a distinct dialect 
of its own — sometimes there are more than one in the same 
district, and often a local dialect is so different from standard 
Persian as to merit the name of a language. Frequently we find 
the townsmen have largely adopted the standard speech with 
slight local modifications, but the country-side round about is 
still conservative and sticks to the pure form of the old dialect 
or language : thus bringing about a marked difference between 
city and vulgar speech throughout the whole of Persia generally. 
(This is happening in North India too : the city people are 
speaking more and more better Hindusthani— Urdu or Hindi— 
but the country-side round about, say Agra and Lucknow, Alla- 
habad and Benares, and Patna, still preserve the old dialects.) I 
might mention a few dialects, the peculiarities of which I observ- 
ed in some parts of Persia during my sojourn 

1. SabzawSr has its own dialect called Sabzawarl, which 
for a common observer is a bit difficult to distinguish. ^ 
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2. Semnan has a special dialect called Semnanl.^ The 
peculiarity of this dialect is that it is said to contain words of 
classical Greek origin. This is due to the fact that the Greeks 
had colonised in a town Hecatompylus, out of which the present 
Semnan has developed. 

3. The dialect of Mazandaran'^ like GllakI has its indepen- 
dent existence and is spoken throughout Mazandaran. 

4. The Talish dialect is spoken in Talish and its surround- 
ings. This dialect is also somewhat akin to Gllaki. 

6. Gilakl“ is the dialect spoken in preference to Persian at 
Ra^t, Bandar Pahlavi, Lahijan and the villages situated on 
the bank of the Safid Rud. 

6. ShemiranI dialect is prevalent amongst the mountain- 
ous people of the Albruz. 

7 . The Persian Zoroasifrians of Yazd have a dialect of their 
own. It is called Dan. 

8. KirmanI dialect is spoken in Kirman and its neighbour- 
hood. 

9. TibsT dialect is prevalent in Tibs and Bushariya. 

10. There was a dialect in Azerbaijan, now it is spoken only 
in a village near Tabriz. It is known by the name of Harand. 

Besides these speeches which are generally described as 
dialecls of Persia, there are other languages spoken within 
the frontiers of Persia. Kurdish is an important Iranian lan- 
guage, a sister-speech of Persian, and this is spoken by a good 
many tribes in Western Persia. But the Kurds who tire Persian 
subjects invariably learn and use Persian. There are some 
Turki speakers, and some Arabs also besides Beluchis, who are 
Iranians just like the Kurds and the Persians proper. 

It will require a number of specialists to study properly these 
dialects and find out their relationship among themselves and 

i Vide Semnan Dialect, by Houtum- Schindler, Vol. XXXII, Z.D.M.G., 1878, 
pp. 685-541. 

*, 3 Vide Essai aur lea dialecta de Mazanderan et Gilan, by G. Melgoanof, Vol. XXII, 
Z.D.M.G., 1868, pp. 195-221. 
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with Standard Persian. That should be the business of the 
Persian people mainly, and when the new University is establish- 
ed at Tehran, I am sure Persian research students will take up 
this great work of linguistic survey of Persia as a preliminary 
to the writing of a detailed philology of the Iranian speech. 

At Rasht I studied the (rilakl dialect which is quite an 
interesting speech. I am giving a short account of it together 
with some texts I received, largely by the courtesy of Mr. Kesmal 
who is quite an accomplished poet in this dialect. In Geiger’s 
Grundiss some account of GTlakI along with other dialects has 
been given ; still I hope the present study will be interesting to 
English readers, if only for the texts in both prose and verse. 
I give my notes as an independent study of the speech. 

The GilakI dialect or the language now spoken in Gllan is a 
branch of the Iranian family. The people of Gilan were the last 
to adopt Islam ; they were comparatively isolated. Their 
(tialect went on changing gradually, but till recently it was 
not much exposed to A*rabic influences, Arabic words in plenty 
has crept into it through Standard Persian, Still a great many 
pure Iranian forms and words are preserved in GilakI which one 
does not find in Standard Persian. The local people are quite 
proud of their dialect, and they always speak it at home, even the 
highly cultured among them. It is, however, a great pity that 
no serious book has as yet been published in Gllaki, although a 
few Gllkal poems have appeared in Arabic characters. Besides, 
popular poems are current among the people which are waiting 
to be written down and collected. There is a movement now 
at Rasht itself to bring the language to life again, giving it 
some literary prestige. Mr. Kesmal, a veteran poet in GilakI and 
other young writers are composing poems in GHakl and publishing 
them in Arabic characters. Till now no prose has appeared, 
and there is no newspaper in it. The children learn at school 
only Persian. A competent scholar should compile a good grammar 
and a dictionary of this interesting speech. I utilised my short 
stay at Ra^t for preparing a little book of Gllaki grammar, 
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The account of the dialect in Geiger or in any other book was 
then not within my reach. 

General Observations. 

1. The signs of the Infinitive are : — 

(а) ^ (dan); as: (kudan) = To do. 

/ 

(б) (tan) ; as : (nishtan) = To sit. 

(c) (en); as: Ji)(ze-en) = To beat. 

/ 

(d) ^ (an); as : Jj)\ (man) *= To put. 

(e) (un) ; as : (^u-un) = To go. 

2. »-iJ| (alif) is suffixed to a noun for vocative case as in 

Persian; as : Kh” (keleka) = 0 girl ! 

// 

3. There is no distinction of gender in pronouns,, verbs 
and adjectives, precisely as is the case with Persian. 

4. Prepositions are postpositions; as : 

JijL) (islikdn’i-miyan) = In the cup. 

/ 

6. «jJ| (muzdf ilaih), i.c., possessives are used before 
(muzdf), i.e., nouns possessed and a tjMti (kasreh) is given 
to the last letter of the (muzdf -ilaih), i.e., possessives, 

provided that it is a noun ending in consonant ; as : 

ji (Purut2-i-per) ■= Parviz’s father. 

If the noun ends in a vowel, no *j^ (kasreh) is given. 

6. Diminutive is formed by suffixing s.J (kdf) to a noun 
as in Persian but it is very commonly used in Gllakl. 

7. Adjectives are used before the nouns qualified ; as : 

p (Sifid-i-Kaz) = White duck. 

. (K^Sriim Gop) =Happy talk. 
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8. As in Sanskrit, words mostly end in the vowel— (/atAch) 
pronounced as eh. • (?ia) is added to such words so that the 

ijalheh) may be distinctly pronounced; as : 

/ 

{hhumeh) “Nest. 

{Murg[hdneh)='Egg. 

(Surf eh) “Cough. 

9. The Plural of nouns is formed by the addition of 
Ji (an) ; as : 

(;aAa/) = Child. (;aAa/dM) = Children. 

• • 

10. The cardinal numbers excepting number one which is 
Uil (ltd) are similar to those of Persian, only U (fd) being 
suffixed to every Persian number ; as : 

(du td) “Two ; 

13 «*» (seh Id) = Three ; 

Ujlo. (char fa) = Four ; 


and so on< 
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Possessive,* 

Singular. Plural. 

Gilaki. Gilaki. 


First Person ... 

^ Mi My 


Ameh 

Our 

Second Person . . . 

^ Ti Thy 

/ / 

Shimeh 

Yours 

Third Person ... 

Uni His or her 


Usheneh 

Their 


* The Persian form is not mentioned here because the Nominative 
forms are used with kasreh ) of Izafat to the last letter of the nouns 
possessed. This may be due to the influence of the Arabic language over 
the Persian, as in Arabic Possessivcs ( aJ) v-JUa/« ) always follow the 
ijouns possessed ( ). In Gilaki just like English or French the 

possessive pronouns are used before the nouns possessed, which rule is 
observed in old Persian. Also it may be noticed that in Gilaki the 
possessive pronouns ending in ^ (i) in the singular and » ~ (ch) in the 
plural very well suggest to be the older form of the possessive kasreh 
7“ applied to the last letter of the noun possessed preceding the 
possessive. Kasreh is given to the last letter of the possessive and not of 
the noun possessed, viz., (Parvlz-i-per), i.e., Parviz's father. 
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Gilaki. Persian. Ollaki. Persian. 
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Persian. Meaning. Bbmabes. 
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Jt is a'Persian dish prepared with rice, clarified butter and some spices. 



^vfilaki. Meaning. 

If thou wishest to see thy tomb, see 
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A Specimen of GUakl Poehy. 
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